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APA STUDENT AFFILIATES AND THEIR JOURNALS 


Student Affiliates are not accustomed to subscribing to the journals of a scientific association, and 


873 therefore they are more anxious about their subscriptions than are the Associates and Fellows of the 
American Psychological Association. Confusion is undoubtedly also caused by the fact that their journals 
» are sometimes mailed at a later time than those of members. 


The following paragraphs attempt to answer the questions most often asked. 


Requirements of Student Affiliates 
A Student Affiliate of the American Psychological Association must be a graduate or undergraduate 
student majoring in psychology or a related field. Student Affiliates are not members of the American 
81 Psychological Association and should not represent themselves as such. 


Dues 
The annual dues for Student Affiliates are now $7.50. In addition, the publications of the Associa- 
tion not received with the annual dues can be subscribed to at reduced rates. 


Journals Received with Dues 

Student Affiliates receive the Psychological Abstracts (13 issues per year), the American Psychologist 
(12 issues per year), and the annual Directory. If the application is accepted before September 1, 1950, 
the subscriptions to these journals begin immediately and continue only to the end of the year. If the 
application is accepted after September 1, 1950, the subscriptions will begin with the January issues of 
1951 and will continue for the whole of 1951. The subscriptions to these journals and to the Directory are 
automatically entered when the student is accepted as a Student Affiliate; however, the 1950 January 
) issues reached members before they did Affiliates. 


Journals Received at Reduced Rates 


The Psychological Bulletin is received with member dues by Associates and Fellows, but is not received 
by Student Affiliates with their dues payments. A special Student Affiliate rate of $2.00 per year has 
been set for the year 1950. The subscription to the Bulletin will begin with the number after the Student 
1 Affiliate has joined, if the date is before September 1. After September 1, 1950, the subscription will 
begin with the January issue of 1951. 

Affiliates, like members, can subscribe to the remaining journals at the rates shown in the table. 
As with the other journals, if the subscription is entered before September 1, 1950, the subscriptions begin 
103 immediately and continue to the end of the year. These journals can also be subscribed to as a unit 
) (Club A). If Club A is subscribed to between May 1 and September 1, a special reduction for the part 
of the year remaining is given. 

The purpose of these regulations is to keep the cost of Student Affiliate subscriptions at reasonable 
levels by avoiding the problems of ordering back issues for them, while enabling the student to become 
a Student Affiliate at any time. 


< ee 


Summary of Student Affiliate Subscriptions and Prices 


63 oie iain oon ns oar LAROR Re ood ones oe enehs $ 7.50 
American Psychologist 
4749 Psychological Abstracts 
Annual Directory 
Er a ee ie $ 2.00 
8 ee ee eee ee eee eee ... $20.00 
If application is accepted between January 1 and May 1, 1950 
oO. Se Bib ae oe aa eee a ee ee o $12.00 
1 If application is accepted between May 1 and September 1, 1950 


Journals of Club A, and their individual subscription prices are: 


Journal of Experimental Psychology....... $6.00 Journal of Comparative and Physiological 
American Journal of Psychology.......... $3.00 Ee cana i wh.0's 04..0-9:0 0.6.02. $3.00 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology $3.00 Journal of Consulting Psychology......... $3.00 
Journal of Applied Psychology........... $3.00 Psychological Monographs: General and 
0) re Sera rr re $3.00 
a SE SET e eee eee $3.00 


Address Changes 
The Association maintains its own address stencils, and sends up-to-date addresses to its six printers 
at the time any one journal is printed. This system means that the subscriber need send in but one change 
of address for all subscriptions he has with the Association. It also means that there is an unavoidable 
lag in the system, since some time must elapse between when the list is mailed to the printer and when 
; it is used. The following points should be noted: 
oe) | 1. A change of address for less than five weeks is not worth making. 


2. A month’s advance notice of a change of address is desirable to secure uninterrupted receipt of 
the journals. 
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4331. Feldenkrais, M. Body and mature be- 
haviour; a study of anxiety, sex, gravitation and 
learning. New York: International Universities 
Press, 1949. viii, 167 p. $3.75.—This book ex- 
amines the implications for psychology and psy- 
chiatry of the neuro-muscular consequences of the 
erect posture. It develops a possible theoretical 
position with respect to the role of individual differ- 
ences in the development of the nervous system and 
its associated sense organs and effectors, pointing 
out that in man ‘‘the brain grows and forms while he 
adjusts himself to life.’"’ In 20 chapters many con- 
sequences of this are discussed, including ““The Body 
Pattern of Anxiety,” ‘‘Erect Posture and Action,” 
“Body Emotions” and ‘Localisation of Functions 
and Maturity.” There is a plea for unifying physical 
and ‘‘psycho” therapies: ‘‘no permanently altered 
reaction to any environmental stimuli can rationally 
be expected without a rearranged muscular re- 


sponse.”’ Glossary.—L. J. O’ Kelly. 

4332. Garrett, Henry E. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Psychology. New York: American Book 
Co., 1950. ix, 323 p. $3.00.—According to the 


author, ‘‘this book is intended primarily for the 
general student, that is, for the student who is not 
planning to major in psychology, and whose ac- 
quaintance with academic psychology may begin 
and end with the introductory course.’’ The author, 
however, feels that enough essential facts and prin- 
ciples of psychology have been included so that a 
prospective major in psychology can receive an 
adequate basis for later and more specialized train- 
ing. The emphasis throughout the book is on what 
psychology can do for the student.— F. Costin. 
4333. Gemelli, Agostino & Zunini, Giorgio. In- 
troduzione alla psicologia. (Introduction to psy- 
chology.) (2nd ed.) Milan, Italy: Societa Editrice 
“Vita e Pensiero,’’ 1949, xv, 490 p.—The authors 
emphasize as a particularly sore point of modern 
psychology the dehumanization of man. A psy- 
chology ‘which does not recognize the value and 
dignity of man is not human psychology.”” The 
book has 16 chapters with reference to: psychologists 
and psychologies, dualism in psychology, psychology 
and biology, the character of experimental data, 
conscious and unconscious activity, perception, 
mnemonic processes, affective states, intelligence 
and will, psychology and language, instinct, animal 
intelligent behavior, human behavior, social be- 
havior, personality, and characterological problems. 
The book is an introduction to practical and theo- 


retical problems of contemporary psychology, and 
their historical background. (See 22: 518.)— 
A. Manoil. 

4334. Johns, Ralph Leslie. (Glendale (Calif.) 
City Coll.) Psychology in everyday living. New 
York: Harper, 1950. x, 564 p. $3.50.—The topics 
of the 17 chapters of this general textbook have been 
presented with “a realistic and practical point of 
view” by inclusion of numerous cases of adolescents 
and young adults.— M. J. Stanford. 


4335. Josey, Charles C. (Butler U., Indianapolis, 
Ind.) Psychology and successful living. New York: 
Scribner's, 1948. xvi, 405 p. $3.25.—This book is 
designed to be a text for beginning psychology 
students. There are 17 chapters, including such 
usual topics as needs, feelings, emotions, and 
individual differences. Most of the chapters em- 
phasize the applications of psychology, some of these 
chapters being titled improving one’s personality, 
increasing efficiency, leadership, successful marriage, 
and psychology and democratic citizenship. A 
glossary of terms and a list of references are included 
at the end of each chapter.—C. G. Browne. 


4336. Lehtovaara, A. (Kasvatusopillinen Korkea- 
koulu, Jyvaskyla, Finland.) Sielutiede. (Psy- 
chology.) (Sth. ed.) Jyvaskyla, Finland: K. J. 
Gummerus, 1948. 292 p.—The book is intended as 
an introductory textbook in psychology. The reader 
is first introduced to the meaning of psychology in 
general and then in the separate chapters to the 
areas of memory, learning, intelligence, development, 
vision, perception, and consciousness. He is then 
briefly introduced to individual and group dynamics 
and their manifestations in language and thought. 
The discussion of heredity and environment is given 
little emphasis in contrast to the more detailed 
description of body types. The dynamics of adjust- 
ment at the various developmental age levels 
through 19 are outlined. Lastly, the application of 
psychological principles to such areas as industry, 
pedagogy, criminality and other related fields is 
pointed out. The viewpoint of the author is es- 
sentially that of the Gestalt school. The appendix 
of 70 pages provides directions and materials for 
the numerous experiments discussed in the different 
chapters. — A. S. Elonen. 


4337. Lehtovaara, A. (Kasvatusopillinen Korkea- 


koulu, Jyvdskyld, Finland.) Sielutieteen kertau- 
sopas. (Guidebook for psychology.) Jyvaskyla, 
Finland: K. Gummerus, 1949. 126 p.—The 


author’s book, ‘‘Psychology”’ has been condensed in 
outline form.—A. S. Elonen. 
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4338. Money, John. Unanimity in the social 
sciences with references to epistemology, ontology, 
and scientific method. Psychiatry, 1949, 12, 211- 
221.—When an apparent perceptual stimulus has 
no distinct isolated entity correlated with it, no 
protocol statements can be made about it. It can 
only be dealt with in terms of a feed-back system, 
which cannot be stated in protocol terms, thus 
necessitating its breakdown into operators which 
reciprocally interact. Solipsism can be avoided and 
a feed-back system can be treated, as if independent 
of the perceiving organism. Whether participant, 
non-participant, or self-observation is involved, 
they may all be considered as interpersonal feed-back 
systems involving current or memory operators. 
The problem of finding a significant set of such 
operators has not yet been solved.— N. H. Pronko. 


4339. Neuman, Justin. The existence of the 
Freudian unconscious in the structure and function 
of the nervous system. Psychoanal. Rev., 1949, 36, 
355-364. — Relatively undifferentiated cortical layers 
represent phylogenetic function while thoroughly 
differentiated cortical layers represent ontogenetic 
function. Fear of incest is a phylogenetic condi- 


tioned stimulus transmitted hereditarily in the 
embryonic cortical cells. Unconscious guilt expresses 
the atavic reflex of the species’ defense instinct 
against tabooed sexual impulses. The Freudian 


unconscious represents the expression of the func- 
tional automatism of the phylogenetic cortex. — 
D. Prager. 

4340. Rybnikov, N. A., ef al. Ukazatel literaturi 
po psikhologii, za 1948 g. (Directory of psycho- 
logical literature for 1948). Sovetsk. pedag., 1949, 
No. 8, 192-197. — Compilation of articles and books 
published in the Russian language in 1948. Total 
items—237. Main categories: History of psy- 
chology —5 items; General psychology —50 (largest 
subcategory, sensation and perception—14); Child 
psychology —71 (largest subcategory, thought — 14); 
Pedagogical psychology —23 (psychological founda- 
tions of training, and instruction of the Russian 
language ~—8 each); Psychology of work—6; Psy- 
chology of art—6; Military psychology —2; Medical 
psychology—17; ‘“‘Defectology’’—7; Animal psy- 
chology—6; Teaching of psychology—14; Volumes 
of collected papers—15; Bibliography—2; Reviews— 
13. In general this distribution is typical for the 
work of Soviet psychologists during the last fifteen 
years, except that work in medical psychology still 
seems to be slightly high as a result of work with 
military casualties.—R. A. Bauer. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


4341. Alves Garcia, J. (U. Brasil, R. de Janeiro.) 
A psicanalise. Transunto do ponto de vista critico. 
(Psychoanalysis. Transcript of a critical viewpoint.) 
Brasil-méd., 1949, 63, 111-117—The author's 
critical position toward psychoanalysis is briefly 
repeated. Psychoanalysis is criticized as an arm- 
chair, metaphysical construct of Freud’s, in which 
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normal and pathological psychic phenomena are 
explained according to the notion of physics. Freud 
clothes this physics in anthropomorphic terminology. 
He leans to a kind of Bergsonian intuitionism. 
Cures obtained by means of psychoanalysis do not 
prove the correctness of the Freudian theory of 
neuroses. Psychoanalysis is nothing more than a 
suggestion in the waking state. At bottom, psycho- 
analysis is a philosophy and not science. Better 
still it is a cult.—F. C. Sumner. 


4342. Cargnello, Danilo. Antropoanalisi e psico- 
analisi. (Anthropoanalysis and psychoanalysis.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1949, 10, 406-434.— 
Analyzes the position of anthropoanalysis (Daseins- 
analyse) in relation to psychoanalysis with special 
reference to the work of L. Binswanger. Differences 
between anthropoanalysis and psychoanalysis are 
analyzed in detail; to the homo natura or homo vita of 
Freud corresponds, for Binswanger, the homo 
existentialis: ‘‘the principle of the first is his nature, 
of the latter his existence.’ The methods of natural 
sciences are not applicable to the study and under- 
standing of the human being from the point of view 
of existentialist anthropology. Applications to 
psychiatry with interpretation of two case histories 
are presented. 68-item bibliography.—A. Manozl. 


4343. De Andrade, Almir. (U. Brazil, R. de 
Janeiro.) Uma anflise da psicandlise 4 luz da 
fisiologia contemporfneas. (An analysis of psycho- 
analysis in the light of contemporary physiology and 
psychology.) Brazil-méd., 1949, 63, 103-111.—The 
“Freudian unconscious,’’ the psychoanalytic concept 
of instincts, and other concepts fixed dogmatically 
by Freud are criticized in the light of the more 
solid conquests of physiology, bio-chemistry and ex- 
perimental psychology. Consciousness is not a 
superstructure which conceals the primitive un- 
conscious; it is a primal and universal reality of the 
psychic world, present in animal and man, manifest- 
ing itself objectively in both. All the unconscious 
or subconscious facts are modifications suffered by 
conscious energies and can be explained by general 
principles of neurophysiology and experimental 
psychology. The psychoanalytic theory is at the 
same time an “unnecessary” hypothesis and an 
explanation in various respects irreconcilable with 
the rest of experimental science. 134 references.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


4344. Freeman, Frank S. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Theory and practice of psychological testing. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1950. xxi, 518 p. $3.50. 
Documented critical and descriptive information 
about many psychological tests in recent or current 
usage. Two chapters on Binet scales and revisions; 
10 chapters on tests of various aptitudes, educational 
achievement, intelligence (other than Binet), per- 
sonality adjustment and more specialized subjects; 
4 chapters on general matters: Basic principles, 
statistics, definitions of intelligence, and applications. 
Chapters on specific kinds of tests include extensive 
discussions of theoretical and clinical considerations 
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in the construction and use of each test.—J. F. 
Kamman. 


4345. Gusdorf, Georges. (U. of Strasbourg, 
France.) Traité de l’existence morale. (Treatise 
on the moral life.) Paris: Libraire Armand Colin, 
1949. 416 p. 700 fr.—This is said to be the first 
book offered to the public on existentialist morality. 
After defending existentialism as a philosophy 
against implications of immorality and spiritual 
disintegration, it points out the difficulties of moral 
adjustment in the atomic age. The individual is the 
beginning and end of morality. Each must assume 
his own responsibility according to the best current 
standards. The man of good will, without pretend- 
ing to offer a formula or universal solution, is himself 
a living example of peace and order, radiating a 
contagious influence that can regenerate the world. 
Extensive bibliography.—G. E. Bird. 


4346. Lorand, Sandor. [Ed.] The yearbook of 
psychoanalysis. Vol. 5, 1949. New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1950. 317 p. $7.50.— 
A selection of 22 papers from the psychoanalytic 
literature of 1948 for the 1949 yearbook. Abstracts 
of the individual papers have appeared earlier. A 
reading list of 51 titles published in 1948 is appended. 
A. J. Sprow. 


4347. Nowotny, Karl. Individualpsychologie als 
Wirklichkeitswissenschaft. (Individual psychology 
as existential science.) Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1949, 
18, 1-—7.—The individual is not alone reactive, but 
“‘creatively chooses his personal life goal.’’ Natural 
science studies the objects of nature; humanistic 
scholarship (Geisteswissenschaft) investigates the 
products of the human mind. “The task of an 
existential science would be to deal with the in- 
dividual not as a passive object, but as an active 
subject.’’ In its concentration on the “active role 
of the individual, individual psychology is an 
existential science. This approach is employed in 
discussion of the neuroses which do not exist accord- 
ing to individual psychology, for there are only 
neurotics, ‘“‘discouraged, ambitious individuals, who 
strive for recognition, but are not convinced of their 
own worth.’’—C. T. Bever. 


4348. Thompson, Clara. Psychoanalysis: evolu- 
tion and development. New York: HermitageHouse, 
1950. xii, 252 p. $3.00.—In this exposition of 
psychoanalytic theory and therapy, Freud’s bio- 
logical and cultural orientations are evaluated, and 
basic concepts, such as the ego, repression, resistance 
and transference are discussed in detail. The nature 
of early deviant theories (Adler and Jung) is 
presented as well as deviant ideas in the 1920's 
(Rank, Ferenczi, and Reich), and the most recent 
developments (Horney, Fromm, and Sullivan) are 
discussed. Psychoanalytic therapy is discussed in a 
final chapter. 65-item bibliography—J. W. Bowles, 
Jr. 

4349. Thorndike, E. L. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The organization of a person. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1950, 45, 137-145.—The organization of 
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cells and functions in a person is probably more 
complex than that of any industry or society. Psy- 
chological functions seem almost independent of 
biological functions of survival. Most psychologists 
conceive a person’s organization to be hierarchical, 
with self-evaluations at the top, served by clusters of 
abilities and expressed through more or less organized 
personality traits. All abilities and traits reflect 
influences of environment, but constitution may also 
control the harmony or antagonism of traits and 
functions. To complicate matters, predispositions 
vary in degree of consciousness and availability for 
influencing neural processes. Most theories em- 
phasize limited aspects of organization rather than 
attempting to fit all the facts—C. M. Harsh. 


MetTHOops & APPARATUS 


4350. Adams, Edward L., Jr. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) Use of student reaction question- 
naires at service schools. Milit. Rev., Ft Leaven- 
worth, 1950, 29, 58-62.—Adams reviews current 
limitations in the use of the questionnaire technique. 
These were classified under three major headings as 
being due to (1) errors of construction; (2) errors of 
administration; (3) errors of analysis and inter- 
pretation. The author concludes from his study 
that “even the most expert use of questionnaires 
should be tempered with good judgment and with 
other kinds of experimental evidence. However, 
it seems probable that when used by professionally 
trained individuals, questionnaires can provide some 
valuable types of information which no other 
instrument can provide as well.’—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4351. Guttman, Norman, & Estes, William K. 
(Indiana U., Bloomington.) A modified apparatus 
for the study of operant behavior in the rat. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1949, 41, 297-301.—Modification of the 
Skinner-type apparatus for operant behavior in the 
rat is described. Living cages may be inserted in 
semi-soundproof rooms and with especially designed 
electrical circuits, a variety of stimulations may be 
presented. Animal responses are recorded on a 
summating recorder.—M. J. Stanford. 


4352. Nuttin, J. De waarde van psychologische 
onderzoekingsmethodes. (The value of methods of 
psychological research.) Vilaam. Opvoedk. Tijdschr., 
1949, 29, 204-215.—The author reviews psycho- 
logical methods. He insists on the necessity of 
objectivity in using tests of character, and on the 
importance of controlling the validity of intelligence 
and aptitude tests.—R. Piret. 


4353. Sanborn, Herbert C. (Vanderbilt U., 
Nashville, Tenn.) Experiment as creative act. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1949, 41, 249-261.—The nature of 
experimental method is discussed with particular 
reliance on the work of Dingler in ‘‘Das Experiment.” 
The author stresses the activistic, even creative, 
nature of the procedure. Science is not merely 
descriptive, but consists in activity, production and 
construction. ‘Science is a creative synthesis, a 
process in which knowledge is not passive revelation 
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or reconstruction; but is to repeat the creation of an 
instrument for ontological control on the basis of 
certain fundamental human capacities in all action 
as in all thought."—M. J. Stanford. 


(See also abstract 4398) 


New TEsTs 


4354. Bellak, Leopold, & Bellak, Sonya S. (New 
York U.) Children’s Apperception Test. New 
York: C.P.S. Co., P.O. Box 42, Gracie Station, 
1949. 13 p. (10 plates.) $6.25——The C.A.T. isa 


projective technique, consisting of 10 pictures 
portraying animals in various situations, intended 
for use with children of both sexes between 3 and 10 
years of age. ‘Designed to facilitate understanding 
of a child’s relationship to his most important 
figures and drives,"’ the test has been found clinically 
valuable on a sample of 100 children. Descriptions 
of the pictures, instructions for administration, 
typical responses, an interpretation schema, 4 
partial sample records, and research suggestions are 
included in the 13 page manual.—H. P. David. 


4355. Weislogel, Mary H. The development of a 


test for selecting research personnel. Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: American Institute for Research, 1950. iv, 
33 p.—This report describes the development of a 
test of aptitude applicable to the selection of 


candidates for advanced training in natural science 
and engineering, as well as to the selection of junior 
professional workers in research laboratories. The 
final form of the test consists of approximately 170 
items organized in three subtests. (1) formulating 
problems and hypotheses, and planning and design- 
ing the investigation; (2) conducting the investiga- 
tion and interpreting research results: and (3) 
preparing reports, administering research projects, 
and accepting organizational and personal re- 
sponsibility —H. Fetfel. 


(See also abstract 4812) 


STATISTICS 


4356. Edwards, Allen L., & Horst, Paul. (U. 
Washington, Seattle.) The calculation of sums of 
squares for interactions in the analysis of variance. 
Psychometrika, 1950, 15, 17-24.—The method is 
described and verified for second order interaction. 
Then it is proved and demonstrated that it is 
applicable for the sum of squares for any higher order 
of interaction.—M. O. Wilson. 


4357. Green, Bert F., Jr. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) A note on the calculation 
of weights for maximum battery reliability. Psycho- 
metrika, 1950, 15, 57-61.—The weighted composite 
needed to combine tests for maximal reliability is 
shown to be the first principal axis of a matrix 
“closely related to the intercorrelation matrix.” 
Thus a simple and straightforward procedure may 
be substituted for the standard but cumbersome 
method of computing these weights.— M. O. Wilson. 
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4358. Grimsley, Glen. (General Motors Institute, 
Flint, Mich.) A comparative study of the Wherry- 
Doolittle and a multiple cutting-score method. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1949, 63 (2), 24 p—“A compara- 
tive study of the multiple-cutting score method and 
the Wherry-Doolittle multiple correlation method 
when applied to the selection of a battery of tests 
to be used in the prediction of course grades in 
elementary accounting classes at the University of 
Southern California.’’ Seven 5 minute tests were 
administered to 500 students of elementary ac- 
counting. Based on the data obtained the multiple 
cutting-score method was just as accurate as the 
Wherry-Doolittle method and it possessed several 
advantages. The author recommends that “before 
any conclusions can be drawn as to the general 
superiority of either method these factors must be 
investigated in a variety of predictive situations.”’ 
24 references.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4359. Kimball, Allyn W. (USAF Sch. Aviation 
Medicine, Randolph Field, Tex.) Sequential sam- 
pling plans for use in psychological test work. Psycho- 
metrika, 1950, 15, 1-15.—The statistical theory of 
the method is primarily that discussed in A. Wald’s 
book, Sequential Analysis. Sequential sampling 
rather than single, double, or multiple sampling is 
employed because it requires less sampling and 
incorporates the probabilities of errors into its 
acceptance and rejection criteria~—M. O. Wilson. 


4360. Lyman, John (U. California, Los Angeles.), 
& Marchetti, Pietro V. A device for facilitating the 
computation of the first four moments about the 
mean. Psychometrika, 1950, 15, 49-55.—The device 
is a mechanical one and greatly reduces time, labor 
and errors. Its use is demonstrated for the mean, 
standard deviation, g, (skewness) and g: (kurtosis) 
in an illustration study—M. O. Wilson. 


4361. Yela, Mariano. La tecnica del analisis 
factorial. (The factor analysis technique.) Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1949, 4 (9), 121-140.— 
The fundamental concepts of factor analysis, the 
historical development of the technique and a brief 
resumé of Thurstone’s method of multiple factor 
analysis are given. Thurstone’s method is broken 
down into four phases: preparation, factorization, 
rotation, and interpretation, each of which is briefly 
examined.—G. Elias. 


(See also abstract 4491) 


REFERENCE WoRKS 


4362. Leach, Maria. [Ed.] Funk & Wagnalls 
standard dictionary of folklore, mythology, and 
legend. Vol. 1: A-I. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
1949. x, 531 p. $7.50.—4,000 entries in one al- 
phabetical arrangement cover the folktales, fables, 
myths, legends, festivals, rituals and ceremonies, 
dances, games, and religious concepts of various 
cultures. There are original articles on specific 
cultures and types of folklore and brief informational 
entries of the terminology of folklore. The com- 
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pleted work will include a second volume and an 
index volume.—A. J. Sprow. 

4363. Nevole, Svetozar, & Ruzicka, Karel. 
(Eds. } Bibliographia medica Cechoslovaca. 
(Czechoslovakian medical bibliography.) Vol. I.— 
1947. Prague: Centrum Documentationis Medicae, 
1949. 491 p. 210 ké&és.—2000 classified entries of 
Czech medical literature including psychology and 
psychiatry for 1947. There is a list of periodicals 
indexed as well as author and subject indexes to the 
entries.—A. J. Sprow. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


4364. (Chauncey, Henry. Pres.] Educational 
Testing Service. Annual report to the board of 
trustees, 1948-49. [1950.] 40 p.—The activities 
of the Educational Testing Service are reviewed in 
this annual report under the headings of organiza- 
tion, staff, research, test development, test programs, 
test use service, special activities, physical facilities, 
and finance. 30-item bibliography of staff publica- 
tions.—C. M. Louttit. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


4365. —————. Enrico Fulchignoni. [Professor 
of psychology, University of Rome, Italy.! Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1949, 4.—Portrait facing 
p. 11. 

4366. —————. Calvin P. Stone. 
chologist, 1950, 5, 57.—Portrait. 

4367. Bergman, Paul. (The Menninger Clinic, 
Topeka, Kans.) The germinal cell of Freud’s 
psychoanalytic psychology and therapy. Psychiatry, 
1949, 12, 265-278.—Freud’s system is traced to a 
germinal observation regarding the manner in which 
a person, without being aware of it, can be influenced 
in the present by a part of his own past. His 
description of the mental apparatus, both normal 
and abnormal as well as his therapeutic system are 
developed in a consistent way as elaborations of that 
fortuitous insight.— N. H. Pronko. 


4368. Drapkina, S. E. K _ istorii russkoi psi- 


Amer. Psy- 


khologii. (Toward the history of Russian psy- 
chology.) Sovetsk. pedag., 1949, No. 6, 63-68.— 


The Division of Psychology of the Leningrad branch 
of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences met to 
discuss B. G. Anan’ev’s book Essays in the history 
of Russian psychology during the 18th and 19th 
centuries. The overall evaluation of the book was 
favorable. On two points in particular Anan’ev 
was complimented. He stressed correctly the tend- 
ency of Russian psychology to avoid the dualism of 
functionalism and personalism, and the emphasis on 
the genetic method in Russian psychology of this 
period. He is criticized in detail for failing to show 
clearly that 19th century Western psychology 
developed out of philosophical idealism, whereas 
Russian psychology was ielated to the work of 
Russian materialist philosophers and scientists. He 
was lax in not indicating the dualism of Lange, the 
mechanism of Chernishevsky and Dobroliubov, and 
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other defects of the forerunners of present day Soviet 
psychology.—R. A. Bauer. 

4369. Frolov, Iu. P. Ivan Petrovich Pavlov kak 
pedagog. (Ivan Petrovich Pavlov as an educator.) 
Sovetsk. pedag., 1949, No. 9, 44-51.—This is one of a 
series of articles appearing in the Soviet press in 
honor of Pavlov’s 100th birthday. Pavlov’s doctrine 
of conditioned reflexes argued for the plasticity of the 
human organism, and for the importance of training 
in the development of the human individual. Pav- 
lov himself was an excellent teacher in communicat- 
ing the content of his doctrine to pupils —R. A. 
Bauer. 

4370. Kolbanovskii, V. N. Uchenie I. P. Pavlov 
i psikhologiia. (Pavlov’s teachings and psychology.) 
Sovetsk. pedag., 1949, No. 9, 52-63.—The work of 
the Russian physiologists Pavlov and Sechenov— 
Pavlov’s predecessor—on the “physiological sub- 
stratum of the psyche” is reviewed. Both are 
praised for having furnished a materialist foundation 
for psychology. Sechenov, however, was wrong in 
holding that the physiological approach could 
exhaust the explanation of psychic phenomena. 
Pavlov, it is said, did not make this error, but left 
the study of psychic processes to psychology.— 
R. A. Bauer. 

4371. Mayo, Patricia Elton. The work of Elton 
Mayo. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1950, 24, 1-6. 
This appreciation of Elton Mayo, prepared by his 
daughter, emphasizes his interest and work in 
questions affecting society as a whole.—G. S. Speer. 


4372. Meng, Heinrich. August Aichhorn (27. 
Juli 1878 bis. 13. Oktober 1949). Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1950, 9, 71-72.—Obituary. 

4373. Merlan, Philip. Brentano and Freud—a 
sequel. J. Hist. Ideas, 1949, 10, 451.—This note 
reports Freud's registration in non-medical courses 
at the University of Vienna during 1874 to 1876. 
(See 20: 24.)—C. M. Louttit. 

4374. Miles, George Herbert. An autobiography 
(conclusion). Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1950, 24, 
31-39.—The autobiography of this well known 
industrial psychologist is concluded. (See 24: 3941.) 
—G. S. Speer. 

4375. Naville, Pierre. Quelques aspects du 
développement de la psychologie en Italie. (Some 
aspects of the development of psychology in Italy.) 
Enfance, 1948, 1, 449-453.—From observations 
made on a recent visit to Italy, the author gives a 
brief sketch of the main lines of psychological activity 
taking place in Rome, Milan, Genoa, Padua, Turin, 
Florence since the War. Restoral of laboratories 
and of their research directives; extension of psy- 
chology to medico-social services; participation in 
attempts at school reform; planning of a national 
organization for vocational guidance; creation of 
private and public psychotechnical centers appear 
the chief concerns. The number of University chairs 
of psychology is still small and the technical means 
at the disposal of psychology departments are still 
quite reduced.— F. C. Sumner. 
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4376. Zolotarev, A. Voprosi razvitiia psikhiki v 
trudakh I. M. Sechenova. (Questions of the de- 
velopment of the psyche in the works of I. M. 
Sechenov.) Sovetsk. pedag., 1949, No. 6, 46-62. 
In addition to being one of the greatest of physi- 
ologists, Sechenov was one of the founders of 
Russian scientific psychology. Two of his major 
contributions to psychology were his postulation of 
the materialist-monist position on the psychophysical 
question and his work on the development of the 
psyche. Sechenov considered it necessary to study 
the relationship of man to animals, primitive peoples, 
and the civilized child in the process of development. 
His work was not complete insomuch as he failed to 
consider man as an historically conditioned being, 
and he took the mechanistic position that all of 
human behavior could be reduced to a complex of 
associated reflexes.—R. A. Bauer. 


(See also abstract 4734) 





PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


4377. Herrick, Colin J. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu, 
T. H.) Clinical psychology in Hawaii. Hawati med. 
J., 1949, 9, 98-101.—Practicing clinical psychologists 
in Hawaii are evaluated by the author in the light of 
professional requirements for clinical psychologist 
either for membership in the APA or for diplomate of 
the ABEPP. There are 17 Fellows or Associates of 
the APA in Hawaii. Hawaiian legislative provisions 
have been made since 1945 which give recognition 
to clinical psychology in the matter of certification 
to practice child psychology and to diagnose feeble- 
mindedness. Few of those serving as clinical psy- 
chologists in Hawaii could meet any of the three 
categories of requirements for the diplomate of the 
American Board.— F. C. Sumner. 

4378. Israeli, Nathan. (Long Island U., New 
York.) Preparation of reports in psychology by 
undergraduate students. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ed- 
wards Brothers, Inc., 1949. 4p. 15¢-—The aim of 
this paper is to guide under-graduate students in the 
preparation of term reports, experimental reports, 
and book reviews. Emphasis is placed on acquisition 
of workmanship and craftsmanship. The author 
specifically discusses (1) steps in the preparation of 
reports, (2) the fact-finding type of report, (3) the 
crtitical type of report and (4) the original type of 
report.—/. Barron. 

4379. Mariz, J. (U. Brazil, R. de Janeiro.) 
Formacfo de psicanalistas. (Training of psycho- 
analysts.) Brazil-méd., R. de Janeiro, 1949, 63, 
117-118.—The program of training of psycho- 
analysts at the Instituto Brasileiro de Psicanalise 
is briefly outlined. The complete training of a 
psychoanalyst requires time and energy. The 
curriculum embraces: (1) a profound personal 
analysis conducted by another analyst of recognized 
competence; (2) seminars in which theories, dis- 
cussions, presentation of cases, and study of the 
relations of psychoanalysis with other branches of 
human knowledge: medicine, sociology, anthro- 
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pelogy, pedagogy, etc., are considered; (3) analysis 
under supervision of at least 2 patients over a period 
of a year; (4) defense of a thesis.— F. C. Sumner. 


4380. Mialaret, G. Les difficultés de l’enseigne- 
ment de la psychologie. (The difficulties in teaching 
psychology.) Enfance, 1948, 1, 438-444.— Discussed 
are three principal categories of difficulties met with 
in teaching psychology: (1) difficulties which arise 
from the scientific orientation taken by psychology; 
(2) difficulties which spring from the method of 
psychology ; (3) difficulties which arise from the state 
of mind of the pupils. The discussion is introduced 
by a consideration of the difficulty in defining 
psychology. The ease of teaching the physical 
sciences is compared with the difficulty of teaching 
psychology.— F. C. Sumner. 

4381. Polmantier, Paul C. (U. Missouri, Co- 
lumbia.) Titles of school guidance workers. Occu- 
pations, 1950, 28, 349-352.—An analysis of the titles 
held by 1565 National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion members employed in schoo! systems composed 
of grades 1-12, shows that there are 53 title cate- 
gories. More than 93% bear one of 18 titles, 
however, and it is suggested that there is a trend 
toward the establishment of common titles.—G. S. 
Speer. 

4382. Sanford, Fillmore H. (Haverford Coll., Pa.), 
& Fleishman, Edwin A. A survey of undergraduate 
psychology courses in American colleges and 
universities. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 33-37.— 
A statistical definition of undergraduate psychology 
courses in the United States is attempted. Out of 
the 1,778 higher educational institutions 330 were 
selected using a stratified-random sampling tech- 
nique. Catalogues were explored to find under- 
graduate courses belonging to the field of psychology. 
Tables are given showing (1) the number of institu- 
tions of each type in the U.S. and the number 
sampled from each type, (2) the percentage of 
institutions offering various psychology courses, (3) 
percentage of schools of each type of institution 
offering each of the thirty most frequently offered 
courses, (4) the distribution of courses in the various 
areas of psychology.—R. Mathtas. 

4383. Vestermark, Seymour D. (U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C.) Training and its 
support under the National Mental Health Act. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1949, 106, 416-419.—The high- 
lights of the personnel training program during the 
first 2 years of operation are presented. Possible 
approaches for extending the training program in the 
future are considered. The author points to the need 
of a re-evaluation and definition of the current train- 
ing programs.—R. D. Weitz. 


(See also abstracts 4636, 4885) 
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4384. De Buen, Victor. (Jnstitute Psicotecnico, 
Barcelona, Spain.) Factores que intervienen en 
las perturbaciones psico-fisiolégicas producidas por 
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el movimiento. (Intervening factors in the psycho- 
physiological disturbances produced by movement.) 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1949, 4 (9), 55-85.— 
Movement forces disturb the individual by affecting 
various portions of the body in different ways, e.g. 
solid vs. liquid parts. There results, in addition a 
pressure against the solid surfaces of the body since 
the liquids within react more quickly to movement 
changes. Oscillating forces and sudden motion 
changes are more likely to disturb an individual than 
steady forces and gradual acceleration. This is 
because the physical and organic inertia of the 
organism which produces a delay in its reaction to 
motion’s forces causes the individual to need time 
to adjust to changes.—G. Elias. 

4385. Gladstone, Roy. An investigation of the 
relationship between palmar sweating and emotion 
as measured by a group test of palmar sweating. 
Microfilm Absir., 1950, 9(3), 171-173.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis, 1949, U. Illinois. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 162 p., $2.03, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1393. 


4386. Gorton, Bernard E. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
The physiology of hypnosis. Psychiat. Quart., 1949, 
23, 317—343.—This is part one of a two-part paper 
on the physiology of hypnosis. Introduction to the 
subject, notes on theories, methodological problems 
during experiment and discussion of the electro- 
encephalogram, metabolism, respiration, circulation, 
vasomotor activity, and hematological changes dur- 
ing hypnosis are included. While there is conflict in 
some of the research findings cited, the study with 
the electroencephalogram shows the electric activity 
of the cerebral cortex in hypnosis is the same as it 
is in the waking state and differs from that observed 
during sleep.— M. P. Klinger. 


4387. Hertzman, Max; Smith, G. Milton; & 
Clark, Kenneth B. (City Coll. New York.) The 
relation between changes in the angioscotoma and 
certain Rorschach signs under prolonged mild 
anoxia. J. gen. Psychol., 1949, 41, 263-271.— 
Anoxia tolerance in 20 male college students was 
measured by changes in angioscotoma. The subjects 
were also given the Rorschach test. The test 
responses indicate that extremely poor tolerators of 
anoxia were characterized by deep-seated anxieties, 
difficulty in integrating their emotions with their 
needs, and in setting up self-determined goals. The 
author maintains the significance of personality 
study in dealing with the problem of anoxia toler- 
ance.—M. J. Stanford. 
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4388. Baudouin, A. L’homme peut-il construire 
un cerveau intelligent?—-Notes sur la machine de 
W. R. Ashby. (Can man construct an intelligent 
brain?-—Notes on W. R. Ashby’s machine.) EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 370.—Abstract. 

4389. Bickford, R. G., & Rome, H. P. (Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) The electroencephalo- 
gram recorded during seizures produced by electro- 
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shock. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 369.— 
Abstract. 

4390. Burge, W. E. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Shift 
from negative to positive brain potential in the 
human duri general anaesthesia. Curr. Res. 
Anaesth., 1947, 26(3), 127-131.—In normal indi- 
viduals, it was found that the scalp is electronegative 
in relation to the forearm. In 64 patients during 
general anesthesia (ethylene, cyclopropane, ether, 
vinethene, nitrous oxide, pentothal) the electrical 
potential decreased down to zero or it became nega- 
tive. From previous studies on dogs, it is stated 
that the positive potential of the scalp corresponds 
to a negative potential of the underlying brain cortex, 
having parallel reversed fluctuations.—(Courtesy of 
Biol. Abstr.) 

4391. Buser, P., & Ecoiffier, J. Analyse auto- 
matique de l’activité de certaines aires corticales du 
lapin au cours de la stimulation lumineuse inter- 
mittente. (Automatic analysis of the activity of 
certain cortical areas in the rabbit during intermit- 
tent light stimulation.) EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1949, 1, 374.—Abstract. 

4392. Cerletti, Ugo. Centro di studio sulla 
fisiopatologia dell’elettroshock. (Physiopathology 
of electric shock research center.) Ricerca Scient., 
1949, 19, 489-493.—31 published and unpublished 
studies are reviewed in a series of abstracts. 11 
studies are on differences in the biological properties 
of the shocked and non-shocked brain. 7 studies 
are in the area of modifications of the activity of 
nerve elements and nerve centers aroused by electric 
shock. One study deals with the course of electric 
current, during electric shock, through the head. 
12 studies are in the area of new modes of procedure 
in the application of electric shock in the clinic and 
new clinical indications of electric shock therapy.— 
P. V. Marchetit. 

4393. Dubois, Robert. Météorosensibilité du 
systéme nerveux. (Meteorological sensitivity of the 
nervous system.) Progr. méd., Paris, 1949, 77, 390- 
394.—Discussed is the sensitivity of the nervous 
system to (1) temperature (heat, insulation, heat- 
wave, cold); (2) light; (3) humidity; (4) rain; (5) 
snow; (6) winds; (7) atmospheric electricity; (8) 
storm; (9) day-night change; (10) seasons; (11) 
solar periods.— F. C. Sumner. 

4394. Euziére, J., Gros, C:, Passouant, P., & 
Latour, H. Comitialité focalisée pendant le sommeil 
par le pentothal.—Astrocytome préfrontal. (Con- 
vulsion focalized during sleep by pentothal; pre- 
frontal astrocytome.) EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1949, 1, 375.—Abstract. 


4395. Francis, Carl C. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) Growth of the human pituitary fossa. 
Hum. Biol., 1948, 20, 1-20.—The skulls of 418 
fetuses, 400 living white children, 391 living negro 
children, and 1131 adults were studied. ‘The 
pituitary fossa grows rapidly during the fetal period 
and during the first year of postnatal life. During 
childhood, growth is less rapid but fairly uniform 
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except for a brief preadolescent spurt. Adult 
dimensions are attained at about the eighteenth 
year."" Sex and racial differences are discussed.— 
S. L. Halperin. 

4396. Gastaut, Henri; Paillas, Jean E., & 
Gastaut, Yvette. L’exploration EEG par les dériva- 
tions bipolaires 4 grande distance inter-électrode. 
(EEG exploration by bipolar derivations with large 
distance between electrodes.) EEG clin. Neuro- 
physiol., 1949, 1, 373-374.—Abstract. 

4397. Goodwin, Craig W., & Stein, S. N. (U. 
Illinois Med. Sch., Chicago.) A “correlator’’ for 
brain waves. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 
369.—Abstract. 

4398. Jarrett, R. F. (U. California, Berkeley.) A 
rapid method of plotting cortical lesions. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1949, 41, 303—306.— Method is described for 
plotting cortical lesions directly from an especially 
equipped microscope. This method eliminates the 
usual step of camera lucida tracings or direct photo- 
graphs.— M. J. Stanford. 


4399. McQuillen, Florence A. Cerebral mani- 
festations of anoxia; a review of the literature. 
J. Amer. Ass. Nurse Anesth., 1949, 17(2), 105-116.— 
A review of the literature with illustrative case 
histories on the following phases of anoxia: experi- 
mental studies with animals, experimental studies in 
human subjects, anoxia and anesthesia, and post- 

Bibliography of 164 titles.— 
Curr. Lit. Nat. Soc. Crippled 


operative psychosis. 
(Courtesy of Bull. 
Child.) 

4400. Plisson, M., & Rémond, Antoine. Notes 
sur l'utilisation du pentothal comme activant de 
l’électroencephalogramme. (Notes on the use of 
pentothal as activant for the electroencephalogram.) 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 371-372.— 
Abstract. 

4401. Prast, J. W. (Aeromed. Lab., Randolph 
Field, Tex.) An interpretation of certain EEG 
patterns as transient responses of a transmission 
system. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 370.— 
Abstract. 

4402. Roubicek, J., & Hill, D. Electroencephalo- 
graphy with pharyngeal electrodes. Brain, 1948, 
71, 77-87.—The electrical activity of the brain was 
recorded from single and double pharyngeal elec- 
trodes in 12 subjects; 3 on more than one occasion. 
Three of the patients were epileptics, 2 had pituitary 
tumors, 4 were psychiatric patients and 3 were 
normal subjects. The advantages of 2 pharyngeal 
electrodes were emphasized. In the normal subjects 
the rhythmical activity seen from such electrodes is 
of beta frequency (20-25 c./sec.) and of low voltage. 
This activity is independent of alpha rhythm 
activity. In an epileptic’ss EEG., wave and spike 
discharges were recorded simultaneously and inde- 
pendently from pairs of pharyngeal and scalp 
electrodes. The discharges appeared either first in 
the frontal scalp pair or simultaneously in the latter 
and the pharyngeal pair of electrodes.—(Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstr.) 
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4403. Rouvray, R., & Rémond, Antoine. Les 
potentiels odogénes.—Etude du comportement élec- 
trique propre des électrodes utilisées en EEG. 
(Odogenic potentials; study of electrical behavior 
characteristic of electrodes used in EEG.) EEG 
clin Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 374.—Abstract. 

4404. Saul, L. J., Davis, H., & Davis, P. A. 
Psychologic correlations with the electroencephalo- 
gram. Psychosom. Med., 1949, 11, 361-376.—Over 
a period of 5 years EEGs were recorded on 136 adult 
patients at the Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis. 
Three correlations are reported. (1) “Passive” 
individuals have A type EEG with high alpha 
indices; (2) women with strong masculine trends 
have B type or low-alpha EEGs; (3) frustrated, 
demanding, hostile women have mixed types of 
EEG.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

4405. Schneider, J.. & Rémond, Antoine. Notes 
préliminaires concernant l’action de la morphine a 
doses variables sur le tracé EEG. (Preliminary 
notes on the action of morphine in variable doses on 
the EEG.) EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 372.— 
Abstract. 

4406. Sureau, M., Fischgold, H., & Capdevielle, 
G. L’EEG du nouveau-né normal de 0 a 36 heures. 
(The EEG of the normal new-born child from 0 to 
36 hours.) EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 376.— 
Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 4338, 4512, 4747, 4762, 4777) 
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4407. Bruner, J. S., Postman, L., & Mosteller, F. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) A note on the 
measurement of reversals of perspective. Psycho- 
metrika, 1950, 15, 63-72.—Three major sources of 
variance in experiments on reversal of perspective 
are set, subjects, and sequence. They are the cause 
of a part of the contradictory findings. A statistical 
method which provides for utilization of analysis of 
variance in this type of problem is described.— M. O. 
Wilson. 

4408. Goetzl, Franz R., Goldschmidt, Margaret; 
Wheeler, Priscilla, & Stone, Freya. (Permanente 
Foundation, Oakland, Calif.) Influence of sugar 
upon olfactory acuity and upon the sensation complex 
of appetite and satiety. Gastroenterology, 1949, 12, 
252—257.—Experiments are described which demon- 
strate that sugar is capable of producing a decrease 
in olfactory acuity and capable of bringing about a 
conversion of the sensation of appetite into one of 
satiety. These effects of sugar were noted only 
when the subjects had been permitted both to taste 
and ingest a solution of sugar. Intravenous ad- 
ministration of glucose was found to be without 
influence upon olfactory acuity and the sensation 
complex of appetite and satiety. It is maintained 
that changes in blood sugar level are not likely to be 
responsible for the influence upon olfactory acuity.— 
F. C. Sumner. 
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4409. Harris, H., & Kalmus, H. Chemical 
specificity in genetical differences of taste sensitivity. 
Ann. Eugen., Camb., 1949, 15, 32-45.—Taste 
sensitivity of people tested previously with phenyl- 
thiourea (P.T.C.) were determined with the following 
substances: (1) thiourea, (2) thiocarbanilide, (3) 
thioglyoxaline, (4) methylthiouracil, (5) acetyl- 
thiourea, (6) diacetylthiourea, (7) thio-methyl- 
hydantoin, (8) urea, (9) uracil, (10) quinine, (11) 
phenylurea, (12) 6-aminothiouracil, (13) allylisothio- 
cyanate, (14) methylisothiocyanate, (15) sodium 
diethyl-dithio-carbamate, (16) S-methyl-pseudo- 
thiourea sulphate. A high positive correlation for 
the thresholds of P.T.C. and substances 1 to 7 was 
found. The thresholds of substances 8 to 11 showed 
only a slight correlation with those for P.T.C. It 
was not possible to determine accurate taste thresh- 
olds on substances 12 to 16 for reasons stated.— 
A. Weider. 

4410. Harris, H., & Kalmus, H. The measure- 
ment of taste sensitivity to phenylthiourea. Ann. 
Eugen., Camb., 1949, 15, 24-31.—A new method for 
the determination of taste sensitivity for phenyl- 
thiourea is described. It was found to give consistent 
results or repetition. In men the taste sensitivity 
for this substance was found to decrease with age. 
This was true for both tasters and non-tasters, but 
the relative frequency of the two groups was not 
significantly altered. In accordance with previous 
data women had a slightly greater taste sensitivity 
for P.T.C. than men.—A. Weider. 

4411. Langwill, Katheryn E. (Drexel Inst. Technol., 
Philadelphia.) Taste perception and taste prefer- 
ences of the consumer. Food Technol., 1949, 3(4), 
136-139.—Taste perception was studied by deter- 
mining the ability of 257 women and 242 men, 
between the ages of 17 and 30 yrs., to differentiate 
between the 4 basic tastes—sweet, salt, sour and 
bitter. Preferences were also recorded. Women 
showed a greater sensitivity of taste than men in 
distinguishing between the 4 basic tastes. The pH 
of the saliva did not appear to influence the ability 
of an individual to differentiate between the 4 basic 
tastes. Over 50% of the men and women preferred 
moderately sweet and salty foods. More women 
than men preferred excessively salty and sour foods. 
Over 50% of the men liked slightly sour foods.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Absir.) 


4412. McCord, Carey P. (The Industrial Health 
Conservancy Laboratories, Detroit, Mich.), & Withe- 
ridge, William N. Odors; physiology and control. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. x, 405 p. $6.50.— 
This text has 23 chapters: the anatomy of the ol- 
factory system; the physiology of the olfactory 
sense; chemical constitution and odors; odor classifi- 
cation; odor detection and measurement; the 
pathology and perversions of the olfactory system; 
the influence of odors on health and comfort; human 
body odors in health; human body odors in disease; 
odors in the diagnosis of disease; household odors; 
odors of waters and foods; industrial odors; the 
offensive trades; air conditioning and odors; chemical 
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and physical destruction of odors; odor masking; 
odor cancellation and counteraction; the sorption 
of odors; odors as warning agents; odor repellents 
and odor attractors; the making of an odor survey; 
the legal aspects of odor nuisances. 124-page 
bibliography.— F. C. Sumner. 

4413. Munro, A. F., & Chrenko, F.A. The effects 
of air temperature and velocity and of various 
flooring materials on the thermal sensations and 
skin temperature of the feet. J. Hyg., 1948, 46(4), 
451-465.—-Skin temperature measurements were 
made on two subjects, at ankle, sole and toe, and 
their sensations of warmth or coldness were rated on 
contact of bare or shod feet with various types of 
floorings, and on exposure to air currents. There 
was significant difference in skin temperature change 
of shod feet on cork or concrete at 55° F, but not 
at 65° F. Skin temperature changes and thermal 
sensation correlated well, though the 2 subjects were 
somewhat different in their sensitivity to changes. 
Changes in skin temperature and sensations of bare 
feet corresponded to the conductivities of the floor 
materials. Movement of air up to 50 ft./min. at 
55° F for 1 hr. had little effect on comfort. Ankle 
temperature fell during walking, and rose as soon as 
the person sat down. Air temperature is considered 
to be the dominant factor in foot comfort, and floors 
of high conductivity are undesirable if air temper- 
ature is too low.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


4414. Potelunas, Clement B., Meixner, Margaret 
D., & Hardy, James D. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., 
New York.) Measurement of pain threshold and 
superficial hyperalgesia in diseases of the skin. J. 
invest. Derm., 1949, 12, 307-316.—Pain thresholds 
were measured, with a 3-second exposure to intense 
thermal radiation as the painful stimulus, on the 
unaffected and pathologic skin of 65 dermatologic 
patients. Tests of sensitiveness to painful stimuli 
above the pain threshold were made by exposing the 
unaffected skin to a stimulus causing a 4 dol pain and 
measuring the amount of stimulus required to evoke 
pain of the same intensity from the pathologic skin. 
It was found that 57% of all patients had the same 
pain threshold on affected and unaffected skin; that 
29% had lowered and 14% had raised pain thresholds 
in areas of skin lesions. In patients with active 
pruritus 61% had the same thresholds in unaffected 
and pathologic skin areas.— F. C. Sumner. 


4415. Schwartz, Arthur M., Sata, William K., & 
Laszlo, Daniel. (Montefiore Hospital, New York.) 
Studies on pain. Science, 1950, 111, 310-311.— 
“Our observations have shown that though peri- 
pheral vasoconstriction is evolved by noxious stimuli 
it is not synchronous with pain perception and hence 
cannot be directly interpreted as an indication of the 
presence or degree of pain. Nevertheless, it is felt 
that studies of the vasomotor response under care- 
fully controlled conditions are useful in the evalua- 
tion of analgesic drugs. .. .”” Analgesic drugs in- 
jected subcutaneously (morphine, codeine, demerol, 
NU 1196) differentially elevate the threshold of 
vasoconstrictor response, which remains unaffected 
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by placebos, and for varying durations depending 
on drug and dosage.—B. R. Fisher. 


4416. Volger, J. (Philips’ Gloei., Eindhoven, 
Holland.) On estimation of tenths. Appl. Sct. 
Res., 1948, Al, 215-—218.—55 observers each made 1 
reading at a distance of 2 meters on each of 100 
scales 30 cm. long printed on cardboard with scale 
intervals of lcm. Pointers 1 mm. wide were printed 
on the cards to indicate each of the 10 basic decimal 
positions once on each of ten cards. There were, 
consequently, a total of 550 readings for each decimal 


position. Most observers made 5 to 25 errors. 
Errors never exceeded one decimal unit. For 
a single observer both positive and negative 


errors hardly ever appeared for any one scale; 
errors were systematically either positive or negative 
for any one observer and scale. The .3 and .4 
decimals were read .1 too low 22% and 26% of the 
time respectively, and the .6 and .7 decimals were 
read .1 too high 24% and 25% of the time respec- 
Errors were rare for other decimal positions, 
with no errors for the 0 position.—R. W. Burnham. 


4417. Wolf, Stewart. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., 
New York.) Studies on nausea; effects of ipecac 
and other emetics on the human stomach and duo- 
denum. Gastroenterology, 1949, 12, 212-218.— 
Observations of the actions of various emetics on 
several human subjects, and the pathogenesis of 
nausea are discussed. The findings are to the effect 
that (1) the nauseating effect of ‘“‘amigen”’ is to be 
attributed to its disgusting taste rather than to 
any local or post-absorptive effect in the G.I. tract; 
(2) that copper sulphate caused precipitation of 
mucus in the stomach and irritation of the gastric 
mucosa, but no nausea when it was allowed access 
only to the stomach; (3) that irritation of the 
stomach mucosa by mechanical stimuli likewise 
failed to induce nausea; (4) that ipecac was non- 
irritating to the stomach; (5) that the mechanism 
responsible for nausea and the site of origin of 
impulses which carry the sensation are still not 
C. Sumner. 


tively. 


clear F. 


(See also abstract 4338) 
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4418. Buck, G. B. Color preference studies with 
fluorescent lamps. Jillum. Engng, N. Y., 1950, 45, 
165—173.—Subjective responses of likes and dislikes 
of everyday colored objects were taken from 2,500 
lay observers under various fluorescent lighting 
situations. It was found that the color impression 
of an object is affected not only by the spectral 
characteristics of the light source but also by the 
physiological and psychological conditions of the 
observer. Some of the factors found to influence the 
color impression were the order of presentation, the 
illumination level, the surroundings of the observed 
object, the color adaptation of the observer, tem- 
perature, humidity, season, time of day, and state 
of health of the observer.—G. W. Knox. 
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4419. Campbell, F. W., & Whiteside, T. C. D. 
(U. Glasgow, Scotland.) Induced pupillary oscilla- 
tions. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1950, 34, 180-189.—When 
the beam of a slit-lamp falls on the iris and overlaps 
on to the pupil to reach the retina, a sustained series 
of iris oscillations take place. Previous dark- 
adaptation of the retina increases and previous light 
adaptation decreases the rate of the oscillations 
during the first five minutes. A significant negative 
correlation is found between pupil-size and frequency 
of oscillation. Age, sex, and color of iris do not 
significantly affect the frequency of pupillary 
oscillations. Pupilary fatigue does not significantly 
affect the frequency or amplitude of the oscillations. 
—A. Weider. 

4420. Campos, E. O Daltonismo. (Daltonism.) 
Rev. Brasil Oftal., 1949, 7, 175-214-—The author 
discusses the subject under the headings: light, the 
luminous spectrum, theories of colour vision, colour 
vision in animals and children, and methods of 
diagnosis. He examined 100 children in different 
age groups and found that the colour sense seems to 
be fully developed at the age of 5, irrespective of 
sex. He used coloured pencils and found that out of 
the 100, 16 did not recognize the red, 19 the yellow 
and pale blue, 21 green, 27 yellow, 25 dark blue and 
55 purple.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


4421. Costa, Massucco A. Costanza percettiva 
di intervalli vuoti. (Perceptual constancy of empty 
intervals.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1949, 
10, 377—388.— Experiments on perception constancy 
of empty intervals (between prismatic rulers, small 
sticks, small cubes) made on 100 subjects, 20 for 
each age group (adults, 10-12, 7-8, 6-7, 5-6) are 
reported. The fixed stimulus is at 1 m. from S., 
the variable at 4m. The results show, in general, a 
greater constancy for adults than for children. The 
author concludes that “the observed facts are in 
favor of the hypothesis of an evolution of constancy 
as well as to the acquiring of new (intellectual) 
means of synthesis.’—A. Manoil. 


4422. Diaz-Caneja, E. Segunda contribucion 
al estudio de la alternancia binocular. (On bi- 
nocular alternating activity.) Arch. Soc. Oftal. 
Hispano-Amer., 1949, 9, 475-500.—A discussion on 
the central associative factors in visual perceptions. 
The concept of uniocular alternating activity is 
denied. The author states that visual activity is a 
function of great complexity and depends on 
processes of inhibition and prevalence. Association 
of all the stimulated areas is necessary, which means 
that not only are the zones of both hemispheres to 
be associated but also the zones of different depth in 
the visual cortex.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


4423. Galifret, Yves, & Piéron, Henri. Du mode 
de transmission intrarétinienne de |’excitation 
lumineuse. (Intraretinal transmission of luminous 
excitation.) C.R. Acad. Sci., Paris., 1950, 230, 
469-471.—One dark-adapted observer made 101 
and 114 observations using peripheral (15° tem- 
porally) visual areas of 900” and 9” respectively to 
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determine the latency of response for brief (10~ sec. 
duration) luminous flashes made by condenser 
discharges in a xenon tube, with fixation assured by 
four red points in a square. Mean and median 
latencies were insignificantly different, and the 
distributions were almost rigorously coincident. 
The conclusion was drawn that transmission of the 
sensory message from receptor to ganglion cell must 
occur by some process of diffusion (Katz, Hodgkin, 
and Arvanitaki) in which a continuous potential is 
produced from the photons absorbed by the photo- 
sensitive substances of the rods. The all-or-none 
law which would require different latencies for 
punctiform, as compared to larger, retinal areas 
does not, the authors state, apply to transmitted 
excitation in the interior of the retina—R. W. 
Burnham. 

4424. Granstrém, K. O., & Magnusson, J. Hen- 
ning. (Sachs Hosp. for Children, Stockholm, Sweden.) 
Convergent strabismus, macular foci and toxo- 
plasmosis in monozygotic twins. Brit. J. Ophthal., 
1950, 34, 105-107.—The patients are two definitely 
monozygotic twins. Both exhibited convergent 
strabismus as well as a healed chorioretinal focus in 
the macula of the affected eye. Serological tests for 
toxoplasmosis were positive in both twins and in both 
their parents. Despite the pronounced concordance 
the strabismus must in these patients be considered 
as exogenously conditioned.—A. Weider. 

4425. Jackson, C. R. S. (Nuffield Laboratory of 
Ophthalmology, Oxford, Eng.) The action of eserine 
upon the eye following the use of atropine. Brit. J. 
Ophthal., 1950, 34, 156-160.—The effect of eserine 
on a small number of eyes after the action of atropine 
is reported. In all cases contraction of the pupil and 
activity of the ciliary muscle were restored. A 
possible therapeutic use for this action is suggested. 
It is shown that these effects have been previously 
described, but have been neglected.—A. Weider. 


4426. Kevern, G. M. Effect of source size upon 
approach light performance. Jilum. Engng, N. Y., 
1950, 45, 96-98.—During low visibility conditions 
considerable error is introduced by a consideration 
of each light source as a point rather than of a 
finite size. An investigation was made to find the 
effect of source size upon the visual range of ap- 
proach lights. It is the author’s opinion that the 
following factors should be investigated before the 
visual effects of source size can be determined: (1) 
the background brightness during daylight fog, (2) 
the correlation between laboratory, and practical 
pilot visual thresholds, (3) the effect of non-circular 
shapes, (4) the effect of non-uniform brightness, and 
(5) the effect of grouping two or more small sources. 
—G. W. Knox. 

4427. Kluyskens, J., & Titeca, J. Etude électro- 
encéphalographique du champ visuel. (Electro- 
encephalographic study of the visual field.) EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 372.—Abstract. 

4428. Martin, L. C., Day, D. J., & Kaniowski, W. 
(Imperial Coli. of Science & Technology, London, 


4424-4432 


Eng.) Visual acuity with brief stimuli. Brit. J. 
Ophthal., 1950, 34, 89-104.—These experiments aim 
at increasing the range of intensities beyond those 
for which measurements of flash visual acuity have 
already been made. Double-star and Foucault- 
grating test objects were employed, with dark- 
adaptation and low light-adaptation respectively. 
The limiting angles of resolution were found to be 
small under medium intensity stimuli, and they do 
not suggest that eye-movements have any major 
effects in improving acuity. ‘Over-exposure”’ 
effects with high-intensity flashes are studied, and 
some possible connected physical and chemical 
processes in the retina are suggested for discussion.— 


A. Weider. 


4429. Mellick, A. Convergence; an investigation 
into the normal standards of age groups. Brit. 
J. Ophthal., 1949, 33, 755-763.—561 subjects were 
examined on the synoptophore and variable prism 
stereoscope, and their horizontal ductions were 
compared from the point of view of age and two 
types of target. The effects of age and of both types 
of target were found to be slight. Difference in the 
results obtained on the two instruments are de- 
scribed and analysed.—A. Weider. 


4430. Millard, E. B., & McCann, W.S. Effect of 
vitamin A,» on the red and blue threshold of fully 
dark adapted vision. J. appl. Physiol., 1949, 1, 
807-810.—Fifteen medical students were put on a 
diet limited in vitamin A containing foods. After 
47 days, 8 of these received 13,000 U of vitamin A, 
for 72 days and 32,000 U for 39 additional days. 
The other 7 received a placebo. During the whole 
experimental period the red and blue thresholds 
were measured after 30 minutes’ dark adaptation 
about 75 times for each subject. Threshold changes 
were found only in the last period of 39 days when 
the subjects on vitamin Az showed a lowering of the 
red threshold of about 30% while the control group 
showed a slight rise (19%). The latter showed a 
similar rise in the blue threshold while there was no 
change in the A, group.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


4431. Norton, H. W. (U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, Oak Ridge, Tenn.) Estimation of 
linkage in Rucker’s pedigree of nystagmus and 
color-blindness. Amer. J. Hum. Genet., 1949, 1, 
55-65.—‘‘Linkage of the two genes was implied by 
the assumption of sex-linked transmission of both 
abnormalities, and the estimated cross-over pro- 
portion, 0.213 + 0.196, deviates from 0.5 in the 
direction favoring this supposition.”” (See 24: 4434.) 
—S. L. Halperin. 


4432. Ponzo, Mario. (U. Rome, Italy.) Ilcinema 
e le imagini collettive. (The moving picture and 
collective images.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
1949, 10, 389-405.—-Descriptions and experimental 
results on collective stereotypes designated by the 
author as collective fantastic images are presented. 
These images are based on natural tendencies 
(affective-instinctive dynamisms) as well as on 
individual and collective experiences. The moving 
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picture with its visual-affective language makes use 
of collective images and creates favorable conditions 
for their development; consequently, they can be 
used as a means for modifying social behavior. 8 
tests for ascertaining types of collective images.— 
A. Manoil. 

4433. Prince, J. H. Visual development. Vol. I. 
Edinburgh: E. & S. Livingstone, 1949. xii, 418 p. 
This book traces the evolution of the visual ap- 
paratus in animals and man. Part I is devoted to 
photoreception, perception, and retinal structure in 
man and animals; Part II to visual evolution in 
invertebrates and vertebrates; Part III, colour 
vision; Part IV, night-vision and dark-adaptation; 
Part V to methods of examination of the eyes of 
10-page glossary, 85 references.—F. C. 





animals, 
Sumner. 

4434. Rucker, C. Wilbur. (Mayo Clinic, Roches- 
ter, Minn.) Sex-linked nystagmus associated with 
red-green color-blindness. Amer. J. Hum. Genet., 


1949, 1, 52-54.—Report of a pedigree in which two 
traits appear together in several members of a 
family; the genes involved are both carried on the 


X chromosome. (See 24: 4431.)—S. L. Halperin. 


4435. Schwarz, Friedrich. (U. Leipzig.) Unter- 
suchungen tiber die Darbietungszeiten von Seh- 


proben. (Research on the exposure-time for vision 
experiments.) Pfltig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1948, 
249(6/7), 560-582.—The exposure-time needed by 


subjects to recognize correctly “‘Landolt’s broken 
test rings’’ was measured at various illuminations of 
the rings and the background. The relation between 
the illumination of the background (I) and minimal 
exposure-times (t) can be represented by I x t curves. 


The slope of these curves for constant illumination 
of the rings decreases with increasing illumination 
of the background. The absolute values for the 


optimal exposure-times of various subjects demon- 
strate no fixed relation to their visual acuity or to 
their perfectness of dark adaptation.—(Courtesy of 
Biol. Abstr.) 

4436. Taylor, S. Binocular vision. Optician, 
1949, 117, 285-289.—The author refutes the theory 
of Elliman that binocular vision is due to a projection 
of the two retinal images into space where they are 
fused. He argues that the fusion of the two retinal 
images takes place in the brain and is mentally 
related to the object in space.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 
Lit.) 

4437. Thomson, L. C. (Institute of Ophthal- 
mology, London, Eng.) The nervous system in visual 
adaptation. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1950, 34, 129-146.— 
The idea presented in this article is that the sensory 
receptor cells in the retina, which are in contact 
with the photochemical system of the eye, play a 
part in visual adaptation. It is proposed that these 
cells alter their sensitivity to the end-products of 
the photo-chemical reactions and that this sensitivity 
change is in addition to any which may be attributed 
to the photochemical mechanism. 34 references.— 
A. Weider. 
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4438. Thomson, L. C. (Institute of Ophthal- 
mology, London, Eng.) The photopic luminosity curve 
and visual purple. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1949, 33, 505- 
508.—Recently Dartnall has suggested that the 
photopic as well as the scotopic luminosity may be 
mediated by the single pigment visual purple. 
Evidences suggested that tend to find his hypotheses 
incorrect. ‘“The described curve describes not the 
sensitivity of the light-adapted retina as a whole, but 
only the sensitivity of a separate brightness-perceiv- 
ing mechanism playing no part in colour discrimina- 
tion.’’ One merit of Dartnall’s hypothesis is, there- 
fore, that it enables an attempt to be made at 
separation of the activity of the brightness mecha- 
nism from those of the colour-perceiving mechanisms 
in the human eye. Unfortunately, because of 
absence of data, the derived curve cannot at present 
be continued into the red region of the spectrum.— 
A. Weider. 

4439. Wald, George, & Brown, Paul K. (Har- 
vard U., Cambridge, Mass.) The synthesis of 
rhodopsin from retinene. Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., 
Wash., 1950, 36, 84~-92.—Vitamin A; and Az were 
oxidized in vitro to the corresponding retinenes, 
which were then reacted with animal extracts to 
yield rhodopsins with the appropriate spectral 
distribution. This energy-yielding process is in- 
hibited by “‘retinene-trapping reagents as hydroxyl- 
amine.” —M. M. Berkun. 

4440. Wald, George; Durrell, Jack, & St. George, 
Robert C. C. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) The 
light reaction in the bleaching of rhodopsin. Science, 
1950, 111, 179-181.—Absorption of light by rho- 
dopsin in ordinary solutions or dry gelatin film leads 
to an initial photochemical change followed by 
relatively slow thermal reactions. Techniques for 
studying the photoproduct are described, its spectra 
measured, as well as those of its thermal reduction 
products. Parallels between the bleaching of 
rhodopsin and the photographic process, and 
speculation on the relation between bleaching of 
rhodopsin and excitation of rod vision are made.— 
B. R. Fisher. 

4441. Wald, George, & Hubbard, Ruth. (Harvard 
U., Cambridge, Mass.) The synthesis of rhodopsin 
from Vitamin A. Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1950, 
36, 92-102.—Since in vitro yield from oxidation of 
Vitamin A with retinal homogenates in the presence 
of a “binder” as hydroxylamine does not correspond 
to the yield in intact frog retina, either there are 
factors from the pigment epithelium participating 
in the reaction, or there is an alternate mechanism 
yet to be explored —M. M. Berkun. 


4442. Weale, R. (Institute of Ophthalmology, 
London, Eng.) After-images. Brit. J. Ophthal., 
1950, 34, 190-192.—This author’s experimental 
results are at variance with Edridge-Green’s con- 
clusions, in particular with his statement that the 
cones are stimulated indirectly by the decomposition 
products of the photochemical fluid (visual purple) 
and not directly by light. On the contrary, they 
suggest that in cone-vision the response is more rapid 
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than in rod-vision. They also suggest that the 
persistence of the stimulating action is greater in the 
latter.—A. Weider. 


4443. Winkelman, J. E. The motor impulse 
elicited by the retinal stimulus and the binocular 
optical reflexes. Brit. J. Ophihal., 1949, 33, 629- 
635.—A theory on the binocular optical reflexes is 
presented. According to this theory and based on 
experimental evidence, fusion, localisation and 
apparent movement are explained as physiological 
rather than psychological phenomena. They are 
optical reflexes, of which the physiological correlate 
is provided by the motor impulses elicited by the 
retinal stimuli.—A. Weider. 

4444. Wojtusiak, R. J. (U. Krakow, Poland.) 
Investigations on the vision of infra-red in animals. 
I. Investigations on water tortoises. Bull. int. 
Acad. Polonaise, Sci. Ser. B. II., 1948, 1947 (1/8), 
43-61.—Experimental animals (Emys europaea, 
Geoclemys reevesi and Cyclemys amboinensis) were 
accustomed to being fed in a light spot projected on 
a white cardboard by a Vitalux 500 W lamp. The 
wave length of this lamp ranges from 270 to 2000 
my. When the tortoises learned to take the food 
from the light spot, they were given 2 light spots to 
distinguish, differing in their content of infra-red 
radiation. Elaborate precautions were taken to 
assure complete similarity of both light spots in the 
color, shape, temp., amount of radiation, etc. The 
apparatus used is exactly described. All the tor- 
toises discerned the presence of infra-red quite well 
(60-84% positive reactions). It is concluded that 
the tortoises show a sensitivity to infra-red, and that 
therefore they see better in fog and night than man. 
—(Courtesy of Biol. Absir.) 


(See also abstracts 4387, 4391, 4780, 4891, 4921) 
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4445. Bolle, Antonio, Lo Surdo, Antonio, & 
Zanotelli, Guglielmo. Sensibilita alla localizzazione 
biauricolare in funzione della frequenza. (Binaural 
localization sensitivity as a function of frequency.) 
Ricerca Scient., 1947, 17, 873—877.—Thresholds for 
space displacement of sound sources measured by 
phase and intensity were studied. (1) For the 
frequencies used (128, 256, 512, & 1024 c.) there is 
an ample intensity interval in which the threshold 
of displacement for intensity and that for phase 
remain constant. (2) The threshold of displacement 
for intensity in the above interval remains ap- 
proximately constant with frequency variations from 
128 to 1000 c; or its absolute value is Al/Ip) = a 
constant. (3) The threshold of displacement for 
phase, in the same interval of intensity and of 
frequency, increases in relation to the frequency 
indicating that the minimum perceptible time differ- 
ence with which each value of instantaneous sound 
pressure impinges upon the ear drums is a constant. 
—P. V. Marchetts. 

4446. Burn, R. A. (Royal Eye Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Deafness and the Laurence-Moon-Biedl 


4443-4449 


syndrome. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1950, 34, 65-87.—Two 
new families of the Laurence-Biedl syndrome are 
reported. The literature of the syndrome as a 
whole is reviewed over the last ten years. In 
addition, all case reports mentioning deafness pub- 
lished since 1864 are reviewed in detail. From this 
survey, the following points emerge: The incidence 
of congenital mutism in Laurence-Moon-Biedl cases 
and their sibs is 30 times as high as in the general 
population. There is an excess of affected males. 
Scanty postmortem evidence points to a pituitary 
abnormality with an excess of basophil and eosinophil 
cells in the anterior lobe. The possible theories of 
inheritence are discussed. It is concluded that deaf 
mutism is related in some way at present unknown 
to the syndrome. 88 item-bibliography.—A. Weider. 


4447. de Bruine-Altes, J. C. (University Ear, 
Nose and Throat Clinic, Groningen, Holland.), & 
Huizing, H. C. The monaural masking method for 
recruitment testing in symmetrical deafness. Acia 
oto-laryng., Stockh., 1949, 37, 385-391.—Value of 
‘‘monaural masking method”’ for testing for recruit- 
ment in bilaterally symmetrical hearing loss is 
demonstrated by consideration of 3 conditions: (1) 
hearing loss for the masking tone is greater than 
that of the masked tone, (2) hearing loss for the 
masking tone is less than that of the masked tone, 
and (3) hearing loss for both tones is the same. Use 
of the method assumes that the effective masking 
given by a tone is uniquely related to its loudness and 
that a similar relation exists between the loudness of 
a tone and its resistance to being masked. Authors 
point out that the masking method can handle these 
symmetrical hearing losses whereas the traditional 
alternate binaural loudness match cannot.—I. J. 
Hirsh. 

4448. Herberts, G. (Akademiska Sjukhuset, Up- 
psala, Sweden.) On vestibular symptoms in connec- 
tion with anaphylactic shock in guinea-pigs. Acta 
oto-laryng., Stockh., 1949, 37, 392-—398.—Usual shock 
picture after sensitization (intraperitoneal, 1 ml of 
3% egg albumen) and subsequent injection (jugular 
vein, .5 ml of 3% egg albumen) is elaborated with a 
description of some vestibular symptoms, e.g. head 
rolling, conjugate deviation and nystagmus. 
Whereas main shock symptoms are observed for 
from 3 to 5 minutes after injection (followed then by 
death) the vestibular symptoms are noted earlier, 
only a few seconds after injection. Observations are 
correlated with histologic sections and pathologies 
based primarily on local (unilateral) hyperemia.— 
I. J. Hirsh. 

4449. Klensch, Herbert. (U. Bonn, Germany.) 
Beitrag zur Frage der Lokalisation des Schalles im 
Raum. (Contribution to the question of localization 
of sound in space.) P/fliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1948, 
250, 492-500.—Recognition by both ears of the 
difference in distance and in direction of a source of 
sound waves is not sufficient for an exact localization 
of the source. Recognition of the absolute direction 
of the sound waves is necessary, since many points 
of possible location of the sound source have the 
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same differences in distance and direction. By the 
use of 2 small metal funnels connected with the ears 
by rubber tubes, it can be shown that the apparent 
localization of the sound source is not dependent 
upon the position of the funnels alone, but is deter- 
mined to a large extent by the position of the head 
in relation to the position of the trunk. Small 
movements of the head are essential for the exact 
localization of sound sources.—(Courtesy of Biol. 
Abstr.) 
RESPONSE PROCESSES 

4450. Bakwin, Harry. Lateral dominance, right- 
and left-handedness. /. Pediat., 1950, 36, 385-391. 

A summary of the development, incidence and 
factors associated with lateral dominance.—M. C. 
Templin. 

4451. Chinn, Herman IL, & Oberst, Fred W. 
(USAF Sch. Aviation Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) 
Effectiveness of various drugs in prevention of air- 


sickness. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1950, 73, 
218-219.—Results, significant at the 5% level, 
indicate that a combination of hyoscine hydro- 


bromide and Benadryl is more effective than either 
drug alone. ‘The incidence of vasomotor dis- 
turbances and nausea not leading to vomiting was 
similarly decreased”... by this combination. 
Drowsiness and dryness of the mouth were the chief 
complaints. Tests with smaller dosages and with 
other antihistaminics are underway.—L. A. Penn- 
ington. 

4452. Friedrich, Ernst. Jugend in Gefangen- 
schaft: Bericht eines aus Russland heimgekehrten 


Studenten. (Youth in captivity: a report of a 
student returned from Russia.) Disch. Untversitats- 
seitung, 1950, 5, 13-25.—The author was taken 


prisoner of war in August, 1944, at the age of 19. He 
returned, presumably, in 1947. Of special interest 
are the passages bearing on the psychology of 
hunger. During the painful transport into the 
hinterland, hunger overshadowed all other in- 
conveniences, subduing all other thoughts and feel- 
ing. When anything was said at all, it concerned 
eating. When the author was sent into the hospital 
because of extreme weakness, eating (and bowel 
movements), not sex, were the principal topics of 
conversation.—J. Brogek. 

4453. Gottschalk, Louis A., Serota, Herman M., 
& Roman, Klara Goldzieher. Handwriting in 
rheumatoid arthritics. Psychosom. Med., 1949, 11, 
354-360.—Point pressure and speed of handwriting 
measurements were made for 15 rheumatoid ar- 
thritics, 15 controls with other diseases, and 15 
controls with no disease. Both disease groups 
showed more variations in frequency, amplitude and 
wave-form of the point pressure tracings. The 
technique is suggested to have value in that it is a 
simple mechanical means for measuring the impair- 
ment of expressive muscular performance.—J. W. 
Bowles, Jr. 

4454. Hewes, Gordon W. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia.) Lateral dominance, culture, and writing 
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systems. Hum. Biol., 1949, 21, 233-245.—90 to 
95% of people are right-eyed and right-handed and 
it is generally accepted that lateral dominance is 
genetically determined. Nevertheless, research could 
profitably be directed toward examining those 
cultures in which people read and write in directions 
other than from left to right. Such study could 
throw considerable light on social and cultural 
influences in lateral dominance as they affect reading 
and writing and manual activities; and such study 
might open a new approach to the treatment of 
reading handicaps associated with ocular or motor 
disabilities.—S. L. Halperin. 

4455. Hildreth, Gertrude. (4/5 W. 118th St., New 
York.) The development and training of hand 
dominance: I. Characteristics of handedness. II. 
Developmental tendencies in handedness. III. 
Origins of handedness and lateral dominance. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1949, 75, 197-220; 221-254; 255-275. 
—lIn the first three of a series of articles, the literature 
pertinent to handedness tendencies and patterns 
and the educational and social significance of handed- 
ness, the early childhood development and incidence 
of handedness, and the various theories which have 
been proposed to account for the origins of lateral 
dominance, are discussed.—R. B. Ammons. 


4456. Miller, George A., & Viek, Peter. (Har- 
vard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Hoarding in the rat asa 
function of the length of the path. /. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1950, 43, 66-69.—‘“Data on hoarding 
behavior were obtained from six male and six 
female rats. Five food bins extended along the 
side of the hoarding alley from the door of the cage 
to the end of the alley. In this situation the rats 
showed no preference for the nearest food bin, but 
distributed their hoarding equally among the five 
bins. This pattern of behavior is inefficient if the 
rat’s goal is to get a large supply of pellets into the 
cage, but is consistent with the suggestion that the 
rat’s goal is the hoarding activity itself.”—L. I. 
O' Kelly. 

4457. Siegel, Paul S., & Talantis, Billie S. (U. 
Alabama, University.) Water intake as a function 
of privation interval when food is withheld. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1950, 43, 62-65.—When 
rats are deprived of water for 6, 12, 24 and 48 hours, 
and food is withheld during privation, the voluntary 
water-intake “is positively related to duration of 
privation interval. The relationship may be de- 
scribed as an increasing function of slight negative 
acceleration.’’— L. J. O'Kelly. 


(See also abstracts 4462, 4466, 4573) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


4458. Alvarez de Linera, Antonio. (J/nstitute 
Cardenal Cisneros, Madrid, Spain.) Dados y naipes 
en parapsicologia. (Dice and cards in parapsy- 
chology.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1949, 
4(9), 85—-113.—The work of Rhine and his students 
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at Duke is reviewed with approbation. Ellis’s 
criticism to to the effect that Rhine’s studies, when 
repeated by those skeptical of parapsychology, have 
not brought results is rejected as irrelevant. An- 
alogies are drawn between such concepts of para- 
psychology as ESP, PK, and mental telepathy and 
the power of prayer and the ability of mediums to 
raise tables and to move pencils by thought trans- 
ference.—G. Elias. 

4459. Beach, Frank A. 
Can animals (men) reason? Nat. Hist., 1948, 57(3), 
112-116——The 4th article on “Brains and the 
Beast”’ (See 23: 2588) distinguished between learning 
by trial and error and behavior plasticity attributable 
to reasoning. The latter usually involves 4 steps— 
analysis, hypothesis, a variety of tests, and accep- 
tance of a workable one. The most parsimonious 
interpretation of animal behavior is likely to be the 
correct interpretation. Monkeys and apes have 
accomplished solutions so reminiscent of human 
reasoning that the same term seems applicable to 
both. At this stage of knowledge the search for 
acceptable scientific proof on the reasoning of dogs, 
horses, cats, and other four-footed creatures has 
been completely unsuccessful——(Courtesy of Biol. 
Abstr.) 

4460. Coleman, James C. (U. New Mexico, 
Albuquerque.) Facial expressions of emotion. Psy- 
chol. Monogr., 1949, 63(1), 36 p—Six male and 6 
female S’s were run through a series of 8 stimulus 
situations on two separate occasions. On the first 
run the S was asked to respond in a natural manner; 
on the second he was asked to act out the response 
he considered appropriate to the situation. Motion 
picture recordings were made of both sets of re- 
sponses. Four groups of judges consisting of 379 
lower division psychology students were asked to 
identify the situation eliciting the given facial ex- 
pression of selected S’s. As a result of this experi- 
mental study it appears that: (1) marked individual 
differences characterized the responses of different 
individuals to different stimuli; (2) there is ap- 
parently no sex difference in overt responses or 
introspective report or in identification of the facial 
expressions of emotion; and (3) there is little increase 
in reliability resulting from observation of mouth or 
eye region.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4461. du Bois-Reymond, Fanny. Uber die arche- 
typische Bedingtheit des erstgeborenen Sohnes und 
seiner Mutter. (The archetypal determination of 
the first-born son and his mother.) Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1950, 9, 37-52.—In terms of 
concepts developed by C. J. Jung, modern man’s 
determination through archetypes is discussed with 
special reference to first-born sons. A Jewish ritual 
with the first-born is described, and a case of com- 
pulsion through being a first-born is reported. 
English and French summaries.—E. F. Muenszinger. 

4462. Edwards, A. S. (U. Georgia, Athens.) In- 
voluntary movements following perceived and re- 
called emotional situations. J. gen. Psychoi., 1949, 
41, 233-238.—Finger tremor of 50 men and 50 
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college women was measured following efforts to 
arouse anger by (1) display of horror pictures, and 
(2) encouraging the subjects to recall some anger- 
producing earlier experience and regaining the feeling 
of anger. Men apparently showed more finger 
tremor in both the situations than did women. In 
the first stimulus situation there was an average 
increase of 41% for men and 36% for women in the 
amount of finger tremor. In the second situation the 
increase was greater with 78% for males and 84% for 
females.— M. J. Stanford. 


4463. Eycleshimer,G.F. Anesthesia by hypnosis. 
Penn. dent. J., 1949, 52, 4-6; 15; 20.—The history of 
hypnotism, the advantages and disadvantages of 
hypnotism as an anesthetic in the dental office, and 
the technique of inducing hypnosis are recounted.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

4464. Gidro-Frank, Lothar, & Bull, Nina. (722 
W. 168th St., New York.) Emotions induced and 
studied in hypnotic subjects. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1950, 111, 91-100.—Ten subjects, hypnotized to the 
trance state, were studied as various emotional 
states were induced in them. The technique is 
recommended for its possibility in controlling a 
number of variables and the type of material obtain- 
able by this method is presented in the way of ex- 
cerpts from protocols.— N. H. Pronko. 


4465. MacRobert, Russell G. (555 Park Abve., 
New York 21.) Psychiatry and intuition; a con- 
sideration of morbid apprehension as a factor in 
prognosis. J. Insur. Med., 1949, 4, 14-16.—Several 
cases of accurate premonitions of death are cited by 
way of introducing a discussion of Bergson’s con- 
ception of intuition and the place intuition has in 
medical prognosis. Intuition is defined by the author 
as ‘“‘an immediate knowledge or envisagement of an 
object, truth or principle, whether of a physical, 
rational, artistic or ethical nature, obtained by 
internal apprehension without the aid of perception 
or reasoning powers.” Cited are replies from 
psychiatrists as to whether they had ever observed 
in their general experience or professional practice 
anything which would indicate an extrasensory 
awareness.— F. C. Sumner. 


4466. Quo, Sung-ken. (Med. Coll., National 
Tatwan U., Taipeh, Formosa.) The determination 
of mental fatigue by the threshold stimulus of the 
knee jerk. Clin. med. J., 1949, 67, 377-380.—In 
order to determine whether or not the threshold 
stimulus for the knee jerk could be used as an ac- 
curate index to mental fatigue, experiments on 160 
strenuous mental workers were carried out by using 
a special hammering device which permits the 
measurement of threshold with accuracy and sim- 
plicity. It was found that the threshold stimulus 
for the knee jerk not only increases after mental 
work both in the daytime and in the nightime, but 
also rises gradually as the working hour proceeds.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


4467. Rhine, J. B. 
ESP and prognosis. 


(Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
J. Insur. Med., 1949, 4, 16-17, 
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—ESP experiments have shown that some men under 
some conditions can exercise broader powers of 
perception than have been recognized by scientists 
in the past, and this discovery is obviously of 
relevance to medical prognosis as well as to diagnosis. 
The author would welcome reports of prognostic or 
diagnostic experience from physicians in which ESP 
was involved.— F. C. Sumner. 


4468. Weitzenhoffer, André M. (U. Oklahoma, 


Norman.) A note on the persistence of hypnotic 
suggestion. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1950, 45, 
160-162.—A well-trained subject was given various 


hypnotic suggestions to react to words, to see certain 
pages of a book as “blank,” and to see certain cards 
as colored. Most of the suggestions were com- 
pletely effective after two or three months.—C. M. 
Harsh. 

4469. Wolfe, Bernard, & Rosenthal, Raymond. 
Hypnotism comes of age; its progress from Mesmer 
to Psychoanalysis. Garden City, N. Y.: Blue 
Ribbon Books, 1949. 272 p. $1.00.—Addressed to 
the layman in non-technical language but with a 
basis in technical research, discussion begins with a 
historical background to the current expanded use 


of hypnosis. Who can be hypnotized, the layman 
asks some questions, hypno-analysis, narcosynthesis, 
hypnosis in the consulting room, suggestion under 
control, what happens in hypnosis, and suggestion 


Bibli- 


has power are titles of subsequent chapters. 
ography.— N. H. Pronko. 

4470. Zeller, Anchard Frederic. (Johns Hopkins 
U., Baltimore, Md.) An experimental analogue of 
repression. I. Historical summary. Psychol. Bull., 
1950, 47, 39-51.—Repression is an active process 
requiring constant exertion of energy by the ego, 
whereby conscious material is pushed from con- 
sciousness because, in some way, it has become 
associated with archaic ideas attached to instinctual 
strivings which are unacceptable to the ego. A 
review of the literature, indicates that none of the 
methods used have fulfilled the criteria necessary for 
a laboratory investigation and demonstration of 
repression. These criteria are: (1) The material in 
question must have been learned; (2) it must be 
demonstrated that the introduction of an inhibiting 
factor decreases ability to recall; (3) the ability to 
recall must be capable of reinstatement by removal 
of the inhibiting factor. An experimental design 
which meets the criteria is proposed. 93-item 
bibliography.—M. R. Marks. 


(See also abstracts 4747, 4941) 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


4471. Chauvin, R. Etudes sur le comportement 
de Blatella germanica dans divers types de laby- 
rinthes. (Studies on the bahavior of Blatella 
germanica in different types of mazes.) Bull. biol., 
1947, 81(1/2), 92-128.—B. germanica (Orthoptera) 
can learn to find a shelter at the end of a relatively 
simple maze. Errors are never completely elimi- 
nated, but there is improvement, i.e., number of 
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errors in a first series of trials is greater than in a 2d 
series after 30 min. of rest. Factors involved are 
the type of maze used, time between series, trials in 
each series (fatigue), punishment for errors (electric 
shocks) and light intensity. Vision and olfaction 
are of little value, but antennae play a part in 
learning. The difference between Blatella and the 
white rat consists of the fact that the insect has ‘“‘no 
general methods” of learning.—(Courtesy of Bioi. 
Abstr.) 

4472. Corn-Becker, Frances; Welch, Livingston; 
Fisichelli, Vincent, & Toback, Ethel. (New York 
Hosp.) Factors productive of conditioned images or 
sensations. J. genet. Psychol., 1949, 75, 149-164.— 
120 college students were required to try to associate 
a word with a picture so that eventually the word 
might become a conditioned stimulus which would 
produce a conditioned sensation. The results in- 
dicated ‘‘that two essential factors are involved in 
the production of conditioned sensations. They are 
(a) ruling out distraction, and (b) enforced con- 
centration or sufficient motivation. . . . Incidental 
conditioned sensations that occurred seemed to be 
the result of mechanisms operating before the 
experiment took place. Possibly the mecha- 
nisms found operating in this experiment are operative 
in the pathological sphere, where some conditioned 
stimulus gives rise to a conditioned sensation called 
an hallucination.’ —R. B. Ammons. 


4473. Jenkins, William O. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), & Rigby, Marilyn K. Partial 
(periodic) versus continuous reinforcement in re- 
sistance to extinction. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1950, 43, 30-40.— When resistance to extinction of a 
bar-pressing response (thirst motivation) was deter- 
mined in groups of albino rats under two conditions 
of periodic and two of continuous reinforcement, the 
periodically reinforced animals showed greater 
resistance to extinction. “‘The conclusion is drawn 
that partial reinforcement is a far more potent basis 
for resistance to extinction than continuous rein- 
forcement.”"— L. J. O’ Kelly. 

4474. Karpov, I. V. Psikhologiia zapominaniia i 
ee znachenie dlia obuchenifa. (The psychology of 
remembering and its significance for instruction.) 
Sovetsk. pedag., 1949, No. 12, 116-122.—A review 
and discussion of The psychology of remembering, by 
A. A. Smirnov, Moscow-Leningrad, 1948. By 
concentrating on the lower levels of the memory 
process bourgeois psychologists, particularly the 
associationists, have supported a mechanistic ap- 
proach to instruction and have ignored the conscious 
processes involved in the acquisition of knowledge 
and habits. Smirnov concerns himself with volun- 
tary remembering, but not without considering the 
fact that much that is mastered in the process of 
instruction is learned involuntarily. In general, 
however, voluntary remembering is more effective. 
Smirnov’s investigations show that comprehension 
increases not only the amount but the quality of 
reproducible material. ‘‘Remembering is connected 
with improvement in logical thinking.’’ As logical 
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thinking improves the child is better able to organize 
material on a meaningful basis, and thus the capacity 
to remember is improved. Smirnov studied the 
effect of exercise from the point of view that exercise 
is most effective if it is meaningful, rather than 
mechanical repetition; i.e. there should not be rote 
repetition but constant, intelligent learning in the 
process of practice —R. A. Bauer. 


4475. Kellogg, W. N., & Bashore, W. D. (Jn- 
diana U., Bloomington.) The influence of hemi- 
decortication upon bilateral avoidance conditioning 
in dogs. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1950, 43, 49-61. 
—Six dogs were hemidecorticated to an average of 
approximately 84%. After an average post- 
operative recovery period of 77.5 days the animals 
were given conditioning training with a buzzer as 
conditioned stimulus. The unconditioned stimulus 
was shock, applied to both hind limbs, requiring a 
flexion reflex. The intensity of the shock was 


adjusted to give equal flexion on the two sides. The 
results show similar conditioning for both the 
affected and unaffected side of the body. Examina- 


tion of the CRs of all four limbs showed more 
diagonal likeness than is the case in normal animals. 
While the notion of a single hemisphere being the 
seat of this type of learning is rejected, retardation 
as a function of post-operative recovery time is 
stressed.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 

4476. Lichtenstein, P. E. (Denison U., Granville, 
O.) Studies of anxiety: I. The production of a 
feeding inhibition in dogs. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1950, 43, 16-29.—Three dogs were shocked 
in a conditioning apparatus while food was auto- 
matically delivered. 10 additional dogs were given 
shock in the same apparatus, but while engaged in 
eating. The number of trials required to inhibit 
eating responses was much greater in the case of 
animals shocked prior to eating. Qualitative ob- 
servations of breathing, struggling, tremors, tics, 
aggression, etc. showed consistent development of 
behavior disturbances as an accompaniment to 
inhibition of feeding, with individual differences in 
the patterning of these symptoms, as well as in the 
time of their development and fixation. The results 
are interpreted as explainable by the principle of 
contiguity. Justification of usage of the term 
“anxiety” in place of “experimental neurosis” is 
also discussed.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 


4477. Meehl, Paul E. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) On the circularity of the law of effect. 
Psychol. Bull., 1950, 47, 52-75—‘‘A stimulus or 
stimulus change which occurs as the strengthening 
condition in a situational-reinforcer law is a rein- 
forcer. . . . If the strength of a response may be 
increased as a function of the behavior in an exposure 
to a situation, such a response is learnable. . . . / A 
trans-situational reinforcer is a stimulus which will 
strengthen all learnable responses.’” Two experi- 
mentally testable propositions may be formulated in 
view of these considerations. (1) ‘All reinforcers 
are trans-situational.’’ This may be called the 
“Weak Law of Effect.’”’ (2) “Every increment in 
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strength involves a trans-situational reinforcer.” 
The latter may be called the ‘Strong Law of Effect.” 
When thus formulated, the Law of Effect is not 
circular—either in definition, or in the sense that the 
method of establishing the law would imply its 
presumption. 29-item bibliography.—M. R. Marks. 


4478. Morton, Joan. Human performance in a 
walk-through maze. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 9(3), 
175-176.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1949, U. 
Michigan. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 125 
p., $1.56, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 1297. 


4479. Mueller, Conrad G. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Theoretical relationships among some 
measures of conditioning. Proc. nat. Acad. Sct., 
Wash., 1950, 36, 123-130.—Formulas are derived 
showing logarithmic relation of the rate of responses 
randomly distributed in time to the probability of 
there being an interval greater than ¢ between 2 
successive responses, or of there being m responses in 
an interval 7, in both learning and extinction series 
in a free-response situation like a Skinner box. 
Latency and refractory-phase phenomena can be 
accounted for and predicted. Published data are 
shown to fit curves drawn from these equations. 
Knowledge of the frequency distribution of these 
measures makes comparison of data using different 
statistics practicable—M. M. Berkun. 


4480. Porter, Paul B., & Griffin, A. Clark. (Sian- 
ford U., Calif.) Effects of glutamic acid on maze 
learning and recovery from electroconvulsive shocks 
in albino rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1950, 43, 
1—15.—131 rats, nine groups of animals fed on a low 
glutamic acid diet, the same diet supplemented to 
6% glutamic acid, and a natural diet rich in glutamic 
acid respectively were run under 3 conditions of 
testing: learning a Warden-U water maze before, 
during, and after, and relearning after a 10-day 
series of electroshock convulsions. No reliable 
differences were found. In a second experiment 56 
animals, ‘‘all somewhat debilitated by a diet nutri- 
tionally incomplete” were run on the same apparatus. 
Two groups received glutamic acid; one group on 
the basal diet and one on the supplemented diet 
were given a 10-day series of electroshock seizures. 
Again no reliable differences between the glutamic 
acid differentiated groups appeared. “It is sug- 
gested that if tests of spontaneous activity should 
prove to be negative also, then glutamic acid must 
affect behavior only in animals suffering a metabolic 
deficiency of unknown nature.” 30 references.— 
L. I. O' Kelly. 


4481. Schoenfeld, W. N., Antonitus, J. J., & 
Bersh, P. J. (Columbia U., New York.) Uncondi- 
tioned response rate of the white rat in a bar- 
pressing apparatus. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1950, 
43, 41-48.—Study of the unconditioned response 
rates of 40 rats in a Skinner-type apparatus under 
22-hour thirst show, over a period of daily test- 
periods, an extinction-like decrease in response 
frequency and variability, with the achievement of a 
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final comparatively steady operant level. A similar 
study on animals under 22}-hr. hunger drive gave 
similar results, with a general increase in the fre- 
quency of response and variability.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 
4482. Tresselt, M. E., & Simberg, A. (New York 
U.) The effect of active participation upon recogni- 
tion memory. J. gen. Psychol., 1949, 41, 239-248.— 
The influence of suggestion on recognition was 
measured after a time interval of 2, 4, and 6 week 
periods. The results seem to indicate: “1. The 
percentage of forgetting increases over a six weeks 
period although the course is not a progressive one. 
2. The creation of a mental set influences directional 
errors in recognition; the greater the lapse of time, 
the greater the effect of active participation and 
mental set upon errors. 3. Of the three main 
theories concerning forgetting, those of Muller, 
Kofika and Bartlett, the one which seems most 
acceptable is that of Muller.” —M. J. Stanford. 


4483. Webb, Wilse B. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) A test of “relational” vs. “specific 
stimulus” learning in discrimination problems. J. 
comp. phystoi. Psychol., 1950, 43, 70-72.—Four 
albino rats were trained in a jumping apparatus to 
jump to a black or a white card, the other stimulus 
being of the opposite shade. After reaching a ten 
successive correct trials criterion, they were pre- 
sented with two identical cards (of the negative 
shade for two animals, positive for the other two). 
On the following day this was reversed. Latencies 
were measured and showed very much shorter time 
for the positive pairing than for the negative pairing. 
These results were interpreted as supporting the 
contention that response in discrimination learning 
of the present design is primarily mediated by 
rather than “relational’’ cues—L. J. 





“specific” 
O' Kelly. 

4484. Worchel, Philip, & Narciso, John C., Jr. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) Electroshock convulsions and 
memory: the interval between learning and shock. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1950, 45, 85-98.—Two 
patients in a mental hospital learned 10 nonsense 
syllables each morning under one of three counter- 
balanced conditions: (1) electroshock immediately 
after learning; (2) shock one hour later; (3) control 
runs with no shock. Memory was tested 5 hours 
later in a relearning session each day. Effects of 
immediate and delayed shock were not distinguish- 
able, contrary to the hypothesis that electroshock 
yields amnesia. Retention was not altered much 
until the 7th day of shock, when S’s became dis- 
oriented and unable to learn. These cumulative 
effects disappeared the 4th day after shock was 
discontinued, and the patients soon regained their 
original efficiency in learning and retention——C. M. 
Harsh. 


(See also abstracts 4351, 4500, 4809, 4931, 4932) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


4485. Berne, Eric. (FP. O. Box 2111, Carmel, 
Calif.) The nature of intuition. Psychiat. Quart., 
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1949, 23, 203-226.—S5 sections including clinical 
material with 5 protocols and qualities of the in- 
tuitive function are discussed. It is concluded that 
an intuitive function exists in the human mind, 
that it can be studied empirically in most cases and 
is based at least partly on preconscious, sensory 





observations of the subject. 20 references.—M. P. 
Klinger. 
4486. Brembeck, Winston L. (U. Wisconsin, 


Madison.) The effects of a course in argumentation 
on critical thinking ability. Speech Monogr., 1949, 
16, 177—189.—202 students in argumentation classes 
in 11 colleges constituted experimental group. 
Controls were selected from same schools and were 
equated as carefully as possible according to age, 
sex, educational background, and debating experi- 
ence. Controls were not taking argumentation 
course. A battery of 4 Watson-Glaser Tests of 
Critical Thinking was administered to experimentals 
and controls at beginning and end of semester. The 
C.R.’s for gain in mean scores in favor of experi- 
mentals on total battery were significant at above 
5% level of confidence in 2 of 11 schools. 3 C.R.’s 
showed control group advantage. The C.R. com- 
puted for total sample of 11 schools is significant at 
better than 1% level and favors experimental group. 
—J. Matthews. 


4487. Fulchignoni, Enrico. (U. Rome, Italy.) 
Sobre el valor psicolégico de la imagen cinemato- 
grafica. (On the psychological significance of 
cinematic images.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 
1949, 4(9), 11-38.—Principles of depth psychology 
and not those usually associated with critical 
perception govern the psychological effects of film 
images. There is a conflict for the movie-goer 
between the film as reality and the unreal impression 
created upon him. The film reality evokes relevant 
emoting in the spectator as result of interaction 
between reality of each image and the individual's 
life experiences which are tapped by it. The result- 
ing impression is a dreamlike reliving of that part of 
the spectator’s past which is emotionally relevant 
to the film images. Critical facilities are dimmed as 
in sleep, and the unconscious governs.—G. Elias. 


(See also abstracts 4519, 4905) 


INTELLIGENCE 


4488. Asdell, S. A. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) 
The relation between inbreeding and intelligence. 
Hum. Bioi., 1948, 20, 171-181.—-S. Wright's formula 
for determining the coefficient of inbreeding was 
applied to data originally reported in 1926 by F. A. 
Woods who classified about 700 persons of royal 
birth into 10 groups, ranging from the mentally 
defective to the most intelligent. Estimates of their 
intellectual status were based on articles about them 
in standard biographies and other historical sources. 
The results of the present statistical analysis of the 
original material reveal ‘‘a progressive decline in 
intelligence as inbreeding increases . . . probably 
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the result of the poor stock which has practised this 
form of marriage.’"—S. L. Halperin. 

4489. Blackburn, Julian. Influence of the social 
environment on intelligence test scores. Biol. hum. 
Affairs, Lond., 1948, 13, 171-179.—The influence of 
the social environment on intelligence test scores is 
pointed to. Comparison between scores of different 
groups is the more dangerous and unreliable pro- 
cedure, the more widely different the groups are in 
standards and culture patterns. Yet factors like 
language, the attitude towards the test, the attitude 
of competition, the teaching of the technique of 
abstracting general principles, coaching in intelli- 
gence tests or other methods of developing test 
sophistication, the appropriativeness of test items, 
and the way in which the tests are scored or marked, 
are all bound to affect the score that any individual 
obtains and his relative standing, compared with 
other individuals with a different pattern of back- 
ground factors, who have attempted to answer the 
questions on the same test.— F. C. Sumner. 

4490. Gerver, John M., & Day, Richard. In- 
telligence quotient of children who have recovered 
from erythroblastosis fetalis. J. Pediat., 1950, 36, 
342—348.—Using the Stanford-Binet intelligence 
test, 68 pairs of siblings, of which the youngest in 
each pair had had erythroblastosis fetalis, were tested. 
The mean IQ of the affected group was 102.7 and 
the mean age was 4.5 years. The mean IQ of the 
unaffected siblings was 114.5 and the mean age was 
9.8 years. This difference of 11.8 IQ points is 
statistically significant beyond the 0.1% level. In 
a control group of 28 pairs of unaffected siblings no 
statistically significant difference was found between 
the 1Q’s of the younger and older children. The 
authors point out that “the data presented do not 
distinguish between a specific effect of the Rh anti- 
body and a non-specific one such as might be 
operating in any illness in the newborn period.”— 
M. C. Templin. 


(See also abstract 4511) 


PERSONALITY 


4491. Burt, Cyril. (University Coil., London, 
Eng.) Factor analysis in psychological medicine. 
Brit. med. Bull., 1948, 5, 375—376.—The evolution 
of correlational methods, of factorial analysis of 
intellectual abilities and particularly of the more 
recent applications of factor analysis of personality 
traits by R. Cattell and by Eysenck are briefly 
sketched.— F. C. Sumner. 

4492. Cottle, Wm. C. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) 
A factorial study of the Multiphasic, Strong, Kuder, 
and Bell inventories using a population of adult 
males. Psychometrika, 1950, 15, 25-47.—A centroid 
factor analysis was made of the results on the Multi- 
phasic, Strong, Kuder and Bell inventories for 400 
adult males. The meaningful factors revealed 
include: A, ‘things vs. people”; B & D, personal 
adjustment of normal people; C, activities and 
interests involved in the detail of business routine; 
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F, a dichotomy (business contact interests and 
scientific interests); G, leadership interests; H, 
interest in social activities, (dealing with people and 
language). One residual factor turned up. Factors 
A, B, D, F have been identified previously by re- 
search of others. The other factors are new and 
need further verification. Each factor seems to be 
dichotomous or bipolar, giving a suggestion for 
research on personality inventories used in counseling 
and education. 12 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

4493. Dias Corréa, Paulo. O Id, 0 Ego e o 
Superego, ou a estrutura da personalidade psiquica. 
(The Id, the Ego and the Superego, or the psychic 
structure of personality.) Brasztl-méd., 1949, 63, 
91-100.—The respective roles of the Id, the Ego and 
the Superego in personality structure are explained in 
the light of recent psychoanalytical literature. 30 
references.— F. C. Sumner. 

4494. Kostiuk, G. S. Aktualnye voprosi formir- 
ovaniia lichnosti rebenka. (Actual questions of the 
formation of the personality of the child.) Sovetsk. 
pedag., 1949, No. 11, 73-101.—‘The task of the 
article is to illuminate certain questions of the 
relationship of inheritance, environment, and train- 
ing in the formation of the personality of the child. 
. .. Western psychologists (Biihler, Claparede, 
Thorndike, Peters, and Terman) have stressed the 
importance of inheritance, whereas even the pre- 
Revolutionary philosopher-psychologists of Russia 
(Radishchev, Belinskii, Dobroliubov, Hertzen, etc.) 
recognized the importance of external conditions for 
the development of the individual. As ‘‘modern” 
i.e. Michurin-Lysenko—genetics shows, even man’s 
inheritance is a result of socio-historical conditions. 
Lysenko’s teachings on inheritance do not mean, 
however, that acquired psychological traits are in- 
herited, since man inherits only those physical 
endowments upon which psychological traits are 
built. Only a socialist society can provide the proper 
milieu for the development of the psychological 
capacities of all its members. Within Soviet society 
training and education, which are the conscious 
activities of adults directed at the shaping of the new 
generation, have an especially important role. 
However, the child does not play a passive role in 
his development, nor is his environment to be re- 
garded as something unchanging. By acting on his 
environment he changes it. ‘‘The endowments and 
abilities of the child, as well as those of the adult man, 
develop in goal-directed activity.’-—R. A. Bauer. 

4495. McCandless, Boyd. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.) Psychosocial development of personality. 
Child Develpm., 1949, 20, 123—130.—In an attempt 
to order our thinking in personality research the 
author suggests the following system of classification 
of behavior: (1) the available behavior level, which 
can be empirically observed and measured by psy- 
chological tests; (2) the behavior tendency level, 
which represents first order abstractions from avail- 
able behavior data and includes the multi-dimen- 
sional constructs of psychoanalytic theory (Freud 
and Jung), Rorschach experience types, Sheldon’s 
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personality types, etc., and (3) the behavior char- 
acteristic level, which represents relatively stable 
modes of reaction and sets limitations on the possi- 
bility of behavior change (e.g. performance versus 
verbal orientation, integrated versus unintegrated 
personality, etc.). Specific research findings in child 
psychology are used illustratively —EZ. W. Gruen. 


(See also abstracts 4387, 4404, 4562, 4604) 


AESTHETICS 


4496. Finney, T. M. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Psy- 
chologists evaluate music. Etude, 1950, 68(3), 15; 
50.—Brief mention of several papers delivered 
before recent meetings of the Music Teachers 
National Association.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


4497. Malraux, André. Psychologie der Kunst. 
Das imaginire Museum. (Psychology of art. 
Museum without walls.) Baden-Baden, Germany: 
Woldemar Klein, 1949. 148 p. DM 36.—A re- 
interpretation of the art of all people and times from 
prehistory to the present. . style no longer 
means a set of characteristics common to all the 
works of a given school or period, an outcome or 
adornment of the artists’ vision of the world; rather, 
it means the chief objective of the artist’s activity, 
whereof living forms are but the raw material, and 
thus, to the question, ‘What is art?’ we are led to 
answer: “That whereby forms are transmuted into 
style.’ At this point begins the psychology of 


creation.”” Another volume is devoted to the 
creative act.—A. J. Sprow. 
4498. Neumann, Johannes. Kierkegaard’s 


“Pfahl im Fleisch.” (Kierkegaard’s “spike in the 
side.””) Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1949, 18, 7-13.— 
Kierkegaard’s repeated references to a “spike in my 
side’’ have posed a problem, which has been ex- 
plained in several, unsatisfactory ways. The theory 
is here offered that this refers to his melancholia 
resulting from the tension between his “bodily 
inferiority and spiritual superiority."—C. T. Bever. 


4499. Ré6heim, Géza. (/ W. 85th St., New York.) 
Tom, Tit, Tot. Psychoanal. Rev., 1949, 36, 365-370. 

-A maiden is to demonstrate her prodigious spin- 
ning ability to win the hand of the king or his son in 
marriage. A demon or dwarf appears who will 
complete the unfinished spinning in return for the 
maiden in marriage if she cannot guess his name. 
But he always reveals his name unwittingly while 
he is completing the spinning task and is therefore 
frustrated. This story is really a masturbation and 
anxiety dream. The dwarf is the clitoris or female 
penis fantasy. Spinning is masturbation. There is 
anxiety lest the dwarf possess her. If she gets rid 
of the dwarf she keeps the child, i.e., the child is the 
substitute for the imaginary female penis. 24 
references.—D. Prager. 

4500. Rubin-Rabson, G. The psychology of 


memorizing. Music Educators J., 1950, 36(3), 
22-23; 45.—In all attempts to memorize music the 
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scores should be thoroughly studied before the 
actual music is played. A strong intent to memorize 
must always be present so that there is more than 
sheer repetition. The notes should be used sparingly 
and only to refresh the memory. “Difficult technical 
passages should be mentally analyzed and then 
consistently practiced without the music.”” Singing 
during the memorizing period will aid the learning 
process quite materially —P. R. Farnsworth. 


4501. Schueller, Herbert M. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) The pleasures of music: speculation in 
British music criticism, 1750-1800. /. Aesthet., 1950, 
8(3), 155—171.—The philosopher-psychologists of the 
school of British associationism consider the matter 
of the feeling tone elicited by music—P. R. 
Farnsworth. 


4502. Tarachow, Sidney. Psychoanalytic ob- 
servations on ‘The Medium’ and ‘The Telephone’ 
by Gian-Carlo Menotti. Psychoanal. Rev., 1949, 36, 
376-384.—The Medium tells of the unsuccessful 
attempt of a man to break away from a powerful 
incestuous fixation. Because of powerful oral 
fixations and the sado-masochistic conception of 
sexuality the incestuous reunion takes place mainly 
in terms of masochism and self-punishment. The 
man contacts his mother but in so doing he is beaten 
and killed. The Telephone more _ successfully 
penetrates the unconscious than The Medium. In 
one play the hero cannot see his beloved and the 
other he cannot speak to her. Women are painted 
as comic, malicious, unappreciative, cruel, murder- 
ous, tragic, guilt-laden, and contemptuous.—D. 
Prager. 


4503. Vertue, H. St. H. Morbid significance of 
modern verse. Guy's Hosp. Gaz., 1949, 63, 277-281; 
290-294.—The author sees in widely selected ex- 
cerpts from the Oxford Book of Modern Verse 
evidence of mental imbalance in poets of our age. 
Preoccupied with repressed matter the poet dis- 
courses in a language incomprehensible to everyone, 
himself included, has no longer need for clarity, is 
not concerned with form, cares not for coherence, 
allows his images to tumble out any way. In 
schizophrenia-like manner, unreality pervades his 
work, the time-honoured distinction between in- 
sanity and genius. Nevertheless, the modern poet 
has not lost his sanity altogether; his personality 
has undergone division; one part retains contact 
with daily life and the other part, represented by his 
Muse, has gone mad. Thus he escapes from a world 
intolerable to him—but at what a cost! His gifts 
are valueless, his poetry is debauched, and we who 
ask for bread get nothing but chaff.— F. C. Sumner. 


4504. Wellek, Albert. Goethe und die Psy- 
chologie. (Goethe and psychology.) Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1950, 9, 1-24.—Judgments and 
interpretations made by various psychologists and 
psychiatrists of Goethe as man and artist are 
critically examined. Retrospective diagnoses as to 
personality type, clinical aspects of behavior, and 
intelligence level have definite limitations, and this 
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is especially true in the case of a genius. French and 


English summaries.—K. F. Muenzinger. 


(See also abstracts 4520, 4918) 
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CuILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


4505. Allen, Irene. (London (Eng.) Sch. of 
Hygiene & Tropical Med.) Facial growth in children 
of five to eight years of age. Hum. Biol., 1948, 20, 
109-145.—Measurements on lateral and antero- 
posterior radiographs of heads of 134 boys and girls 
aged 5 through 7 years. ‘“‘A greater amount of 
growth occurred in the lower measurements of the 
face than in the upper... ; also the amount of 
growth between 5 and 8 years was greater than at 
any other age period recorded. Boys showed 
greater growth between 5 and 8 years than girls.”’— 
S. L. Halperin. 

4506. Alt, Herschel. (Jewish Board of Guardians, 
New York.) Mental health planning for children. 
Soc. Casewk, 1950, 31, 47-54.—Certain approaches 
in mental health planning for children are suggested 
and focal points in our social organization where 
effort might fruitfully be concentrated are discussed 
by the author.— L. Long. 

4507. Anderson, Edward Dyer. Adolescent re- 
sentment of authority. Minn. Med., 1948, 31, 
1238-1242.—Defining adolescent resentment of au- 
thority as lying between downright revolt and normal 
dislike all of us have of being directed or crossed in 
our desires by some one in authority, the author 
discusses the reasons, symptoms, and methods of 
management.— F. C. Sumner. 

4508. Bakwin, Harry. Emotional deprivation in 
infants. J. Pediat., 1949, 35, 512-521.—The failure 
of infants to thrive normally when in institutions is 
due to emotional deprivation. More handling of the 
babies, more attention and affection, and the 
presence of the mother have tended to reduce 
“‘hospitalism”’ and have not increased the incidence 
of infections.—M. C. Templin. 


4509. Barker, Roger G., & Wright, Herbert F. 
(U. Kansas, Lawrence.) Psychological ecology and 
the problem of psychosocial development. Child 
Develpm., 1949, 20, 131-144.—Psychological ecology, 
defined as the study of behavior in naturally occur- 
ring situations, poses two main problems for research: 
(1) relating the non-psychological milieu (material 
cultural world) to the person’s lifespace (psy- 
chological habitat), and (2) describing the psy- 
chological habitat accurately in terms of its relation- 
ship to the non-psychological milieu and the 
motivation and abilities of the person. Methods of 
sampling behavior settings and psychological habi- 
tats are discussed with examples from a study of 
Midwest (population 700). Methods of recording 
psychological habitat and behavior include: (1) 
specimen (narrative) records, (2) time sampling, (3) 
surveys and tabulations, and (4) case studies. A 


4505-4512 


specimen record excerpted from a day-long ob- 
servation of a 7-year old boy in Midwest, is presented 
in order to point out the potentialities for using 
specimen records in psycho-social research.—E. W. 
Gruen. 

4510. Baudouin, Charles. 
seau, Geneva, Switzerland.) L’eveil de psyché. (The 
awakening of the Psyche.) (3rd ed.) Paris: 
Editions Psyché, 1947. 230 p. 300 frs.—This is an 
account, in autobiographical style, of the dawn of 
consciousness in an infant of about one year, and 
its unfolding and development until the age of 12. 
Concepts of Freud, Jung and Adler are used as the 
framework of an analysis of dreams, nightmares, 
hallucinations and daily happenings of childhood. 
The author, a literary stylist as well as a psy- 
chologist and analyst, puts much emphasis on the 
development of language in early infancy and in the 
dawn of poetic insights in childhood. Consciousness 
develops as a differentiation from the chaotic mist of 
the first year of life. The influence of the repres- 
sions, loves and hates of childhood on adult life is 
summarized in the phrase: “Scratch the surface of 
the man and you find the infant.” —J. W. Stafford. 


4511. Bayley, Nancy. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Consistency and variability in the growth of in- 
telligence from birth to eighteen years. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1949, 75, 165-196.—The purpose of this 
report was “‘to present the growth trends in intelli- 
gence for . . . 40 children who had been tested at 
most or all of 38 testing ages from one month 
through 18 years of age. Attention has been 
focused primarily on age changes in variability of 
intelligence test scores and on individual consistency 
in relative scores. Some evidence has been found 
which indicates that the distributions of intelligence 
test scores do not exhibit consistent trends in 
variability during growth . . . children’s scores are 
very labile during infancy, and become gradually 
more stable. By school age the prediction of the 
general level of intelligence is fairly stable. How- 
ever, there are considerable individual differences 
in lability at all ages. This is true for . . . Sigma 
Scores, but when the test-norm JQ’s are used there 
is much wider fluctuation.’ No sex difference in 
lability was noted. 39 references.—R. B. Ammons. 

4512. Bergeron, Marcel. Les manifestations 
motrices spontanées et réflexes chez l’enfant de 
3 4 6 mois; essai sur la motricité du I** Age. (Spon- 
taneous motor manifestations and reflexes in the 
child from 3 to 6 months of age; an essay on the 
motricity of the first semester of life.) Enfance, 
1948, 1, 392-406.—From observations of posture, 
spontaneous motor manifestations, and reflex action 
in a subject aged 3 to 6 months and in groups of 10 
children of the same age range the author noted 
during this period the relatively sudden loss of the 
automatic, continuous, global character of the action 
and the substitution of a more dissociated, segmen- 
tary, discontinuous motility of small amplitude and 
of less rapidity. He attributes this shift in the motor 
manifestations to the influence of the striatum which 
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begins to make itself felt over the pallidum and to 
certain cortical intervention in the development of 
the central nervous system.— F. C. Sumner. 


4513. Bowley, Agatha H. (Leicester (Eng.) School 
Psychological Service.) Modern child psychology. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1950. v, 159 p. 
$1.60.—A British textbook “intended to give a 
summarized account of the most important work 
on child psychology [and] to outline in non- 
technical language the most important findings of 
the psychoanalytic school.’’—L. J. Stone. 


4514. Canonge, Fernand. Intéréts et curiosités 
des éléves de centres d’apprentissage. (Interests 
and curiosities of the pupils of vocational training 
centers.) Enfance, 1948, 1, 304-315.—Reported 
here are the results of a questionnaire concerning 
interests of 300 pupils (ages 14 to 17) at male centers 
of vocational training in the Department of the 
Seine. Almost all the male youths (93%) sought 
the company of young girls, 39% desiring it ardently. 
They love dancing, less for itself than for the 
opportunity to meet girls. Other interests in 
reading, games, work and friendships are listed.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

4515. Dawe, Helen C., Ekern, Dorothy, & 
Berger, Harriet. Differences in adult contacts with 
children. J. Home Econ., 1949, 41, 85-87.—The 
authors present a study of adult-child contacts in a 
nursery school and make some comparisons of 
guidance techniques used by the head teachers and 
those used by student teachers. The two kinds of 
contacts studies were: (1) restricting, directing and 
controlling, and (2) facilitating and encouraging. 
Data were derived from 3-minute samples which 
totaled 91 hours of observation and from 20 ten- 
minute records. Although a rather broad inter- 
pretation of terms was employed, high agreement 
was reported by observers. Findings indicate con- 
siderable variation among adults and in the same 
adult from time to time as to types of contacts made. 

-(Courtesy of Child Developm. Abstr.) 


4516. Debesse, M. Enkels hedendaagse prob- 
lemen van de jeugdpsychologie. (Some actual 
problems of the psychology of adolescence.) Vilaam 
Opvoedk. Tijdschr., 1949, 29, 294-300.—The author 
examines briefly the chief problems of the psychology 
of adolescence. He criticizes the idea of crises of 
development. He thinks that the egotistic mentality 
of the adolescent is not opposed to sociability, which 
at this age is still subjective —R. Piret. 

4517. Dukes, Ethel, & Hay, Margaret. Children 
of today and tomorrow. New York: Macmillan, 
1949. ix, 249 p. $2.50.—An approach to problems 
of “emotional health’’ which attempts to correct 
current excessive emphasis on environmental events 
(and consequent excessive parent guilt feelings.) 
“In parenthood and in the teaching profession adults 
are presented with a child who possesses a certain 
psychic and physical constitution. It is their task 
(a) to recognize it; (b) to make the best of it.” 
Summaries of play therapy sessions with various 
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kinds of children are included. These include the 
“hypersensitive,” the “dull,” the ‘‘gifted,’’ the 
“‘power-seeking,’’ the ‘‘power-rejecting” child, and 
others. The concluding section deals with the 
parent-child relationship. Originally published in 
Great Britain. 32 references.—L. J. Sione. 


4518. Escalona, Sybille. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) A commentary upon some recent 
changes in child rearing practices. Child Develpm., 
1949, 20, 157-163.—Recent changes in child rearing 
practices are viewed from a broad social and cultural 
context and described as moving away from rigidly 
scheduled routines and authoritarian control toward 
more child-oriented, flexible methods. Concomitant 
with the orientation toward meeting the child’s 
needs has gone a tendency on the part of the parents 
to impart to their children some of their own 
anxieties, insecurities and guilt feelings. Psycho- 
analysis is regarded as the major influence effecting 
the change during the last 20 years —E. W. Gruen. 


4519. Feifel, Herman. (Winter General Hosp., 
Topeka, Kans.), & Lorge, Irving. Qualitative differ- 
ences in the vocabulary responses of children. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 1-18.—Analysis of responses 
made by 900 children on the Form L Stanford- 
Binet Vocabulary test showed significant differences 
between younger and older children in respect to 
frequency of five qualitative types of definitions. 
Age differences in children’s modes of thinking are 
evidenced by the way in which, between 6 and 14 
years, synonym responses increased very markedly, 
explanation increased slightly, use and description 
decreased, while demonstration, illustration etc. 
rose slightly to age 10 and then waned. The error 
curve tended to fall slightly. Developmental 
progress from concrete to symbolic thinking was 
clearly demonstrated.—Z. B. Mallory. 


4520. Gattegno, Caleb. Psychologie du dessin 
enfantin. (Psychology of the drawings of children.) 
Enfance, 1948, 1, 407-411.—Drawings of 3 cate- 
gories: (1) spontaneous, (2) made after the subject 
of drawing was suggested, (3) made by children who 
had received certain art-instruction, were gathered 
from pupils 4 to 8 years of age. A series of drawings 
from the same children over a period of several 
months to 2 years permitted one to study the 
evolution of drawing in children. Chronologically 
ordered, the drawings reveal that the child studies 
color and forms separately, that the study of color 
precedes that of forms, that details are first stressed 
and later relations, that almost all children draw and 
color and that the majority abandon this activity 
between 8 and 12 years of age. Phantasy is de- 
veloped rather late—F. C. Sumner. 


4521. Hurlock, Elizabeth B. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Child development. (2nd ed.) New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1950. xvi, 669 p. $4.50.— 
An extensive amplification of the first edition, 
published in 1942 (see 26: 4586). About 200 p. 
have been added at the same time that material re- 
lating to adolescence has been removed. Entire new 
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chapters have been added on Family Relationships 
and Personality, but the basic structure of the text 
remains as in the earlier edition. 54-page bibli- 
ography.— L. J. Stone. 

4522. Kriekemans,A. M. Debesse en de jeugd- 
psychologie. (M. Debesse and the psychology 
of adolescence.) Vlaam. Opvoedk. Tijdschr., 1949, 
29, 289-293.—This is a summary of the work of M. 
Debesse, who has raised a new voice in the matter 
of the psychology of adolescence, especially in 
determining the nature of intelligence at this age, 
and according great importance to the comprehen- 
sive psychology of Dilthey and Soranger.—R. Piret. 


4523. Lane, Homer. Talks to parents and 
teachers: insight into the problems of childhood. 
New York: Hermitage Press, 1949. 217 p. $2.75.— 
Parts of a manuscript, lecture notes, etc., represent- 
ing the views on development and education held 
by the American-born stormy-petrel of English 
reformatory work and psychotherapy by “re- 
education.”’ Lane died in 1925. A. S. Neill, one of 
his students, contributes a preface (there is also an 
introduction by A. A. David, Bishop of Liverpool) 
and attributes to Lane the phrase “being on the side 
of the child.”—L. J. Stone. 

4524. Lane, Howard A. (New York U.) Shall 
children, too, be free? New York: Anti Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, 1949. 37 p. 25¢—‘‘We 
conhdently insist that the increasing amount of 
delinquency, neurotic behavior, group antagonism 
are after-effects of the neglect of little children.” 
The pamphlet is a popular statement for parents and 
citizens of advice for avoiding such after-effects.— 
L. J. Stone. 

4525. Long, Alma. Social development among 
adolescents. J. Home Econ., 1949, 41, 201-—202.— 
This study concerns the retesting of 78 students 
who two years previously had contributed to a study 
of ‘‘adolescent interpretations of typical episodes in 
family living.’”’ Data indicate great differences in 
tempo and in direction of change in individual 
children. The greater rate of progress made by the 
younger children seems to suggest that the earlier 
years are the best ones in which to cultivate social 
skills. At all ages it was within the group with 
average intelligence that progress was comparatively 
retarded.—(Courtesy of Child Developm. Abstr.) 

4526. MacCalman, D. R. (U. Leeds, England.) 
A psychiatrist looks at the newborn. Practitioner, 
1950, 164, 65-71.—Attention is called to the need of 
more caution on the part of parents in accepting un- 
critically overhasty and incorrect generalizations 
linking adult personality traits with situations in 
childhood. Insistence on any set rigid rules for the 
upbringing of children is likely to have unfortunate 
consequences whether these be feeding ‘‘by the clock” 
or “‘on demand,” early and rigid or late and lenient 
toilet training. Suggestion is made by the author 
that the infant in a primitive tribe is probably better 
off because his parents have never heard any theories 
which conflict with the principles of traditional 
knowledge.— F. C. Sumner. 
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4527. Neisser, Walter, & Neisser, Edith, Mak- 
ing the grade as dad. Publ. Affairs Pamphl., 1950, 
No. 157, 32 p.—The very important contributions 
of the father to the family as the ‘‘man in the house,”’ 
as the interpreter of social codes and as the symbol 
of strength and competence are but a few of the 
matters which the Neissers emphasize in this 
pamphlet. Considerable counseling of the male 
parent in all ordinary relationship with his children 
is included. A number of useful books and pam- 
phlets are listed for the further enlightenment of the 
father.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4528. Nuttin, J. Psychologie in dienst van de 
jeugd. (Psychology at the service of youth.) 
Viaam. Opvoedk. Tijdschr., 1949, 28, 257-265.—The 
problem of psychological adaptation is paramount 
in our civilization. It is therefore necessary to give 
a solid psychological foundation to administrators, 
and to use more scientific methods for the orientation 
of youth.—R. Piret. 

4529. Patel, Vajubhai. Parent-child relationship. 
Indian J. soc. Wk, 1948, 9, 199-207.—Parent-child 
relationship is described as it exists in India at three 
socio-economic levels: the rich, the poor, and the 
middle class. Aspects of this relationship which are 
unpsychohygienic are indicated at each of the levels. 
—F, C. Sumner. 

4530. Spitz, René A. La perte de la mére par le 
nourrisson. (Loss of the mother by the infant.) 
Enfance, 1948, 1, 373—391.—Clinical observations of 
366 infants from less than 3 to more than 6 months 
were made of infants in 5 different institutions who 
had lost their mother either permanently or tem- 
porarily. The observations took place on 3 different 
continents and in 3 completely different cultures. 
The subjects belonged to 3 different races: white, 
Negro, and Indian. Movies were made of 246 cases. 
4 hour weekly observations were given each infant. 
During the separation of mothers and infants there 
were noted as concomitants of the separation: a 
facial rigidification; a retardation in developmental 
quotient and heavy increase in depression if the 
mother was a good mother, conditions which improve 
in those whose mother returns. The psychoanalytic 
interpretation of the loss of the mother is “‘loss of 
the libidinal object.’’ The author is convinced that 
the pivot of the development during the first year 
is furnished by the affective relations with the 
mother and finds that affective privation is as 
dangerous for the infant as alimentary privation. 
30-item bibliography.— F. C. Sumner. 

4531. Spitz, Reme A. The role of ecological 
factors in emotional development in infancy. Child 
Develpm., 1949, 20, 145—156.—During infancy the 
emotional interchange with the mother, or with an 
adequate substitute, has been found to be the 
central psychosocial influence on future develop- 
ment. Deprivation of this contact, as in the case of 
infants, in foundling homes, tends to reveal itself in 
marked emotional impoverishment, either giving 
way to complete apathy or resulting in hyper- 
excitability of the child. The author also discusses 
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the effects of mothers with marked mood-swings and 
of those with a tendency toward overprotection on 
the behavior of the infant.—E. W. Gruen. 


4532. Stendler, Celia B. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
Sixty years of child training practices. J. Pediat., 
1950, 36, 122-136.—Child training practices as 
presented in 3 popular women’s magazines over the 
past 60 years are summarized. The 1890’s and 
1900's emphasized a sentimental approach to child 
care; 1910 through the 1930's a rigid, disciplinary 
approach; and the 1940's self-regulation on under- 
standing the child. Over this period there has been 
a shift in emphasis from character to personality 
development. ‘Parents and others in the field of 
child guidance are warned that, while certain general 
truths have been discovered, we still do not know 
the specifics with regard to child training practices. 
Parents and others are also warned to beware of 
‘mother’s instinct’ or ‘common sense’ for this has 
had radically different meanings for practice during 
the past sixty years.’ —M. C. Templin. 

4533. Thiesen, J. Warren, & Meister, Ralph K. 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Chiid Research, Moose- 
heart, Ill.) A laboratory investigation of measures of 
frustration tolerance of pre-adolescent children. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1949, 75, 277-291.—6 boys and 4 
girls, ranging in age from 11.0 to 13.1 yr. were 
randomly selected from a private institution for 
normal dependent children. Analyses of variance 
were done on maze performance under success and 
frustrating conditions. “. . . the findings . . . de- 
monstrate the usefulness of the method .. . and 
provide an estimate of the validity and general 
applicability of certain experimental measures of 
frustration tolerance. The most discriminating 
physiological criteria are the galvanic skin response 
differences from control to experimental period and 
similar pulse rate increases. . . the findings sug- 
gest that a criterion of frustration tolerance based on 
a multiple behavior rating scale is more readily 
obtained and as meaningful as any index derived from 
one or more physiological measures.’—R. B. 
Ammons. 

4534. Wilde, Edwin. (Si. Paul Island, Alaska.) 
Health and growth of Aleut children. J. Pediat., 
1950, 36, 149-158.—A study of 59 Aleut children 
under two years and 89 children between 6 and 16 
years shows them to be above average in growth and 
development and having a minimum of serious 
illnesses. This excellent health record is attributed 
to daily vitamin supplements to the regular diet; 
“close supervision and cooperation of the school 
authority, public health nurse, and physician, 
together with the keeping of accurate, complete and 
detailed records; education of the children and of 
parents in matters of nutrition and hygiene.”— 
M. C. Templin. 

4535. Wolff, Charlotte. La main et les tendances 
psycho-biologiques chez l’enfant. (The hand and 
psycho-biological tendencies in the child.) Enfance, 
1948, 1, 412-417.—On the basis of a review of the 
literature and the author’s own investigations, 
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correlations which offer diagnostic possibilities are 
seen (1) between the hand and the development of 
sensory and motor fields of cerebral cortex; (2) 
between the hand and the endocrinal system in 
connection with ossification; (3) between the 
muscular development of the hand and psychomotor 
habits; (4) between the fingers and intelligence. 17 
references.— F. C. Sumner. 


4536. Wolford, Opal Powell. How early back- 
ground affects dating behavior. J. Home Econ., 
1948, 40, 505-506.—The author reports a study of 
the dating behavior and the personal and family 
relationships of a group of high school seniors (162 
boys and 235 girls). Dating behavior as indicated 
by the stage of dating seemed related to personal and 
family background factors. The seniors not dating 
presented a more negative, less wholesome picture 
in family relationships, feeling of self-regard, and 
social relations than did the other seniors. Of back- 
ground factors, the relationship to their families, 
including nativity, appeared to be the major 
determining factor for the girls. The major ones for 
the boys were their attitude of self-regard during 
childhood and their role in social activities. Veri- 
fication and further study are needed to determine 
the significance of these factors in the heterosexual 
adjustment of young people and the influence on 
later courtship and marriage—(Courtesy of Child 
Developm. Abstr.) 

4537. Zankov, L. V. Puti psikhologicheskogo 
issledovaniia. (Methods of psychological investiga- 
tion and the overcoming of bourgeois influences.) 
Sovetsk. pedag., 1949, No. 5, 63-71.—Use of the 
cross-sectional approach to the study of the child 
is attacked on the ground that the essential task of 
developmental psychology is to understand the 
process whereby the child moves from one stage to 
another. Various works are criticized because the 
authors stopped at the establishment of age differ- 
ences in the development of the child. Western 
psychologists’ use of experiments is excoriated 
because their failure to come to grips with concrete 
problems of child development.—R. A. Bauer. 


(See also abstracts 4406, 4495, 4558, 4566, 4609, 
4622, 4780, 4813, 4819, 4830, 4917) 
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4538. Basylewicz, Ivan. Centenarians; the syn- 
drome of normal senility. R. J. med. J., 1949, 32, 
315-322; 326.—The author reports his findings as to 
the syndrome of normal senility in nonagenarians (14 
males and 24 females) and centenarians (32 males 
and 2 females). It is found that persons may reach 
the age of 90 or 100 years and still be free of diseases 
of old age. Despite certain physiological changes, 
the senile body can function harmoniously as a whole 
at a somewhat lowered level. In the mental sphere 
normally senile individuals never exhibit any ap- 
preciable difficulties.— F. C. Sumner. 

4539. Boyd, David A., Jr. (Mayo Clinic, Roch- 
ester, Minn.) Problems of institutional care of the 
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aged. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1950, 106, 616-620.—A 
remedial program is suggested for the institutional 
care of the aged to overcome inadequacies of existing 
organizations.— R. D. Weitz. 


4540. Ginzberg, Raphael. (New York Med. 
Coll.) Nutrition in geriatrics—psychological and 
somatic aspects. Amer. J. digest. Dis., 1948, 15, 
339-—346.—Gastro-intestinal problems are psycho- 
logical problems as well, and a new approach to both 
is required. Food habits—important in advanced 
life—are based, among others, on ethnographical 
factors, and may be considered as a network of 
conditioned and unconditioned reflexes. There is 
apparently a discrepancy between appetite and 
gastric secretion in the aged. Faulty diet and/or 
faulty vitamin absorption or utilization are often 
responsible for conditions usually ascribed to 
senescence. A standard diet must be based on no 
or low fat, high carbohydrate and high protein intake 
supplemented by vitamins. At the same time ap- 
propriate management of psychological and en- 
vironmental conditions is imperative.—(Courtesy of 
Biol. Abstr.) 


4541. Granick, Samuel. (Florida State U., Talla- 
hassee.) Studies in the psychology of senility; a 
survey. J. Geront., 1950, 5, 44-58.—A review of the 
literature “‘. . . on the intellectual and personality 
functioning of people beyond the age of 40 shows a 
marked paucity of reliable information in many 
areas."’ Tentative generalizations are drawn in 
such areas as intelligence, memory, creative activity, 
personality adjustment, and interests and attitudes. 
Included is a 100 item bibliography containing the 
research literature between 1927 and 1949 and 
relevant reviews and texts on selected topics on the 
psychology of aging.—J. E. Birren. 


4542. Griffin, J. J. (Bureau of Old Age Assistance, 
Somerville, Mass.) The sheltering of the aged. 
J. Geront., 1950, 5, 30-43.—A survey was made of 
the living arrangements of 1900 recipients of Old 
Age Assistance in Somerville, Mass. Data were 
analyzed according to type of living arrangement, 
e.g., apartment or single room, monthly rental, 
companionship, and marital status of the recipient. 
“The facts seem to indicate the difficulty of mass 
planning for the highly individualistic aged. * 
The aged appear to prefer social living and a “high 
proportion live with close relatives; only 6% lived 
in commercial nursing homes.—J. E. Birren. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4543. Coleman, Marie L. An integrative ap- 
proach to individual and group psychology. Psy- 
choanal. Rev., 1949, 36, 389-402.—Individual affect 
configurations depend on environmental demands as 
well as on libidinal development. Affective social 
attitudes represent relatively permanent or tem- 
porary fusions of both genital and pregenital drives. 
Interaction of affects in the group may promote or 
retard achievement of personal and group goals. 
31-item bibliography.—D. Prager. 


4540-4548 


4544. Eisenstadt, S. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem.) 
The relations between sociological theory and 
anthropological research. Man, 1949, 49, 121-124. 
—The relevance of anthropological research to the 
study of social values is discussed—the latter 
regarded as including the study of personal gratifica- 
tion in a given social system, the compatibility 
between a set of social values and the other aspects 
of a social structure, and changes in social values.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 


4545. Gibb, Cecil Austin. The emergence of 
leadership in small temporary groups of men. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 9(3), 168—-170.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1949, U. Illinois. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript, 284 p., $3.55, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1392. 


4546. Klineberg, Otto. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The UNESCO Project on International 
Tensions; a challenge to the sciences of man. 
UNESCO Int. Soc. Sci. Bull., 1949, 1(1-2), 11-21, 
88-99.—The UNESCO Tensions Project offers an 
opportunity for social scientists to contribute their 
skills toward establishing peace. Four basic ques- 
tions are raised for such research. (1) What do we 
mean by “understanding” ? (2) What do we mean 
by “tensions”? (3) Tensions in whom, and where? 
Within the individual, within the group or nation, 
and/or between nations? (4) Tensions in people 
generally, or in the leaders? The “‘Tensions”’ project 
is engaged in community field studies in France, 
India, and Australia. Such areas as “‘stereotypes,”’ 
attitude change, ‘influences which make for inter- 
national understanding or for aggressive national- 
ism,’’ and the relations between population problems 
and international understanding are opened for 
scientific investigation. The cooperation of nations, 
and of private individuals and agencies is also 
discussed.—H. A. Grace. 


4547. Maas, Henry S. Personal and group 
factors in leaders’ social perception. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1950, 45, 54—63.—During 8 months of 
“field work’ in leading youth groups, 22 college 
juniors kept records of what happened in their 
group meetings. Records of the first two and last 
two meetings were analyzed for J-reactions (percep- 
tion distorted by judgment) and C-reactions (causal 
inferences conducive to acceptance and interest). 
From autobiographies and personality tests the 
leaders were classed as projective (critical, x-type) 
or introjective (submissive, y-type). A shift from 
J- to C-reactions, considered desirable in leaders, 
occurred in x-type leaders of informal groups, and in 
y-type leaders of formal groups. It is postulated 
that improvement of other leaders was prevented by 
anxiety or frustration aroused in groups of opposite 
type.—C. M. Harsh. 


4548. Meadows, Paul. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
The culture of industrial man. Lincoln, Neb.: U. 
Nebraska Press, 1950. 216 p. $3.75.—Generally, 
“this is a study of human values in an industrial 
civilization, written in the contemplative mood and 
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spirit of social philosophy” by an industrial soci- 
ologist. Specifically, the author ‘‘focusses on the 
tensions and tendencies of a mass culture [our own ] 
in conflict." The author holds that “the massed 
mechanization of the older industrialism has tended 
to create more problems than it can solve”’ and in his 
analysis proposes that through “the public instru- 
meénts of democracy”’ human and natural resources 
be mobilized for a better-functioning socio-economic 
order. The book of 16 chapters is divided into 2 
parts: Human values in industrial civilization; and 
The politics of a free industrialism.—J. C. Franklin. 


4549. Ramos, Arthur. The question of races and 
the democratic world. UNESCO Int. Soc. Sci. 
Bull., 1949, 1(3-4), 9-14.—Anthropology has de- 
monstrated to the social scientist that wars are 
between men. The author reviews some of the major 
writings which have emphasized the relations be- 
tween races and ethnic groups. Furthermore, he 
asserts that “racialism’’ and ‘“Europeanization” 
have contributed directly to the recent wars. Some 
of the current national policies toward different 
racial groups have been guided by anthropologists 
and offer a solution to the areas of conflict. The 
author concludes by suggesting the policies which 
should be followed by the nations of the world. 
French translation p. 15—20.—H. A. Grace. 


4550. Saale, Charles W. (Central Washington 
Coll. Educ., Ellensburg.) Sources of friction among 
people living in rural communities. Elem. Sch. J., 
1950, 50, 346-351.—A list of 290 common rural 
problems was rated by a group of persons deemed 
competent to appraise situations involving friction 
among people, as to seriousness and frequency. The 
results yield a list of sources of conflict useful in 
social studies classes as instructional material since 
it is considered the responsibility of the school to 
educate children in human relationships.—G. H. 
Johnson. 


4551. Schneider, Louis. Some psychiatric views 
on “freedom” and the theory of social systems. 
Psychiatry, 1949, 12, 251-264.—Certain difficulties 
in a possible convergence of psychiatry and social 
science are indicated. These concern a strain of 
thinking about social systems and the socialization 
process.— N. H. Pronko. 

4552. Stogdill, Ralph M. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.) Leadership, membership and organiza- 
tion. Psychol. Bull., 1950, 47, 1-14.—In a group 
each individual perceives and reacts to all others in 
dynamic interaction. An organization is a group in 
which members are differentiated as to responsibility 
for tasks leading to a common goal. Fundamental 
defining variables of an organization are (1) work 
one is expected to do; (2) tasks one actually performs; 
(3) persons with whom one is expected to work; (4) 
persons with whom one actually works. Leadership 
is a phenomenon of organizations, not groups as such, 
and the organization defines and delimits the scope 
of the leadership. Leadership must be viewed from 
standpoint of influence on organizational activity, 
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rather than on group members. 16 references.— 


M. R. Marks. 
(See also abstracts 4338, 4509) 


Metuops & MEASUREMENTS 


4553. Bales, Robert F. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Interaction process analysis; a method for 
the study of small groups. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley, 1950. xi, 203 p. $6.00.—The 
heart of this pioneering method is a way of classifying 
direct, face-to-face interaction as it takes place, 
act by act, and a series of ways of summarizing and 
analyzing the resulting data so that they yield useful 
information. The observer separated from the 
group participants by one-way mirrors has an 
Interaction Recorder and classifies every item of 
behavior he can observe and interpret into 12 
interaction categories. The system of categories 
presented in this manual is the result of a series of 
some 11 or 12 major revisions and a considerable 
amount of exploratory experience. An appendix 
(19 p.) gives definitions of the categories. Motiva- 
tion is “reconstructed” by the observer from the 
action of the individual before, during, and after 
the given act, and from the situation. Special 
attention is given to the training of observers and 
appraising observer reliability. 31-item bibli- 
ography.—E. Kais. 


4554. Campbell, Donald T. (Ohio State U., 
Columbus.) The indirect assessment of social 
attitudes. Psychol. Bull., 1950, 47, 15-38.—The 
literature on disguised-nonstructured (indirect-pro- 
jective) and disguised-structured (indirect-nonpro- 
jective) methods of assessing social attitudes is 
reviewed. The use of the latter type is urged because 
of its relative independence from _ respondent’s 
voluntary self-description. 84-item bibliography.— 
M. R. Marks. 


4555. Richardson, F. L. W., Jr. (Harvard Sch. 
Publ. Health, Boston, Mass.) Crucial problems in 
applying anthropology. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 
1950, 12, 98-104.—Predictive errors in applied 
anthropology usually arise from exclusion of im- 
portant variables. A rough corrective method is 
outlined based upon the “social system’’—inter- 
action of people associating periodically. Greater 
frequency of association leads to (1) more uniform 
responses to given stimuli, and (2) more resistance to 
change. Application is made to a settlement project 
where errors arose from failure to consider two 
competing social systems.—J. Bucklew. 


4556. Rogers, William Royal. Public opinion 
regarding selected purposes of public education in 
Missouri. Microfilm Absir., 1950, 9(3), 80-81.— 
Abstract of Ed. D. thesis, 1949, U. Missouri. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 333 p., $4.17, 
aad Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1375. 


(See also abstracts 4828, 4855, 4924) 
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Cuttures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


4557. Astrov, Margot. The conception of motion 
as the psychological leitmotif of Navaho life and 
literature. J. Amer. Folklore, 1950, 63, 45-56.— 
Preponderance of verbs in the language emphasizes 
motion; myths represent creation and emergence 
as motion; ceremonial chants contain themes of 
travel. A trait of motion explains the difficulty of 
establishing centralized government, willingness to 
try the new and to withdraw from the unpleasant, as 
well as diffuseness of activities L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


4558. Balandier, Georges. L’enfant chez les 
Lébou du Sénégal. (The child among the Lébou of 
Senegal.) Enfance, 1948, 1, 285-303.—The Lébou, 
after numerous migrations, 
habitat the southern part of the peninsula of Cap- 
Vert, from Dakar to Joal. In this article are de- 
scribed: (1) the culture pattern of this people 
(matriarchal organization, education, and age- 
societies) in which the child is inscribed, and (2) how 
the social organization exerts itself on the child and 
adolescent and how it moulds and transforms the 
latter.— F. C. Sumner. 


4559. Bray, Douglas W. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
The prediction of behavior from two attitude scales. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1950, 45, 64-84.—To 
validate attitude scales against laboratory behavior, 
150 men, whose scores on scales of attitude toward 
Jews and Negroes were known, made oral judgments 
of the autokinetic phenomenon in company with one 
of E’s 3 confederates, readily identified as Gentile, 
Jew, or Negro. The GAMIN inventory was then 
filled out. S’s judgments were scored for conformity 
with the predetermined judgments of the con- 
federate. For the group as a whole, conformity 
showed no correlation with attitude scores or per- 
sonality factors. Within sub-groups, however, 
behavior was meaningfully interrelated with paper 
test scores. Conformity was related to nervousness 
in prejudiced sub-groups. Ascendance, self-con- 
fidence and prejudice were related to conformity, 
but in different ways when the confederate was 
Jewish than when he was Negro, and in opposite 
ways for more- and less prejudiced sub-groups.— 


C. M. Harsh. 


4560. Citron, Abraham F., Chein, Isidor, & 
Harding, John. (American Jewish Congress, New 
York.) Anti-minority remarks: a problem for 
action research. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1950, 45, 
99-126.—To determine how best to counteract the 
group effects of anti-Semitic remarks, adults from 
the streets of New York and Newark were asked to 
observe a short play involving an anti-Semitic 
incident with 4 types of counter-argument. Exps. 
I & II: attitudes were measured after the bigot’s 
remarks and again after the counter-arguments. 
Exp. III: attitudes toward Jews were measured 
before and after the play; an intermission reduced 
memory of original ratings. By analysis of variance 
the influence of actors, arguments, and audiences 
was studied. Changes of attitude were slight. A 
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plea for the American tradition of fairness was more 
effective if made calmly; a reminder that Jews are 
not all alike was more effective in a militant manner. 
—C. M. Harsh. 


4561. Hanks, L. M., Jr. (Bennington Coll., Vt.) 
The quest for individual autonomy in Burmese 
personality with particular reference to the Arakan. 
Psychiatry, 1949, 12, 285-300.—The observation 
that Burmans are an independent, freedom-loving 
people “‘is translated into developmental and social 
psychological terms” as a striving for individual 
autonomy resulting from the unpredictability of 
love for a child, the negatively-phrased discipline 
of his home and school, and the loose, evadable 
authority of adult social life— N. H. Pronko. 


4562. Hsu, Francis L. K. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Suppression versus repression; a 
limited psychological interpretation of four cultures. 
Psychiatry, 1949, 12, 223-242.—Culturally-deter- 
mined aspects of personality are analyzed in terms 
of suppression-versus-repression in two types of 
culture. These forces plus loyalty to a wider political 
framework, state or throne explain serious differences 
in the family patterns as socialization mechanisms 
in Japan, China, America, and Germany.— N. H. 
Pronko. 


4563. Le Bras, Gabriel. Notes on the sociology 
and the psychology of France. UNESCO Int. Soc. 
Sci. Bull., 1949, 1(3—4), 39-49.—This article concerns 
itself only with the sociology of France. The author 
discusses the variety of forces which have been 
moulded to make the French nation, and the im- 
portance of the Church and other agencies which 
have helped unite the nation. The importance of 
geography is shown in historical perspective. Al- 
though great unity has been provided by religion, 
diversity is also prevalent. Other areas of difference 
are economic and political in nature. The author 
concludes by discussing contemporary France's 
major problems. French translation p. 50—60.— 
H. A. Grace. 


4564. Lindzey, Gardner (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.), & Rogolsky, Saul. Prejudice and identifica- 
tion of minority group membership. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1950, 45, 37-53.—From a college yearbook, 
26 photos were selected to represent a range from 
extremely Jewish to non-Jewish-looking. 685 Har- 
vard and Radcliffe students were asked to identify 
the Jewish photos, indicating certainty and the cues 
utilized. Persons high in anti-Semitism (on the 
Allport-Kramer scale) identified Jewish faces more 
accurately and with more confidence, but did not 
report the use of more cues. They also reported less 
equal-status and general contact with Jews. A 
correlation of .55 between anti-Semitism and 
Catholic-Negro prejudice is interpreted as general 
bigotry of prejudiced persons, whose feeling of 
threat arouses vigilance or sensitivity to ethnic 
characteristics. 17 references.—C. M. Harsh. 


4565. Long, Herman Hodge. Sensitivity response 
patterns of Negro and white groups to anger- 
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producing social stimuli. Micrcfilm Abstr., 1950, 
9(3), 173-175.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1949, U. 
Michigan. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 227 
p., $2.84, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 1349. 

4566. Perron, Jean. Problémes pédagogiques au 
Maroc. (Pedagogical problems in Morocco.) En- 
fance, 1948, 1, 316-326—In Morocco there are 
schools for Mussulmans and for Europeans. A 
questionnaire was presented to 1000 European 
pupils in Morocco (12 to 16 years of age) in order to 
ascertain their knowledge and experiences of 
Mussulmans who surround them. On the whole the 
European children showed surprisingly little knowl- 
edge of the Mussulmans. When one interviews the 
man on the street, it appears that the adult European 
in Morocco is not better acquainted with the 
Mussulmans than the children are. It is important 
that in North Africa the populations cease to live 
as if they pursued parallel roads without ever meeting 
but to interpenetrate one another while preserving 
their originality.— F. C. Sumner. 

4567. Razran, Gregory. (Queens Coll., Flushing, 
N. Y.) Ethnic dislikes and stereotypes: a labora- 
tory study. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1950, 45, 7-27. 

Face photographs of 30 college girls with ethnically 
nonspecific features were judged for General Liking, 
Beauty, Intelligence, Ambition, and Entertaining- 
ness by 150 male judges stratified to represent 
American adults. Two months later the judging 
was repeated, each photo being assigned a Jewish, 
Italian, Irish, or Old American name. Changes of 
rating on the same photos were greatest for Liking 
and Character, showing strong prejudice against 
Jews, less for Italians and Irish, but Jews were 
judged more ambitious and intelligent. Dislikes 
indicated by judgment changes were highly cor- 
related with unfavorable attitudes toward Negroes, 
and somewhat related to religious, political, fraternal 
and ethnic affiliations. Interviews with 36 judges 
revealed unfavorable stereotyping, often unrelated 
to adjustment or personal security. Attitude 
toward Jews is bimodal; toward Irish and Italians, 
unimodal. 25 references.—C. M. Harsh. 


4568. Stewart, Omer C. Ute Peyotism; a study 
of a cultural complex. Boulder, Colo.: University 
of Colorado Press, 1948. 42 p. 50¢. (Univ. Colo. 
Studies, Series in Anthrop. No. 1.)—It is posited 
that peyotism in the United States is derived from 
Mexican ceremonies and that Christian elements are 
an integral and original feature of it. The actual 
ritual is described in detail on the basis of personal 
participation in three Ute peyote cult meetings. 
46-item bibliography.—E. A. Rubinstein. 

4569. Wolman, Benjamin. (Teachers Coil., Tel 
Aviv, Israel.) Disturbances in acculturation. Amer. 
J. Psychother., 1949, 3, 601-615.—Acculturation 
difficulties in Israel are discussed with particular 
emphasis placed on the psychosocioeconomic prob- 
lems of the Oriental Jews, the aim being contribution 
toward better understanding of the role of environ- 
ment in personality adjustment and consequent 
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organization of efficient group psychotherapy pro- 
cedures.—C. B. Greene. 


4570. Zeligs, Rose. (1428 Dickens St., Sherman 
Oaks, Calif.) Children’s concepts and stereotypes of 
Dutch, French, Italian, Mexican, Russian, and 
Negro. J. educ. Res., 1950, 43, 367-375.—Concepts 
and stereotypes held by 6th grade 12-year-old 
children concerning these groups were studied in 
1931 and in 1944. Responses were rated favorable, 
neutral, ‘‘don’t know,” or unfavorable. In 1944 as 
compared with 1931, there were more favorable 
responses for the Mexicans and Russians; fewer 
favorable ones for the Dutch, French, and Italians; 
about the same number of favorable responses for 
the Negro. The responses of the children reflected 
the culture patterns of their social environment.— 
M. Murphy. 


(See also abstracts 4362, 4534) 


SocraAL INSTITUTIONS 


4571. Allport, Gordon W. (Harvard U., Cam- 


bridge, Mass.) The individual and his religion: 
a psychological interpretation. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1950. xi, 147 p. $2.50.—Writing as a 


psychologist, the author traces the course of religious 
development in the normally mature and productive 
personality. Religious sentiments arise from needs, 
interests, temperament, rationality, and cultural 
response. The mature religious person can act 
whole-heartedly without absolute certainty, for 
religious aspiration is an intention to strive toward 
long-range goals whatever the present risks and 
difficulties. The crux of mental health rests upon 
one’s beliefs, and the ability to integrate his conflicts 
around a master sentiment, that points beyond 
immediate and self-centered gratifications to larger 
relationships, more decisive action and deeper 
assurance in the realization of permanent values.— 


P. E. Johnson. 


4572. Bernstein, Marianne E. (Purdue U., 
Lafayette, Ind.) Recent changes in the secondary 
sex ratio of the upper social strata. Hum. Biol., 
1948, 20, 182—194.—Statistical analysis of source 
material concerning effect of birth order, family size, 
war, and improved living conditions on the secondary 
sex ratio of man. One of the conclusions confirms 
earlier findings that the sex ratio of upper class 
families is significantly above average.—5S. 
Halperin. 

4573. Bowman, Claude C. (Temple U., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Social factors opposed to the extension 
of heterosexuality. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1949, 106, 
441-447.—The factors opposing extension of hetero- 
sexuality delineated herein enfold the belief that 
coitus without marriage is immoral, the standards 
and expectations of courtship operating in sexually 
conservative groups, our system of marriage, limited 
opportunities in establishing new heterosexual con- 
tacts, the lack of physical facilities for sexual liaisons, 
the fear of pregnancy and our value system and 
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consequent high valuation upon achievement. The 
author views the trend in sexual morality in this 
country continuing in the direction of fewer re- 
strictions. These changes, however, are likely to be 
very gradual for the factors outlined are counter- 
weights in the historical process —D. E. Walton. 


4574. Brachyahu, M. Contribution towards the 
psychology of the parties. Psychoanal. Rev., 1949, 
36, 429-438.—The neurotic capacity of most radicals 
is grounded in unsuitable family conditions and in 
the fact that as children they failed to overcome the 
normal psychological crisis at age 4-5 yrs. because 
of disappointments, over-rigorous, or over-weak 
treatment by those in the environment who deter- 
mine character. The foundation for conservatism 
is laid in the self-identification with the conservative 
father performed in the soul of the child in over- 
coming the conflict complex at age 4-5 yrs. There 
will never be real understanding between parties. 
Perhaps a great deal of spiritual energy could be 
saved if party spokesmen would agree to be analyzed. 
—D. Prager. 

4575. Flescher, Joachim. Political life and super- 
ego regression. Psychoanal. Rev., 1949, 36, 416- 
428.—Fear and the need for protection drives the 
individual to associate. Neurotic anxiety due to 
intense suspended aggressiveness subsides in the 
shadow of protection afforded by the group. Col- 
lectivization entails a mental and moral lowering of 
associated individuals because the projection of the 
super-ego onto leaders establishes the old child- 
father relationship and makes the masses fickle and 
uncritical. Nations, parties, classes should repudiate 
successes obtained by a leader through illicit means 
or by wronging others just as a son would not 
excuse his own father who might claim he acted 
similarly in the interest of his family.—D. Prager. 


(See also abstract 4586) 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


4576. Black, John W. (Kenyon Coll., Gambier, O.) 
Inflection of repeated messages. Speech Monogr., 
1949, 16, 214-216.—One voice made two recordings 
of 60 3-5 syllable phrases. On record 1, by random 
choice, half the phrases were spoken with upward 
final inflection and half with downward; record 2 
used opposite final inflection. Both records were 
played back thru earphones to 24 listener-speakers 
individually, and they repeated each phrase. 
Judgments of final inflection were made on recordings 
of the repetitions. Chi-square was used to test 
hypothesis that inflection of repetition was un- 
affected by inflection of stimulus. Hypothesis could 
be rejected for two-thirds of the phrases at 10% 
level of confidence and for half the phrases at 2% 
level. Tendency among speakers was to copy 
direction of final inflection of phrase that was heard. 
—J. Matthews. 

4577. Black, John W. (Kenyon Coll., Gambier, 
O.) The relation between message-type and vocal 
rate and intensity. Speech Monogr., 1949, 16, 217- 
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220.—S’s said 6 types of messages: (1) reading 
factual phrases, (2) repeating factual phrases, (3) 
continuing a familiar statement, (4) locating 
familiar site, (5) reading responsively, (6) describing 
a picture. Each message was sequence of short 
phrases of about 5 syllables. Measures of mean 
duration of syllables and relative intensity of phrases 
were obtained for each of 6 types of messages. 
Analysis of variance showed that one or both of 
these measures varied from task to task (message).— 
J. Matthews. 


4578. Griffin, Philip F. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Reader comprehension of news stories: a prelimi- 
nary study. Journalism Quart., 1949, 26, 389-396.— 
Interviews in one town with material from one news- 
paper show that less than half of the readers of news 
stories have an accurate comprehension of their 
content. There is a discussion of factors which 
contribute to reader’s inability to understand. ‘“‘As 
a newspaper story becomes more comprehensible 
and as it more certainly sustains interest, it is more 
likely to stimulate the bias of the reader toward the 
subject and to develop in him a projection likeiy to 
distort his comprehension of the facts as they are 
stated.’’—V. Goertzel. 


4579. Haiman, Franklyn S. ( Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) An experimental study of the effects 
of ethos in public speaking. Speech Monogr., 1949, 
16, 190-—202.—Report of a series of experiments in 
which students indicated on a Woodward Ballot 
their attitude toward compulsory health insurance, 
listened to a speech, marked Woodward Ballot a 
second time, and filled out 9-point graphic rating 
scale giving their impression of speakers reputation 
and competence. Various factors of ethos (e.g. 
prestige, physical attractiveness, etc.) were intro- 
duced into different speeches by announcing that 
the speech was being given by a well-known com- 
munist, a well-respected doctor, a student previously 
rated high on ethical appeal, student with low 
ethical appeal, etc. Detailed analysis of all the 
experiments is presented showing relationship be- 
tween persuasiveness of speeches as measured by 
Woodward Ballot and various factors of ethos.— 
J. Matthews. 


4580. McGinnies, Elliott. (U. Alabama, Uni- 
versity.) Personal values as determinants of word 
association. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1950, 45, 
28-36.—Rank order of values as measured by the 
Allport-Vernon Scale tends to be positively corre- 
lated with latency of response to words related to 
these values, although there were several inverse 
relationships among 25 student subjects. Qualita- 
tive evaluation of response words as covaluant, 
contravaluant, or evaluative shows no significant 
relationship to value ranks; but examples suggest 
that word associations are related to values,— 
perhaps differently for opposite types of person.— 
C. M. Harsh. 


4581. Mullendore, James M. (U. Virginia, 
Charlottesville.) An experimental study of the 
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vibration of the bones of the head and chest during 
sustained vowel sounds. Speech Monogr., 1949, 16, 
163—176.—Vibrations of bony framework occurring 
during production of sustained vowels appeared to 
be forced vibration resulting from movements of 
vocal folds. All spectra for 8 vowels studied, con- 
tained 9-24 measurable partials. Spectra of any 
given vowel from different contact points were 
similar, but differed with type of microphone. 
Intensity level of bone vibrations, while primarily 
dependent upon proximity to larynx, is also depend- 
ent on proximity of contact point to a resonating 
cavity of vocal mechanism.—J. Matthews. 

4582. Phillips, David C. (U. Connecticut, Storrs.) 
Factors of effective and ineffective conversation. 
Speech Monogr., 1949, 16, 203-213.—By means of 
ratings of communications, instructors, fellow stu- 
dents and the investigator, the 50 best and 50 poorest 
conversationalists were selected from 1300 incoming 
students at Stephens College. Data from interviews, 
tests, and class grades were analysed in comparing 
the groups. Good conversationalists were signifi- 
cantly higher on all parts of psychological test, 
reading test, general culture (except Mathematics), 
Persuasive and Literary parts of interest test, 
Minnesota, Spelling and Receiving Directions (Chi- 
cago), voice production, college grades, and Socia- 
bility portion of Personal Audit. Other factors 
differentiating two conversational groups are dis- 
cussed.— J. Matthews. 


4583. Schramm, Wilbur. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
The effects of mass communication: a review. 
Journalism Quart., 1949, 26, 397-409.—After review- 
ing 63 references, 32 hypotheses are formulated 
reflecting the present state of research regarding the 
effects of mass communication. Some are presented 
in a form to invite testing. This paper draws most 
heavily on Hovland et al.: ‘“‘Experiments on Mass 
Communication” and Klapper: “‘The Effects of 
Mass Media.”—V. Goertzel. 

4584. Shannon, Claude E., & Weaver, Warren. 
The mathematical theory of communication. Ur- 
bana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1949. vi, 
117 p. $2.50.—In the second part of this volume 
Weaver suggests that there are 3 levels of problem in 
general communication. The first is technical, i.e., 
‘‘How accurately can the symbols of communication 
be transmitted?’ Second, the semantic problem, 
i.e., “How precisely do the transmitted symbols 
convey the desired meaning?’’ Third, the effective- 
ness problem, i.e., ‘‘How effectively does the received 
meaning affect conduct in the desired way?”’ The 
first level is essentially an engineering one and in the 
first part of the book Shannon develops a mathe- 
matical theory of communication. Weaver discusses 
the significance of this theory to the other two 
C. M. Louttit. 

4585. Young, James R. (Rutgers U., New 
Brunswick, N. J.) Understanding radio news: the 
effect of style. Journalism Quart., 1950, 27, 19-23.— 
Basic facts about UNESCO were incorporated in a 


levels. 
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750 word story which was rewritten four times so as 
to have different readability scores as determined 
by the Dale-Chall formula. Four test groups, one 
non-test group and one control group listened to 
these recorded stories. Subjects were high school 
students, above average in intelligence. The listen- 
ing situation in the classroom was superior to normal 
home listening conditions. Subjective measures of 
understanding and interest, and an objective measure 
of understanding were made. Little difference in 
understanding between the groups was found 
despite the differences in predicted difficulty of the 
recordings. There was no clear-cut evidence of 
decreasing comprehension with increasing difficulty. 
Simplified style is not the entire answer to the 
problem of difficult content.— V. Goertzel. 


(See also abstracts 4486, 4853, 4879) 


PSYCHOLOGY, GUIDANCE, 

COUNSELING 

4586. Abelman, Josephine. (American Red Cross, 
Boston, Mass.) Treatment of marital problems in a 
Red Cross setting. Soc. Casewk, 1950, 31, 116-122. 
—This paper deals with the treatment of marital 
problems when the husband is inaccessible to the 
wife’s caseworker because of active membership in 
the armed forces.— L. Long. 

4587. Blenkner, Margaret. (Communily Service 
Society, New York.) Obstacles to evaluative re- 
search in casework: Part I. Soc. Casewk, 1950, 31, 
54-60.—Obstacles to research in casework stem, 
according to the author, from four main sources: 
psychological, economic, social, and methodological. 
The first three are discussed in this article and the 
fourth is discussed in Part II (see 24: 4588).— 
L. Long. 

4588. Blenkner, Margaret. (Communiiy Service 
Society, New York.) Obstacles to evaluative re- 
search in casework: Part II. Soc. Casewk, 1950, 31, 
97-105.—The fourth obstacle to research work in 
casework is discussed in this article (see 24: 4587). 
The need for definitions, criteria of success or 
failure, follow-up studies and prediction studies is 
emphasized. The author also urges caseworkers to 
become better acquainted with modern statistical 
techniques. The cost of research work in this area 
is also discussed.— L. Long. 

4589. Boynton, Paul L. (Stephen F. Austin State 
Teachers Coll., Nacogdoches, Texas.) Refining and 
improving rehabilitation counseling. J. Rehabilit., 
1950, 16, 4-8.—The point of view is expressed that a 
counselor’s chief concern should be not about which 
counseling technique is the most effective but about 
how can he accomplish the best results in terms of 
human adjustment. The author also discusses the 
type of personality a counselor should have and the 
type of training he should receive.—L. Long. 


4590. Eysenck, vs (U. London, Eng.) Clinical 
psychology and its relation to industrial psychology. 


CLINICAL 
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Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1950, 24, 48-53.—Clinical 
psychology and industrial psychology overlap in 
their concern with the neurotic individual and the 
person who presents a vocational problem. It is 
suggested that each should have some training in the 
field of the other’s specialty —G. S. Speer. 


4591. Jewish Family Service. Family counsel- 
ing; practice and teaching. New York, Jewish 
Family Service, 1949. 48 p. $1.00.—A collection of 
three papers abstracted separately (see 4596, 4598, 
4600).—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4592. McAllister, Joseph B. Moral implications 
of behavior problems: development of conscience. 
In Muller, T., Mental health in nursing, (see 24: 
4593), 108-123.—Problems arising in psychiatric 
nursing which might be disturbing to a nurse’s 
moral or religious life are considered from the 
Catholic viewpoint. Examples are given of the 
moral issues involved in sexual aberrations, lying, 
stealing, anti-religious views, suicide, responsibility 
for the welfare of patients, attendance at Mass, and 
soon. The mentally ill person has an impaired will, 
or is not aware of what he does, and is not therefore 
responsible for his actions. The nurse must try to 
control feelings by an educated intelligence, and 
make emotions follow reason. A great step toward 
this end is the development of a true conscience, 
which is itself an act of human reason.— V. Johnson. 


4593. Muller, Theresa. [Ed.] Mental health in 
nursing. Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univ. of 
America Press, 1949. v, 167 p. $3.25.—This is a 
presentation of the psychological approach to 
mental health in nursing as developed by a workshop 
conducted at Catholic University in 1948. Pres- 
entations are Catholic-viewpoint oriented. Separate 
contributions are abstracted in entries 4592, 4615, 
4617, 4619, 4627, 4696, 4706.— V. Johnson. 


4594. Schumacher, Henry C. (Public Health 
Service, San Francisco, Calif.) Mental hygiene in 
public health programs. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1949, 
106, 413-415.—Regardless of how well trained the 
health officer, the clinicians, and the nurses might be 
in administration, a sound knowledge of mental 
hygiene and, most of all, an appreciation of the 
effects of their attitudes and feelings, and those of 
the patients as expressed in their interpersonal 
relationships, are needed.—D. E. Walton. 


4595. Steckle, Lynde C. (Rohrer, Hibler & 
Replogle, Cleveland, O.) Problems of human adjust- 
ment. New York: Harper, 1949. x,351p. $3.00.— 
Intended as a text for courses in mental hygiene, 
personal adjustment, and personality development, 
this volume presents self-knowledge and _ self- 
acceptance as the foundation of good adjustment. 
Man attempts to escape himself (to allay anxiety) 
and in his efforts he may use repression, identifica- 
tion, rationalization, projection, vacillation, nar- 
cissism, flight into fantasy, regression, flight into 
reality, perfectionism, or substitution. As long as 
he remains plastic and can utilize a number of these, 
man is normal; mental illness begins when one 
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procedure is used rigidly and indiscriminantly. 
274-item bibliography.—G. E. Copple. 

4596. Taussig, Frances. (Jewish Family Service, 
New York.) Administration for service to families. 
In Jewish Family Service, Family counseling; practice 
and teaching, (see 24: 4591), 3-12.—Stress is placed 
upon “the present responsibility of our (Jewish 
Family Service) voluntary family agency for the 
prevention of family demoralization”’ is basic to ‘“‘our 
belief in the responsibility of government for 
adequate development of its diversified provisions 
for social security and public assistance.” Taussig 
points out that with success in bringing about 
“early recognition of the preventive value of family 
counseling, of the universality of the need for help 
in day to day living and the community importance 
of such services,’’ numerous new problems involving 
individuals and families from all walks of life arise. 
These must be met by governmental and private 
agencies working together cooperatively.—M. A. 
Setdenfeld. 

(See also abstract 4901) 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


4597. Brown, Luna Bowdoin. (U. Washington, 
Seattle.) Race as a factor in establishing a case- 
work relationship. Soc. Casewk, 1950, 31, 91-97.— 
This article is based upon a study made by a com- 
mittee of the Puget Sound Chapter of the A.A.S.W. 
The most important conclusion of the study was 
that much of the difficulty attributed to the factor 
of racial difference appeared to be based upon various 
difficulties in the client-worker relationship of a kind 
that may be found in any casework relationship.— 


L. Long. 


4598. Gomberg, M. Robert. (Jewish Family 
Service, New York.) Principles and practices in 
counseling. In Jewish Family Service, Family 
counseling; practice and teaching, (see 24: 4591), 13- 
32.—The author demonstrates modern counseling 
techniques (marital counseling) through a case 
history of a husband, wife and child handled by him 
in the agency program. The use of the various life 
experiences in the diagnosis and treatment of the 
problem, the client-counselor relationship, and the 
ultimate resolution of the problem are discussed.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4599. Guerin, A., & d’Aulnay, J. Narco-analyse. 
(Narcoanalysis.) J. Méd. Bordeaux, 1949, 126, 173- 
182.—The following aspects of narcoanalysis are 
discussed: (1) the technique of narcosis in itself 
(euphorizing and liberating action) ; (2) the technique 
of analysis in the course of this narcosis; (3) the 
indications for the method and the results which can 
be expected of it from the standpoint of the diagnosis 
and treatment of mental maladies.— F. C. Sumner. 


4600. Levinson, Frances T. (Jewish Family 
Service, New York.) Principles and practices in 
supervision. In Jewish Family Service, Family 


counseling; practice and teaching, (see 24: 4591), 
33-48.—The role and complications of effective 
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supervision are discussed and delineated through the 
use of case material which reveals the problems of 
the professional worker having a difficult time in 
adjustment to her supervisor. Stable, dependable 
and understanding supervision is the keystone in the 
training of the counselor. The supervisor’s con- 
tribution aids the counselor in attaining maturity of 
judgment and action so essential to the effectiveness 
of client service.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4601. Wedge, Bryant (36-37 Young Hotel Bidg., 
Honolulu, T. H.), & Moulton, Margaret. A method 
of pharmacologic facilitation of psychiatric in- 
vestigation. /. nervy. ment. Dis., 1950, 111, 116-121. 
—(1) A technique for facilitation of psychiatric 
interviews by pharmacologic means applied as an 
out-patient office procedure is described. (2) Four 
typical cases in which this procedure was used are 
briefly reviewed. (3) This procedure has, in our 
hands, generally been of remarkable assistance in 
shortening the process of gathering an accurate 
anamnesis from verbally inhibited persons and is 
felt to be a worthwhile procedure for continued use 
and investigation.’’ 18 references.— N. H. Pronko. 


4602. Zazzo, René. Les jumeaurx et les problémes 
de la psychologie génétique ; technique d’un examen 
collectif individualisé. (Twins and problems of 
genetic psychology; technique of an individualized 
group examination.) Enfance, 1948, 1, 356-360.— 
While identical twins are physically indistinguish- 
able from each other, they are not psychologically 
indistinguishable when tested individually. Group 
tests fail to reveal the slight psychological differences 
in twins. The author describes a technique called 
individualized group testing whereby the differences 
between twins are revealed. The technique requires 
that an examiner be seated between each of the two 
twins.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 4344, 4465, 4467, 4611, 4714, 
4833, 4912, 4913, 4914, 4926) 


DraGcnosis & EVALUATION 


4603. Boring, Randolph O., & Topper, Robert C. 
(V.A. Hosp., Tuscaloosa, Ala.) A psychodiagnostic 
screening technique. Tuscaloosa, Ala.: V.A. Hosp., 
1949. iii, 74 p. (mimeo.).—In order to save time in 
administration and interpretation, standard tests 
have been especially adapted and new, brief pro- 
jective techniques developed for a psychodiagnostic 
screening battery. These are described along with 
instructions, diagnostic indicators, and interpreta- 
tive examples. An effort has been made to maintain 
the individual flavor of the tests used. The Primary 
Screening Battery is administered to 90% of all 
neuropsychiatric admissions and can be given within 
1.5 hours. A second battery is available when 
further testing is desired. The techniques are still 
in an experimental stage and are ‘presented pri- 
marily to indicate a trend in methodology rather 
than a complete and final procedure in diagnosis."’"— 
H. P. David. 
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4604. Ehrenwald, Jan. (66 East 78th St., New 
York.) Quest for “psychics” and “psychical” 
phenomena in psychiatric studies of personality. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1949, 23, 236-247.—A Psi-Ques- 
tionnaire (psychical phenomena) based on the pre- 
supposition that a psychic type of personality exists 
is given for obtaining information of the personality 
type of the purported percipient, and traits sug- 
gestive of a successful agent. One case is given in 
detail.— M. P. Klinger. 


4605. Escala, Salvador. Psico-detector. (Psycho- 
detector.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1949, 4(9), 
141-150.—This diagnostic technique consists of 
seven groups of sentences which the subject reads. 
After having counted backwards from 500 to zero in 
intervals of seven, the subject is then asked to recall 
as many of the sentences, in whole or in part, as he 
can. The test’s theory assumes that individuals 
will recall mostly the sentences which are emotionally 
meaningful for them, thus permitting a differential 
diagnosis. No reliability or validity studies are 
given. Included are brief sample recollections which 
the author interprets.—G. Elias. 


4606. Ferguson, Evelyn B. (Roosevelt Sch., Gary, 
Ind.) A method for getting to know your pupils 
quickly. Elem. Sch. J., 1950, 50, 341-345.—A pro- 
jective device consisting of pasting colored strips of 
paper in patterns on colored backgrounds is de- 
scribed as a means of quickly assessing the abilities 
and needs of children. Formal types of patterns 
were typical of successful learners, pleasing and 
unique designs indicated creative ability, and color 
choices and combinations gave some indication of 
personality and adjustment.—G. H. Johnson. 


4607. Hawkes, Glenn R. (Utah State Agricultural 
Coll., Logan.) Use of the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory in screening college students 
for counseling purposes. J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 
41, 116-121—The MMPI was administered to over 
a thousand students entering the Utah State 
Agricultural College, and the 52 males and 11 
females who deviated two sigmas above the mean on 
Hypochondriasis, Depression and Hysteria Scores 
were selected as an experimental group. These were 
compared with a matched control group in respect to 
group means for fitness of college objective com- 
pared with Kuder Preference Record, peakness vs. 
flatness of interests on Kuder Record, grade-point 
ratio, scores on rating scales, scores on social partici- 
pation, and scores on social impression. Significant 
differences between the experimental and control 
groups were found only for appropriateness of 
interests and social participation.— EZ. B. Mallory. 


4608. Kamman, Gordon R. The value of the 
Rorschach test. Minn. Med., 1949, 32, 621-624; 
642.—The Rorschach test is evaluated as a diag- 
nostic, prognostic and therapeutic aid in the author's 
experience with the homosexual, the chronic alco- 
holic, forensic psychiatry, and psychosomatic dis- 
orders. While most Rorschach tests are adminis- 


tered by clinical psychologists who are not involved 
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in the treatment of the patient, it is advantageous 
both to the patient and to the psychiatrist if the 
Rorschach test is administered by the therapist.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


4609. Kohler, C., Couprie, H., & Guyot, R. 
Résultats de l’exploration par le psycho-diagnostic 
de Rorschach de 66 éléves des “classes nouvelles” 
(garcons de 10 4 13 ans). (Results of exploration 
with the Rorschach test of 66 pupils of the “‘new 
classes’’ (boys from 10 to 13 years).) Enfance, 1948, 
1, 418-427.—The authors compare their Rorschach 
results on 66 French children from 10 to 13 years of 
age with Mme Loosli Usteri’s Rorschach findings 
for 63 Swiss children of same age range. The French 
children were dominantly introversive (57%) i.e., 
gave kinaesthetic interpretations whereas the Swiss 
children were dominantly extratensive. The psycho- 
grams of the French children show striking re- 
semblance with protocols of normal adults, typically 
childlike interpretations not being met with. Com- 
plete Rorschach results are furnished. It is a 
question whether the ‘‘new classes” in France are 
responsible for the greater introversive tendency of 
the French children.— F. C. Sumner. 


4610. Mertens, C. (U. Louvain, Belgium.) Les 
tests pour adultes, tels qu’ils sont pratiqués dans 
différentes cliniques londoniennes. (Tests for 
adults used in different clinics of London.) Acta 
Neurol. Psychiat. Belg., 1949, 49, 318-326.—Brief 
descriptions and other pertinent informations are 
given relative to psychological tests most commonly 
employed today in the principal London clinics.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


4611. Morris, Woodrow Wilbert. The prediction 
of personality attributes by means of the Rorschach 
method. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 9(3), 176-177.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1949, U. Michigan. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 125 p., $1.57, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1355. 

4612. Stora, Renée. L’arbre de Koch; test 
original et test modifié. (The tree of Koch; the 
original test and the modified test.) Enfance, 1948, 
1, 327-344.—The original technique and inter- 
pretation used by Koch in his test of drawing a tree, 
have been modified by the present author. The 
author has the subject draw a second tree on a 
second sheet of paper the same size and quality as 
the first, the first drawing representing the child’s 
reaction in an unfamiliar situation while the second 
his reaction in the familiar situation. Factors in the 
drawings taken into account in the diagnosis are the 
dimensions of the tree, particularly with respect to 
size of paper, the pressure, the form, the inclination, 
the direction, speed, retouching, continuous con- 
nections.— F. C. Sumner. 


4613. Taylor, M. V., Jr., & Capwell, Dora F. 
High school norms on the Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory, Student Form. Occupations, 1950, 28, 376- 
380.—Norms on the Bell Adjustment Inventory, 
Student Form, are presented, based on 1123 high 
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school students. It is felt that the sample used and 
method of preparation of the tables increases the 
assurance that the results are applicable to high 
school student populations in urban, industrial 
areas.—G. S. Speer. 


4614. Williams, Henrietta Ver Meer. A P- 
technique study of personality factors in the psycho- 
somatic areas. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 9(3), 177- 
178.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1949, U. Illinois. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 203 p., $2.54, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1453. 


(See also abstracts 4350, 4354, 4492, 4648, 4844, 
4930, 4936, 4938) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


4615. Abrahams, Joseph. Group psychotherapy; 
implications for direction and supervision of mentally 
ill patients. In Muller, T., Mental health in nursing, 
(see 24: 4593), 77-83.—‘‘Group therapy here refers 
to a group process led by someone significantly less 
involved in the pathology, to ameliorate the prob- 
lems of the group members in relation to themselves 
and to society.”” The therapist of the group in the 
usual custodial environment becomes leader, partici- 
pant, and observer. The group learns to discuss 
mutual problems; personnel takes an active part. 
As defenses start coming down, group members talk 
to and about each other, and a common ideation 
begins. Four phases of group work appear to be 
important: initial phase of relationships as they 
have been in the past; interaction with therapist 
and other members; gradual lowering of defenses; 
development of a therapeutic atmosphere of mutu- 
ality.—V. Johnson. 


4616. Chance, Erika. Group psycho-therapy and 
the psychiatric social worker. Ment. Hlth, Lond., 
1948, 8, 8-12.—Experiences of the author in con- 
ducting group therapy jointly with a psychiatrist 
are summarized. Three groups were utilized: (1) a 
discussion group for in-patients; (2) a discussion 
group for out-patients; and (3) a social therapy club 
for out-patients. Several contributions which the 
psychiatric social worker can make to group therapy 
are presented, as well as a number of respects in 
which group therapy is of assistance in psychiatric 


social work.—G. E. Copple. 


4617. Donley-Dowd, Dorothy. Nondirective psy- 
chotherapy; implications for nursing. In Muller, 
T., Mental health in nursing, (see 24: 4593), 93-107. 
—‘‘The ‘non-directive technique’ is a term used to 
describe a relatively simple method of conduct on 
the part of a professional person aimed at the 
acquisition of a more perfect habit of acceptance of a 
human being.’’ The steps given by Carl R. Rogers 
are outlined, and their historical background 
indicated. A comparison is made with the view- 
points of Frederick Allen, Ferenczi, Alexander and 
French, and others. The responsibility of the 
psychotherapist is defined by his role as a medical 
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specialist. The extrapersonal limits of the non- 
directive therapeutic situation encompass all other 
forms of therapy; and has made its greatest con- 
tribution in stressing the acceptance principle.— 
V. Johnson. 

4618. Goldsmith, Jane K. Treatment of an 
adolescent with superego defect. Soc. Casewk, 1950, 
31, 139-145.—As an illustration of the principles 
outlined by Johnson, (see 24: 4623), the author of 
this article presents a case history of a girl 14 years 
of age who was placed in an institution because of 
several stealing episodes. The way the superego of 
the girl was strengthened is described and the point 
is emphasized that only after the superego has been 
sufficiently strengthened can the neurosis of the 
person be worked through.— L. Long. 


4619. Herriott, Frances. Psychodrama. In 
Muller, T., Mental health in nursing, (see 24: 4593), 
19-30.—A psychodrama project at St. Elizabeths 
Hospital is reported, using the classical Moreno 
techniques. Problems dealt with were those of 
content, personality difficulties, occupational adjust- 
ment in preparation for leaving the hospital, and of 
social and family relations. Typical sessions are 
summarized and evaluated.— V. Johnson. 


4620. Hoch, Paul H. Theoretical aspects of 
frontal lobotomy and similar brain operations. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1949, 106, 448-453.—The 
implications of lobotomy concerning brain functions 
and the modification of the psyche upon completion 
of frontal lobotomy are considered. The author 
believes frontal lobotomy will be of great theoretical 
importance and it is hoped that the gap between 
psychodynamics and brain functions can be some- 
what narrowed by investigating the patients from 
both points of view.—R. D. Weitts. 

4621. Hulse, Wilfred C. Symbolic painting in 
psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1949, 3, 559- 
584.—Symbolic and non-objective graphic art of 
3 patients with art training were analyzed for 
purposes of exposition of conflictful material which 
was not expression-ripe via other channels. The art 
was executed either prior to psychotherapy or 
between sessions.—C. B. Greene. 

4622. Jackson, Lydia, & Todd, Kathleen M. 
Child treatment and the therapy of play. (2nd ed.) 
New York: Ronald Press, 1950. xiii, 159 p. $2.50. 
—The American edition of this English volume bears 
an appreciative foreword by Helen Ross of the 
Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis. Its authors 
lay stress on the view that play is but one (rather 
specialized) therapeutic avenue and that it is not a 
therapy in itself but is a method for understanding 
unconscious conflicts ‘‘analogous to conversation and 
free association of the adult.”’ Problems of diagnosis 
and treatment are stressed and the book is primarily 
intended for use in the training of those who will 
have some professional responsibility for dealing 
with children. Some case illustrations are found in 
the last few chapters, with emphasis on obsessional 
states. 34 references.—L. J. Stone. 
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4623. Johnson, Adelaide. (Mayo Clinic, Roch- 
ester, Minn.) A contribution to treatment of super- 
ego defect. Soc. Casewk, 1950, 31, 135-138.—This 
article was prepared by the author to present the 
theoretical formulations on which the treatment 
described by Goldsmith (see 24: 4618) was based.— 
L. Long. 

4624. Kage, Joseph. (Jewish Immigrani Aid 
Society of Canada, Montreal.) Ego-supportive ther- 
apy with displaced persons. Soc. Casewk, 1950, 31, 
65-70.—Two general types of psychotherapy— 
supportive and insight therapy—are discussed by the 
author and two case histories are presented to 
illustrate the efficacy and the potentialities of ego- 
supportive casework therapy in working with 
immigrants.— L. Long. 

4625. Leme Lopes, José. (U. Brazil, Rito de 
Janeiro.) Fércga e fraqueza da psicoterapia do ponto 
de vista médico. (Strength and weakness of psycho- 
therapy from the medical point of view.) Brastl- 
méd., 1949, 63, 83-85.—The lack of training in 
psychotherapy in medical schools of Brazil, the 
failure to realize that psychoanalysis is only one of 
several psychotherapeutic methods, failure to dis- 
criminate when and when not psychotherapy is 
indicated, and failure to check adequately and 
objectively the results of psychotherapy are points 
critically examined in this paper.— F. C. Sumner. 


4626. Little, Roger W. (Fitzsimons General 
Hosp., Denver, Colo.) The social side of casework. 
Soc. Casewk, 1950, 31, 162—164.—Social caseworkers 
are urged to define more precisely the social setting 
within which an individual functions. Doing so will 
lead to more accurate dynamic explanations of the 
behavior emerging as a result of interaction with that 
setting.— L. Long. 

4627. Overholser, Winfred. Directive psycho- 
therapy; methods of modifying behavior through 
suggestion, reassurance, advice, interpretation. In 
Muller, T., Mental health in nursing, (see 24: 4593), 
84-92.—The patient who comes to the hospital has 
lost to some extent his ability te function as a social 
being, and the aim of psychotherapy becomes that 
of resocialization. This may be brought about by 
attention to personal appearance, eating customs, 
nurse-patient-doctor-social worker relationships, and 
soon. The nurse is an important link in the psycho- 
therapy chain, and may herself be the object of a 
good positive transfer that can be used to aid in 
recovery of the patient—V. Johnson. 


4628. Paternostro, Jdlio. Alguns aspectos da 
relacfio entre a medicina clinica e a psicoterapia 
analitica. (Some aspects of the relation between 
clinical medicine and analytic therapy.) Brazil- 
méd., 1949, 63, 100-102.—Analytic psychotherapy 
resembles clinical medicine in observing certain 
clinical rules general to medicine: (1) Just as each 
organic malady has its own etiology and its peculiar 
therapy, so also the functional, i.e., the psychogenic 
me has an etiology of its own and its own 
peculiar therapy; (2) just as one and the same malady 
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does not manifest itself in identical manner in 
different individuals, which implies variations of the 
dosage of medicaments, so likewise the psycho- 
therapeutic techniques are dosed in conformance 
with the cases. On the other hand, there are pro- 
found differences between clinical medicine and 
analytic psychotherapy. A decidedly more active 
cooperation (in the sense of a mutual curiosity) of 
the patient with the analytic psychotherapist in the 
treatment exists than between the patient and the 
doctor in the case of organic malady.— F. C. Sumner. 


4629. Rosen, Irving M., & Chasen, Mignon. 
(Boston (Mass.) State Hosp.) Study of resistance 
and its manifestations in therapeutic groups of 
chronic psychotic patients. Psychiatry, 1949, 12, 
279-—283.—‘‘Group sessions with chronic psychotic 
patients were studied to find issues and manifesta- 
tions preventing frank discussion and interaction. 
Mention is made of ten common manifestations of 
resistance caused by issues grouped into ideas of 
physical danger, of rejection, and of feelings of 
attraction to the therapist. It was emphasized 
that practically everything occurring in the group 
has meaning in terms of the present situation as well 
as historical significance. The therapist is the 
subject of many of the present issues, after a clarifi- 
cation of which patients can deal with anamnestic 
material. Many of the issues concern therapists’ 
unconscious attitudes and take much investigation 
to discover. For this task an observer is frequently 
helpful.’’— N. H. Pronko. 


4630. Rumke, H.-C. La personnalité et la 
psychothérapie. (Personality and psychotherapy.) 
Acta Neurol. Psychiat. Belg., 1949, 49, 300-317.— 
The success or failure of psychotherapy is shown to 
be ultimately dependent upon the personality of the 
patient, the personality of the therapist, and the 
reciprocal action of the personalities of the patient 
and the therapist.— F. C. Sumner. 


4631. Sechehaye, M.-A. La réalisation symboli- 
que. (Symbolic realization.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1950, 9, 25—36.—The author explains that 
her monograph of the same title was intended not 
merely to give a case report but to demonstrate a 
new method of psychotherapy. It was the realiza- 
tion of an elementary need for food through the 
symbol of the apple representing the maternal 
breast that created an effective transference and 
brought about a contact between the patient and the 
psychotherapist, that is, reality. In this method the 
patient is given a chance to satisfy a primary need 
whose failure of satisfaction has brought about the 
psychosis. English and German summaries.—K. F. 
Muenszinger. 


4632. Shaskan, Donald A., Plank, Robert, & 
Blum, Helen H. The function of the group. Psy- 
choanal. Rev., 1949, 36, 385—388.—A group psycho- 
therapy session may aid patients in individual 
psychotherapy to derepress and to overcome 
libidinal fixations more readily than without group 
psychotherapy.—D. Prager. 
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4633. Spaulding, Rita G. (Jewish Family & 
Community Service, Chicago, Ill.) Techniques in 
casework with displaced persons. Soc. Casewk, 
1950, 31, 70-77.—The way her agency has helped 
displaced persons is described by the author. A 
flexible and differentiated approach has been used 
and the policy has been to help each client in terms 
of his own needs, the reality situation, and the 
agency’s resources.— L. Long. 


4634. Stanfield, Clyde E. (1820 Gilpin St., 
Denver 6, Colo.) Psychotherapy: an orientation for 
non-psychiatrists. Amer. J. med. Sci., 1948, 216, 
97-113.—Patients presenting mild to moderate 
psychopathology are often best treated by the non- 
psychiatrist. The author furnishes the non-psy- 
chiatrist with an orientation to psychotherapy. 
Psychotherapy is divided into (1) radical techniques 
not applicable to non-psychiatrists’ use (shock 
therapies; continuous sleep therapy; neurosurgery; 
intensive personality analysis; hypnosis), and (2) 
conservative analytic techniques, some of which are 
quite appropriate for the non-psychiatrist’s use 
(“‘non-directive” interviews; narcosis interviews; 
repressive-integrative techniques such as reassur- 
ance, explanation, supportive measures, manipula- 
tion of environment and activity, and pharmacologic 
aids of a sedative nature.— F. C. Sumner. 


4635. Stone, Calvin P. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Pre-illness test records compared with performances 
during and after electroconvulsive shocks. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1950, 45, 154-159.—Two 
cases are reported in which extensive records of 
earlier abilities and interests were available on 
subjects who underwent electroshock treatment. 
Comparison of pre-illness records with test scores 
and behavior three years after shock therapy permits 
accurate evaluation of the degree of recovery and, 
in these cases, shows no residual mental deteriora- 
tion.—C. M. Harsh. 


4636. Sward, Keith. Are psychologists afraid of 
therapy? Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 50-54.—The 
psychologist in private practice looks to the APA 
and university departments for leadership. Un- 
fortunately, negative feelings toward psychotherapy 
exist and are directed at the private practitioner 
particularly. This attitude might be due to: (1) an 
overattachment to mental testing; (2) the intangible 
quality of dynamic psychotherapy in comparison 
to research and diagnosis; (3) the misconception that 
therapy and diagnostic research are dichotomous; (4) 
the problem of interprofessional relationship between 
psychology and medicine. The need for direction on 
the part of the psychologist engaged in therapy is 
stressed.— R. Mathias. 


4637. Taylor, Prentiss. Art as psychotherapy. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1950, 106, 599-605.—Author 
considers individual artistic expression in its relation- 
ship to patients’ total way of living—not merely as a 
revelation of psychic material. Feels art has 
functional value in that it encourages independence 
—not just occupation. Approach is both subjective 
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and objective with particular attention given to the 
personality needs in each case. For example, the 
timorous are encouraged to make decisions of their 
own choice of color and subject. The diagnostic 
value of art for the paranoic, schizophrenic, cyclo- 
thymic are discussed in some detail but it is em- 
phasized the amount of original diagnostically 
revealing material is very small.—R. D. Weitz. 

4638. Thornton, Nathaniel. What is the the- 
rapeutic value of abreaction? Psychoanal. Rev., 
1949, 36, 411-415.—We need someone to whom we 
can speak freely about our tension-charged affects. 
We don’t derive the same feeling of psychic relaxa- 
tion from merely reciting our grief, anger, or frustra- 
tion to ourselves.—D. Prager. 

4639. Wolf, Alexander. The psychoanalysis of 
groups. Amer. J. Psychother., 1949, 3, 525-558.— 
The practice of psychoanalytic group therapy is 
defined together with answers to possible critical 
views in regard to it. 4 stages in treatment are 
described: (1) a preliminary individual analysis, (2) 
rapport through discussion of dreams and fantasies, 
(3) interreaction through interpersonal free associa- 
tion, and (4) analysis of resistance. This article is 
the first of two parts.—C. B. Greene. 


(See also abstracts 4331, 4469, 4731, 4906) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


4640. Barauck, Alice W. (Jewish Family Service, 
Calif.), Brangwin, Lorna C., & 


San Francisco, 
Hamilton, Jeanne E. Casework for troubled 
parents. Soc. Casewk, 1950, 31, 112-—116.—Certain 


fundamental casework concepts regarding the im- 
portance of the individual and of the family unit are 
re-examined. The authors emphasize the need to 
be helpful not only to the troubled child but to all 
members of the family and in particular to the 
parents.— L. Long. 

4641. Bice, Harry V. Interpretation of psycho- 
logical examinations. Publ. Hith Nurs. Buil., 
N. Y., 1949, 41(10), 542-545.—Through skillful 
administration and apt interpretation by both 
psychologist and nurse, the psychological examina- 
tion may contribute immeasurably to the adjustment 
of the child and his family.—(Courtesy of Bull. 
Curr. Lit. Nat. Soc. Crippled Child.) 

4642. Dawley, Almena. (Philadelphia (Pa.) Child 
Guidance Clinic.) Patterns of cooperation between 
psychiatrist and social worker. Indian J. soc. Wk, 
1948, 9, 193-198.—The pattern of cooperation 
between psychiatrist and social worker which exists 
in the Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic is de- 
scribed as a dynamic inter-relationship of the two 
distinct professions, each directed toward a common 
goal of relieving a child’s problem.— F. C. Sumner. 

4643. Dawley, Almena, & Allen, Frederick H. 
Social aspects of personality in child guidance clinic 
practice. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1949, 106, 462-467.— 
Attempt is made to understand the emotional growth 
of the child in the setting of the family itself, and as 
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it is effected by the dynamic interrelations between 
the child and his parents. Distinction is made 
between the psychiatrist and the psychiatric social 
worker as regards their function in the Child 
Guidance Clinic. The former is concerned with the 
individual problem while the latter’s focus of atten- 
tion is on the social factor of interrelation between 
parent and child. Cooperation of both is necessary 
for best therapeutic results.—D. E. Walton. 


4644. Debesse, Maurice. L’exemple des con- 
sultations psycho-pédagogiques suisses. (Examples 
of Swiss psychopedagogical consultations.) Enfance, 
1948, 1, 367-372.—Brief sketches of the psycho- 
pedagogical activity in Switzerland are given as 
represented (1) in the Service médico-pédagogique 
valaisan at Monthey created in 1930 by Dr. Repond 
for purpose of examination and psychotherapy; (2) 
the Service de psychologie scolaire du canton de Satnt- 
Gall created in 1939 by Mlle Inhelder, pupil of Jean 
Piaget, and designed as an ambulant service for 
individual psychological testing; (3) the Service 
d'observation des écoles de Genéve which has been 
functioning since 1930 and which detects, places and 
supervises abnormal school children.— F. C. Sumner. 


4645. Dobbs, Harrison Allen. (Louisiana State 
U., Baton Rouge.) The classroom teacher and 
delinquency prevention. Elem. Sch. J., 1950, 50, 
376-383.—"‘Successfully guiding the growing and 
developing children in classrooms will inevitably 
mean fewer occasions when specialists must be 
called upon to help deal with advanced cases of 
social illness.” In this preventive field, classroom 
teachers are key personnel, and to do the best job 
possible should strive to have objective, long-range 
views on conduct of children. Studying the growth 
and development of children and applying such 
knowledge through fostering wholesome teacher- 
child relationships which meet children’s needs is an 
asset in preventing delinquency, as is effective 
knowledge of the community and its facilities.— 
G. H. Johnson. 

4646. Feinberg, Henry. (Detroit (Mich.) Jewish 
Social Service Bureau.) Achievement of a 
group of children in foster homes as revealed by the 
Stanford Achievement Test. J. genet. Psychol., 
1949, 75, 293-303.—50 boys and 50 girls (mean age 
12 yrs.) who were living in foster homes, were given 
the Stanford Achievement Test. Their mean IQ 
was 104.9. This group was compared with a 
maladjusted group from another experiment. It 
was found that “with the exception of arithmetic 
reasoning the foster home children achieve on a 
higher level in all subjects when compared with the 
institutionalized maladjusted despite the fact that 
the foster home child is younger.’’ Foster care 
children tend to accomplish better in subjects 
requiring a lesser amount of mental integration. 
The performance of children lacking normal quality 
and amount of love and affection can be detected on 
the achievement test by noting the pattern of a 
child’s performance.—R. B. Ammons. 
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4647. Fontes, Vitor M. (Instiiuto Antonio Aurelio 
da Costa Ferrina, Lisbon, Portugal.) Child health 
services in Portugal. Ment. Hith, Lond., 1948, 8, 
5-8.—A summary of the current activities relating 
to the mental health of children in Portugal is 
presented. A long step forward in this field was 
taken when the government established, in 1941, the 
Instituto Antonio Aurelio da Costa Ferrina. This 
organization has three aims: ‘“(a) Selection of 
children with mental abnormalities. (b) Setting up 
of training courses for the technical personnel to be 
engaged in the work. (c) To prepare and organize 
the various Child Mental Health Services of the 
country.”" The means utilized to implement these 
aims are discussed briefly and the needs for the 
future are cited.—G. E. Copple. 


4648. Gouin Decarie, Therese. Une méthode 
d’exploration de la personnalité infantile. (A 
method for studying children’s personality.) Rev. 
Psychol., Montreal, 1949, 1, 354-363.—The same 
experimental methods used to approach adult 
personality are scarcely applicable to children. 
First, twenty girls from 5 to 9 years were chosen, 
and from these eight were selected for a more 
intensive study on the basis of their showing either 
aggressive or withdrawing traits of behavior. Draw- 
ings were related to personality traits, and to condi- 
tions in the environment—in one instance an 
alcoholic and criminal father was mentioned. A 
typical observation was that this girl used the same 
symbols consistently, used them in the same way, 
and followed rigid patterns. The detailed inter- 
pretation showed fear of father, resulting in desire 
to flee the home, at night (moon drawn repeatedly). 
—R. W. Husband. 


4649. Mailloux, Noel. Le Centre d’Orientation. 
(The Guidance Center.) Rev. Psychol., Montreal, 
1949, 1, 312—318.—The work of the guidance center, 
sponsored jointly by two charitable institutions, is 
described. Six main services are provided: psycho- 
logical consultation, reeducation, residence for 
needy boys 6 to 13 years of age, advice to parents, 
educational and vocational guidance, and research.— 
R. W. Husband. 


4650. Meier, Elizabeth G. (U. Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee.) Interrelationship of social causes and 
casework in child welfare. Soc. Casewk, 1950, 31, 
105-112.—Four types of orientation that are 
necessary if the child welfare caseworker is to fulfil 
his professional obligation to be a social worker in a 
profession that should be a dynamic force in bringing 
about those kinds of modifications in the social 
structure which will be conducive to individual well- 
being and social productivity are discussed by the 
author.— L. Long. 


4651. Platt, Clarice C., & Dunham, Arthur. 
Community organization for child welfare in Carver 
County: a community organization case study of the 
services of a county child welfare worker, June, 
1943—October, 1945. New York: Association Press, 
1949. 54 p. (Community Organization Mono- 
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graphs, No. 1.)—A record of actual experiences of a 
rural child welfare worker annotated and with sug- 
gestive questions for use in teaching.— L. J. Stone. 


4652. Reed, R. (Delaware St. Hosp., Farnhurst.) 
Child guidance at the Governor Bacon Health 
Center: a case of maladjustment. Delaware St. 
med. J., 1949, 21, 156-158.—A case of maladjust- 
ment in an adolescent female admitted to the Gov- 
ernor Bacon Health Center in March of 1949 is 
explained as due to the shocking loss of security at 
home (incarceration of parents for theft), to de- 
ficiencies in intelligence and social skills which 
prevent her from entering into the social life of others 
and upon which emotional acceptance and support 
from others depend.— F. C. Sumner. 


4653. Richardson, Frank Howard. The psycho- 
somatic approach in pediatrics. N.C. med. J., 1949, 
10, 590-594.—Psychosomatic manifestations in chil- 
dren are met with in pediatric practice. The 
author points out that these maladies stem from 
anxiety, feeling of insecurity, frustration of ag- 
gressive tendencies, and that some of these emotional 
states stem from fear of the doctor, of the doctor’s 
office, and of taking medicine. Suggestions are given 
as to how the doctor can allay or prevent needless 
fears of him in the child.—F. C. Sumner. 

4654. Sperling, Melitta. The role of the mother 
in psychosomatic disorders in children. Psychosom. 
Med., 1949, 11, 377-—385.—From a psychoanalytic 
study of 20 couples (mothers and children) it is 
suggested that certain features seem to characterize 
these mothers of children suffering from various 
psychosomatic disorders: (1) A carry-over of un- 
resolved emotional conflict from childhood which is 
acted out with the child; (2) the projection of part 
of the mother’s own person onto the child, and (3) 
an intense need for control over the child.—J. W. 
Bowles, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 4490, 4733, 4751, 4783, 4799) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


4655. Laurier, Blaise. Enquéte sur la pratique 
de lorientation professionelle. (A study on the 
practice of vocational guidance.) Rev. Psychol., 
Montreal, 1949, 1, 364-405.—Separate question- 
naires were completed by 1554 pupils (7th to 12th 
years), and 120 directors and teachers interested in 
guidance in 55 schools. Detailed tables show pupils’ 
responses as to the seriousness with which they have 
lately considered their future vocation, the field 
they intend to enter, why they have chosen that 
career, whether their schooling is actually preparing 
them for their intended career, how they have 
gained information about their projected vocation, 
who has helped them with advice, their financial 
troubles in attaining their aims, etc. Detailed 
results for the guidance officers are not presented.— 
R. W. Husband. 

4656. Odell, Charles E. (U. S. Employment 
Service, Washington, D. C.) Labor market and job 
opportunities information in the counseling inter- 
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view. J. Rehabiltt., 1950, 16, 9-12.—The need for 
vocational counseling to be considered a separate and 
distinct profession is emphasized by the author. The 
various tools at the counselor’s disposal are discussed. 

L. Long. 

4657. Speer, George S. (Jilinois Inst. Tech., 
Chicago.) Vocational interests of fire protection 
engineers. Jilinois tech. Eng., 1948, (March) 24-25; 
68-70.—Studies of over 1,000 freshmen indicate 
characteristic and significant profiles for all of the 
various groups. The profile of the fire protecting 
engineer freshman differs, however, because there 
is no area on which marked interest is exhibited by 
the group. Fire protection freshmen were also 
compared with a number of alumni. One apparent 
indication is that the freshmen students in fire 
protection engineering are a more heterogeneous 
group than the students in other departments. Also, 
certain differences are found in comparing the scores 
of fire protection students with the scores of alumni 
still in fire protection work. Results are expressed 
verbally and graphically.—J. Barron. 

4658. Voisi, Helene. Welche Handhaben bietet 
die Individualpsychologie dem  Berufsberater? 
(What aids does individual psychology offer the 
vocational counselor?) Int. Z. Indtv.-Psychol., 1949, 
18, 33-41.—Vocational guidance, a function of the 
Labor Department in Austria, has a threefold task: 
(1) dissemination of information, (2) the counseling 
of juveniles, and (3) acting as intermediary between 
employer and juvenile. The exposition is limited 
to considerations of how application of individual 
psychology can aid in the appraisal of the personality 
of the juvenile during the consultation and in 
utilization of the findings in securing positions. Case 
samples are reported to illustrate typical problem 
situations. The importance of encouraging the 
juvenile is especially emphasized.—C. 7. Bever. 


(See also abstracts 4796, 4911) 
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4659. Barton, Walter E. (Boston (Mass.) State 
Hosp.), Tompkins, Harvey J., & Nadel, Aaron B. 
The need for uniform discharge statistics in public 
psychiatric hospitals. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1949, 106, 
429-440.— Method for collecting discharge statistics 
from mental institutions is presented. Discharge 
figures so reported would serve as a crude measure 
of the efficiency of treatment that would be com- 
parable if compiled by all hospitals.—D. E. Walton. 


4660. Bennet, E. A. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Psychiatry in India and Pakistan. Ment. 
Hith, Lond., 1948, 8, 2-5.—‘‘The purpose of this 
brief article is to sketch the position of psychiatry 
in India before the recent war, to indicate the im- 
petus given to psychiatry under the pressure of war 
conditions and to point out some present-day needs 
and possibilities.’—G. E. Copple. 

4661. Binswanger, Herbert. (U. Zurich, Switser- 
land.) Kurzes Lehrbuch der chiatrie; die 
Psychosen und Méglichkeiten ihrer Interpretation. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


(A brief textbook of psychiatry; the psychoses and 
possibilities of their interpretation.) Zurich: S. 
Hirzel Verlag, 1949. x, 276 p.—This short work is 
divided into three parts: (1) general psychiatry 
(general symptomatology, psychiatric syndromes, 
psychiatric examination, and causes of the psy- 
choses); (2) special psychiatry (inherited and early 
acquired feeblemindedness, organic psychoses, toxic 
psychoses, epilepsy, schizophrenia, manic-depressive 
psychoses, psychopathy, neuroses, forensic psy- 
chiatry); (3) possibilities of an interpretation of the 
psychoses (the anthropological interpretation of the 
psychoses; the neurological interpretation of the 
psychoses; interpretation of the psychoses from the 
viewpoint of instinct-theory).— F. C. Sumner. 


4662. Bowman, Karl M., Miller, Earl R., Dailey, 
Morris E., Simon, Alexander; Frankel, Berdeen, & 
Lowe, Genevieve W. (U. California Med. Sch., San 
Francisco.) Thyroid function in mental disease 
measured with radioactive iodine, I“'. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1950, 106, 561-572.—A study of progress 
on thyroid function in patients with mental disease 
as measured by uptake of the radioactive isotope of 
iodine (I™"') is presented. Largest diagnostic 
category studied was schizophrenia. Results showed 
no significant difference between patients and 
controls as measured by this direct test of thyroid 
function. There was no change in thyroid function 
as measured by the above tests in patients during, or 
after, insulin shock, electroshock, or psychotherapy. 
23-item bibliography.—B. Hall. 

4663. Cameron, Dale C. (Natl. Inst. Mental 
Hith, Washington, D. C.) Psychiatric implications of 
civil defense. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1950, 106, 587- 
593.—Discussed are the psychiatric implications in 
the need for civil defense arising from the demands of 
modern warfare. The basic areas of psychological 
responsibility are listed as: (1) prevention of un- 
toward mass reactions, (2) prevention of individual 
personality disorders, (3) treatment of psychiatric 
casualties. Suggested approaches to all of them are 
treated at length with major emphasis on the dis- 
semination of positive information concerning the 
effect and limitations of new weapons. 45-item 
bibliography.—R. D. Wetts. 

4664. Cleckley, Hervey. (U. Georgia Sch. Med., 
Augusta.) Common sources of confusion in psy- 
chiatric matters. Sth. med. J., Bgham, 1949, 42, 
341-343.—Terminological confusion is not confined 
to the layman in psychiatric illness. Psychiatrists 
themselves are confused in this connection. Much 
of the confusion in psychiatric terminology, stems 
from traditional language, from prescientific notions, 
from superstitions of the past, from delusional 
connotations, from petty niceties, from newly 
evolved but poorly understood concepts. A few 
examples of terminological confusion in psychiatry 
are cited such as adheres to the term psychosis, 
neurosis, psychoneurosis, psychopathic personality, 
neurological disorder, mental disorder, or personality 
disorder. In a word, attention is called to the 
semantic insanity within psychiatry.— F. C. Sumner. 
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4665. Davidson, Henry A. (V.A., Flemington, 
N. J.) Qn being cross-examined. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1949, 106, 424-428.—The implications of a 
psychiatric diagnosis confronting psychiatrists dur- 
ing cross-examination are discussed. Various means 
of extrication are presented and the author feels 
that “if the witness is self-confident—or even if he 
appears to be—and if he does not take himself too 
seriously, he can usually ride out the cross-examina- 
tion with his face and his veracity intact.’"—R. D. 
Weitz. 

4666. Felix, Robert H. (Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C.) Mental disorders as a public 
health problem. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1949, 106, 
401-406.—In reviewing the National Mental Health 
Act, the philosophy of the program and some of the 
imminent problems are discussed briefly. The 
government’s role in the program for training per- 
sonnel, the proportion of available funds which 
should be allocated to each of the mental health 
progressions and the marked need for more research 
and adequate facilities are herein considered.— R. D. 
Weits. 

4667. Haun, Paul. (3824 Porter Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C.) A rational approach to psy- 
chiatric nosology. Psychiat. Quart., 1949, 23, 308- 
316.—A system of diagnostic classification for 
psychiatry presents differences from the balance of 
medicine as shown by a comparison of the diagnostic 
components of cystitis and schizophrenia. Psy- 
chiatry, as medicine and surgery, is concerned with 
disease and as the social sciences with man as a 
unitary social being.—M. P. Klinger. 

4668. Kemper, W. (Instituto Brasileiro de Psi- 
candlise, R. de Janeiro.) Psiquiatria, psicoterapia, 
psicanflise. (Psychiatry, psychotherapy, psycho- 
analysis.) Braztl-méd., 1949, 63, 86-91.—It is 
sought to clarify the relations between psychiatry, 
psychotherapy and psychoanalysis. Psychiatry and 
psychotherapy are two different terrains although 
each penetrates into the sphere of the other. Psycho- 
therapy has been modified under the influence of 
psychoanalysis. The latter is explained as to its 
point of view and methodology.— F. C. Sumner. 

4669. Kolb, Lawrence C. (U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C.) Research and its sup- 
port under the national Mental Health Act. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1949, 106, 407-412.—The research 
program developing under the provisions of the 
National Mental Health Act is proceeding along 3 
broad avenues: research grants-in-aid, research 
fellowships, and the Research Branch of the National 
Institute of Mental Health. Certain architectural 
aspects of the forthcoming clinical center of the 
National Institutes of Health are presented.—D. E. 
Walton. 

4670. Kozol, Harry L. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Boston, Mass.) Integrity in medical testimony. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1949, 106, 420-423.— Medical 
testimony has actuated lawyers, judges, and others 
toward serious criticism, particularly of medical 
witnesses under cross-examination. The author 
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feels regrettable and incorrect impressions of un- 
fairness and dishonesty come from misguided 
partisanship resulting in stubborn positivism.— 
D. E. Walton. 


4671. McInnes, R.G. (Warneford Hosp., Oxford, 
Eng.) Causes of mental illness. Hlth Educ. J., 
Lond., 1949, 7, 60-65.—A brief exposition is given 
the causative roles of heredity, social, and physical 
influences in mental illness with suggestions as to 
how health education can help prevent much of 
mental illness.— F. C. Sumner. 


4672. Pascal, Gerald R. The psychological 
laboratory at Butler Hospital. R. J. med. J., 1948, 
31, 52-54.—A description of the psychological 
laboratory at Butler Hospital which started in the 
Spring of 1948. Its purposes are research, service 
(testing and counseling of patients), and training. 
—F. C. Sumner. 

4673. Rademaeker, A. The colony of Gheel. 
Ment. Hlth, Lond., 1948, 8, 13-16.—Gheel is a town 
in Belgium which has been providing foster-homes 
for the mentally ill for over a century. The ad- 
vantages of this system to patient and foster-family 
are presented briefly and the far-reaching effects of 
World War II in disrupting the workings of the 
colony are described. Certain basic economic 
changes and a possible decline in the “spirit of 
charity”’ are seen as possible obstacles to the long- 
range maintenance of the colony.—G. E. Copple. 


4674. Schachter, M. Publications neurologiques, 
psychiatriques et psychologiques; revue de la 
littérature étrangére, 1947-49. (Neurological, psy- 
chiatric and psychological publications; a review of 
foreign literature, 1947-49.) Strasbourg-méd., 1949, 
109, 143-146.—-Several longer articles appearing in 
neurological, psychiatric and psychological journals 
outside of France during the period 1947-49 and 
relating to personality disorders and _ behavior 
problems are abstracted here.— F. C. Sumner. 


4675. Simpson, Keith. (U. London, Eng.) Guilty 
but insane. Guy's Hosp. Gasz., 1949, 63, 233-235.— 
The predicaments in the administration of justice in 
England are set forth which result from the differ- 
ence between the legal criteria of insanity, i.e., (1) 
whether the accused knew what he was doing, and 
(2) whether he knew that it was wrong, and the 
criteria of medical psychologists.— F. C. Sumner. 


4676. Stanton, Alfred H., & Schwartz, Morris S. 
(Chestnut Lodge, Rockville, Md.) Medical opinion 
and the social context in the mental hospital. 
Psychiatry, 1949, 12, 243-249.—Guidance for the 
physician’s opinion in ward administration is not 
available as a set of techniques. Use is made of 
“the two social science conceptions of stereotypes and 
of the functional theory of culture in a preliminary 
analysis of the problem of inadequate guidance for 
psychiatrist’s decisions.”"— N. H. Pronko. 

4677. Stycos, J. Mayone. A consideration of 
methodology in research on mental disorder. 
Psychiatry, 1949, 12, 301-311.—As ‘‘an exposition 
and critique of some of the more tacit assumptions 
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underlying causal inquiry,’”’ the causal why is 
typologized into 3 categories and analyzed into the 
different orientation and results into which each 
leads, both in theoretical conclusions and therapeutic 
applications. These three approaches are ‘‘(1) the 
mechanistic why of the event of mental disorder; (2) 
the functional-teleological why; (3) the historical- 
processional why.’’— N. H. Pronko. 

4678. Vogel, Victor H. Psychiatric disabilities 
including epilepsy and mental deficiency. In 
Kessler, H. H., The principles and practices of 
rehabilitation, (see 24: 4789), 262-292.—Vogel de- 
scribes some of the more common problems in which 
mental disability is the predominant although not 
ordinarily the sole problem for the physical con- 
commitants of mental disease. These problems are 
generally present and must be recognized by the 
successful rehabilitationist. The eligibility for 
federal-state rehabilitation is discussed. Special 
attention is given to the psychotics, alcoholics, drug 
addicts, epileptics, and mental defectives in terms 
of their suitability for rehabilitation. 82 references. 

M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4679. Wertham, Fredric. The road to Rapallo: 
a psychiatric study. Amer. J. Psychother., 1949, 3, 
585-600.—The case of Ezra Pound is discussed in 
relation to a critical evaluation of the psychiatric 
report which confined him to a public psychiatric 
hospital. Biographical notes are included.—C. B. 
Greene. 

(See also abstracts 4331, 4363, 4383, 4465, 4467, 

4551, 4871) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


4680. Asher, Cecile, & Roberts, J. A. Fraser. 
(U. London, Eng.) A study of birthweight and 
intelligence. Brit. J. soc. Med., 1949, 3, 56-68.— 
Birthweights of 4,800 children attending primary, 
secondary grammar, and secondary modern schools 
were not significantly different for the three types of 
schools but when these birthweights are compared 
with those of children attending special schools for 
the educationally subnormal, and also for certified 
mental defectives, there is found a significantly 
lower mean birthweight in the backward children.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

4681. Barbeau, Gerard. Les déficients mentaux 
et la société. (The place in society of mentally 
deficient.) Rev. Psychol., Montreal, 1949, 1, 299- 
311.—As with normal children, the goal of the 
backward or handicapped is to face life. This article 
is largely historical—it defines mental deficiency, 
quotes early ideas on the subject, the beginnings of 
scientific research, realization that training (en- 
vironment) alone will not cure backwardness, early 
ideas on sterilization, and finally reviews modern 
ideas on caring for the 7-8% who cannot get along 
in the customary school.—R. W. Husband. 

4682. Bébk, J. A., Grubb, Rune; Engleson, G, & 
Larson, C. A. (U. Lund, Sweden.) Rh-incom- 
patibility and mental deficiency. Amer. J. Hum. 
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Genet., 1949, 1, 66-78.—Clinical and serological 
examinations of 101 selected cases of mental defect 
of unknown etiology, who were not first born and 
were Rh-positive, revealed no significant excess of 
Rh-negative mothers. The overall conclusion is that 
Rh-incompatibility between mother and affected 
child is not an important etiological factor in un- 
differentiated types of mental defect——S. L. 
Halperin. 

4683. Lott, George M. Mental defectives can 
become community assets. Hygeia, 1949, 27(8), 
548-549.—Families and society will be well repaid 
for the understanding management and training of 
the some 500,000 feeble-minded children in the 
country. Not all the mentally deficient need become 
a liability or doomed to severe mediocrity.—(Court- 
esy of Bull. Curr. Lit. Nat. Soc. Crippled Child.) 

4684. Magaret, Ann. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.), 
& Thompson, Clare Wright. Differential test re- 
sponses of normal, superior and mentally defective 
subjects. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1950, 45, 163- 
167.—An earlier study (see 22: 1240) showed that 
Stanford-Binet items saturated with McNemar’s 
first factor of intelligence are more difficult for 
mental defectives than for normals of the same 
M.A. Likewise, superior subjects surpass both 
normals and defectives on these first factor items, as 
shown by significant chi squares. Analysis of the 
items on which defectives surpass the superior 
children show them to involve not rote memory but 
manual manipulation and the use of test materials.— 
C. M. Harsh. 

4685. Schachter, M. Oligophrénie grave; rdéle 
possible du diabéte maternel. (Grave oligophrenia; 
possible role of maternal diabetes.) Bull. méd., 
Paris, 1949, 63, 387-388.—A case is reported of a 
boy with serious oligophrenia (CA 18 yrs. 9 mos.; 
MA 3 yrs.; IQ 20) for which the only probable cause 
appears to have been diabetes in the mother during 
gestation.— F. C. Sumner. 

4686. Snedeker, Doris Mann. A study of the 
palmar dermatoglyphics of mongoloid imbeciles. 
Hum. Biol., 1948, 20, 146-155.—The dermato- 
glyphics of mongoloid imbeciles differ significantly 
from those of normal persons and the author suggests 
they be used in the diagnosis of mongolism.—S. L. 


Halperin. 
(See also abstract 4754) 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


4687. Buckley, Robert W. The treatment of 
post-traumatic syndrome by hypnotic analysis. 
J. nerv. ment. Dts., 1950, 111, 122—137.—Organic 
and chemical explanations of the post-traumatic 
syndrome have been inconclusive. Of nine such 
cases studied by means of the patient’s hypnotic 
recall of the post-traumatic amnesia period, eight 
indicated specific neurotic mechanisms. Following 
therapy, 5 cases were “improved,” 2 “improved- 
incomplete” and two ‘“unimproved.”’ Use of hyp- 
nosis as a preliminary to further therapy is recom- 
mended.— N. H. Pronko. 
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4688. Cruvant, Bernard A., & Yochelson, Leon. 
The psychiatrist and the psychotic psychopath; a 
study in interpersonal relations. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1950, 106, 594-598.—This study is concerned with 
classification of term psychosis with psychopathic 
personality, due to fact that loose application of term 
is resulting in discrepancies between theory and 
practice. Study disclosed that reasons for this 
discrepancy lie within the psychiatrist himself in 
his role as ‘‘participant observer.” Frequently, it 
was found, despite the psychiatrist’s best intentions, 
he is impelled into attitudes of punitiveness which 
are irrational to the concept of the psychopath as a 
“sick person.”” Conclusion was reached that both 
“psychopathic personality” and “psychosis with 
psychopathic personality”’ be considered varieties of 
the conventional neurosis and psychosis rather than 
distinct entities.—B. Hall. 

4689. Fauré, M. Jacques. Modifications de 
YEEG provoquées par la vue des planches de 
Murray (T.A.T.) chez les névropathes.—(Modifica- 
tions of the EEG provoked in neuropaths by viewing 
Murray’s TAT plates.) EEG. clin. Neurophysiol., 
1949, 1, 376-377.—Abstract. 

4690. Funderburk, William H. (Traverse City 
(Mich.) State Hosp.)  Electroencephalographic 
studies in chronic alcoholism. EEG clin. Neuro- 
physiol., 1949, 1, 369.—Abstract. 

4691. Garrard, Robert L. Combat guilt reactions. 
N. C. med. J., 1949, 10, 488-491.—Reactions to the 
feeling of guilt from killing the enemy are described 
in 3 soldiers of the recent war. Treatment in such 
cases is psychotherapeutic of the confessional type 
together with religious therapy, solution of conflict, 
and dispelling of guilt. Prevention should begin 
with adequate training of soldier to kill and with 
preparing him to avoid unnecessary feelings of guilt. 
—F. C. Sumner. 

4692. Gramlich, Francis W. (Dartmouth Coll., 
Hanover, N. H.) A psychological study of stress in 
service. J. gen. Psychol., 1949, 41, 273—-296.—Case 
histories, psychological tests and symtomatology of 
170 cases of Navy and Marine patients in the neuro- 
psychiatric ward were analyzed in studying the 
effects of combat stress on personality stability. 
Patients who broke down under stress in service of a 
non-combat character appeared to have less stable 
personalities than those whose breakdown was 
apparently precipitated by direct combat experience. 
Distinctions made between combat fatigue and 
combat reaction; the former appeared to be more 
stable than the latter —WM. J. Stanford. 

4693. Hammes, E. M. (U. Minnesota Med. Sch., 
St. Paul.) The drug addict. Minn. Med., 1948, 31, 
481-484; 503.—-Two types of drug addicts are: (1) 
the emotional stable individual who acquires the 
addiction accidentally and whose normal personality 
make-up will be reestablished after he recovers from 
his physical illness and is relieved from his drug 
addiction; (2) the psychopathic individual who be- 
comes an addict through curiosity or association or 
as a sequence to his inadequate personality. Treat- 
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ment includes hospitalization, gradual reduction of 
the drug, improving the physical condition, and 
reeducation.— F. C. Sumner. 


4694. Jensen, Milton B. (School of Aviation 
Medicine, Randolph AFB, Tex.) Mental deteriora- 
tion following carbon monoxide poisoning. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1950, 45, 146-153.—Attempted 
suicide by CO poisoning resulted in extensive mental 
deterioration in a bright young man (estimated 
previous I.Q., 125). Nine years later he had a 
Wechsler I.Q. of 76, with symptoms simulating 
schizophrenia. The degeneration seems to have 
relieved his hostility and emotional disturbance. 
Through careful rehabilitation he has gained simple 
orientation and capacity for manual labor. There 
is need for research on the effects of less severe CO 
poisoning.—C. M. Harsh. 


4695. Karpman, Ben. (St. Elisabeths Hospital, 
Washington, D. C.) From the autobiography of a 
liar; toward the clarification of the problem of 
psychopathic states. Psychiat. Quart., 1949, 23, 
277-307.—This case is of a man serving a life 
sentence for murder. Biographic aspects of the case 
are discussed in detail. Descriptions of the patient 
regarding his emotional life could not be relied upon 
because he wrote either what he thought was ex- 
pected of him or what constituted a sort of wish- 
fulfilling fantasy. Persistent lying of the case 
provided internal evidence and clues to the basic 
make-up of the individual and the mental organiza- 
tion. In spite of all, something of value emerges 
from the narrative in that it provides a picture of the 
man’s personality make-up and mental organization. 
—M. P. Klinger. 


4696. Karpman, Benjamin. Methods of modify- 
ing exaggerated aggressive behavior. In Muller, T., 
Mental health in nursing, (see 24: 4593), 59-68.— 
Aggression is the expenditure of energy in order to 
secure what is wanted or needed from the environ- 
ment. Primary aggression is unconditioned, in- 
stinctive, and primitive; secondary aggression is 
“fighting” for what is wanted. Aggression may also 
be active or passive, constructive or destructive, and 
conscious or unconscious. The psychopathological 
forms manifest in mental deficiency, psychoses, 
neuroses, and psychopathy. Where there is ag- 
gression there must also be frustration, because 
aggression is opposed by the aggressiveness of 
others. In some cases, for the good of the individual 
and society, aggression must be restrained; in others, 
it may be channelled or released. Prevention and 
psychotherapeutic methods are both important.— 
V. Johnson. 


4697. Kavka, Jerome. Pinel’s conception of the 
psychopathic state; an historical critique. Bull. 
hist. Med., 1949, 23, 461-468.—Evidence from 
Pinel’s own writings (A Treatise on Insanity) is 
adduced to the effect that he detected and described 
a previously neglected mental disease form now 
regarded as the psychopathic state. Pinel repeatedly 
described what appears to be psychopathic state 
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under the title of ‘mania without delirium.” — F. C. 
Sumner. 

4698. Liber, B. (65 W. 95th St., New York.) 
Elusive mental cases: slight paranoia. JN. Y. St. 
J. Med., 1950, 50, 435-436.—5 cases of mild paranoia 
are reported in which the affected ones are lulled by 
halcyon thoughts or painfully wary, suspicious, and 
scared, but with sufficient insight to avoid making 
themselves ridiculous. Such cases are often difficult 
to detect, so closely do they border on the normal. 
Illustrative cases are given.— F. C. Sumner. 


4699. London, Louis S., & Caprio, Frank S. 


Sexual deviations; a psychodynamic approach. 
Washington, D. C.: Linacre Press, 1950. xviii, 
702 p. $10.00.—An historical survey of sexual 


aberrations and a consideration of their genesis 
introduces a series of extensive case histories. 
Detailed clinical data, stemming from psychoanalytic 
practice, are presented to illustrate the psycho- 
dynamics of the major sexual deviations. A group 
of “‘miscellaneous sexual deviations” is cited in 
briefer form. A general discussion of therapeutic 
and sociological aspects follows. The writers con- 
clude that “‘no one is born sexually deviated”’ and 
that “‘all abnormalities of the sexual instinct can be 
traced to some deep-seated neurosis in childhood.” 
It is their thesis that sexual aberrations are curable 
and that psychoanalytic therapy offers the best 
treatment. Glossary. 156-item  bibliography.— 
H. P. David. 

4700. MacLean, K. S. Sleep and insomnia. 
Guy's Hosp. Gaz., 1949, 63, 175—181.—Physiological 
changes in sleep; the depth of sleep; sleep require- 
ment; theories of sleep; and hypnotic drugs are 
briefly discussed prefatory to a consideration of the 
types of sleep, pathological sleep, narcoleptic 
conditions, and hypersomnia. Types of insomnia 
discussed are: (1) primary cortical insomnia; (2) 
insomnia secondary to an anxiety state; (3) to pain; 
(4) to fear; (5) to depression; and (6) to mania.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

4701. Meyer, Alfred. Etude d’un cas du point de 
vue de la doctrine Adlérienne. (Study of a case 
from the point of view of the Adlerian doctrine.) 
Enfance, 1948, 1, 428-437.—The case of a mother 
obsessed by certain prophetic ideas and by the fear 
that she will strangle her one month old baby to 
whom she is to all appearances very much attached 
serves as a basis for a brief exposition of the Adlerian 
psychology which is not so well known in France. 
The individual psychology of Alfred Adler seeks, 
behind the overt attitudes, sentiments, and actions of 
human beings, the masked intention. Each human 
being seeks stability, a position of security, and 
attempts to smooth the difficulties presented by 
life — F. C. Sumner. 


4702. Mullen, Frances A. (Chicago (Ill.) Public 
Schs.) Truancy and classroom disorder as symptoms 
of personality problems. J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 
97-109.—In the records of the Bureau of Child 
Study of the Chicago Board of Education, of the 
8262 individuals examined in 1946, there were found 
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1628 cases showing either truancy or classroom dis- 
order. Mental and physical characteristics, aca- 
demic status and various factors of the family 
background were studied. Pre-adolescent and 
adolescent groups were differentiated. A _ high 
incidence of physical disabilities and relatively 
erratic school histories occur among both truants 
and those showing classroom disorder. Both types 
of children show retardation in grade placement and 
in achievement scores on basic skills. In the cases of 
truancy there is evidence of more home problems, 
such factors being especially evident in the group of 
adolescent girls. In adolescence, grade retardation 
and reading disability appear more prevalent among 
pupils who are disorderly in the classroom than 
among truants.—E. B. Mallory. 

4703. Ortiz Velasquez, Julio. Estudio psicélogico 
de un morfinomano. (Psychological study of a 
morphinomaniac.) Rev. Med. leg. Colombia, 1949, 
11(57—58), 147-160.—The medico-legal appraisal 
submitted to the Court in the case of J. J. tried for 
swindling his own parents is to the effect that the 
defendant is a psychopathic personality addicted to 
morphine and alcohol; that the morbid deeds noted 
in the trial are the subjective, disenchaining factors 
of his criminal activity; that through the study made 
of the trial and of the subject tried it is concluded 
that when the defendant committed the criminal 
acts he was under the influence of a chronic in- 
toxication produced by heroin drugs, particularly 
by morphine; that with his demorphinization since 
detention he is today in better condition for facing 
life— F. C. Sumner. 

4704. Pedersen, Stefi. (Rindégatan, 12, Stock- 
holm, Sweden.) Psychopathological reactions to 
extreme social displacements. (Refugee neuroses.) 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1949, 36, 344-354.—-Severe social 
trauma in and of itself tends to release paranoid 
reactions regardless of character structure, heredity, 
intelligence, previous social environment, or previous 
psychopathology. Every human being even if 
perfectly healthy has a breaking point beyond which 
is a psychopathological reaction.—D. Prager. 

4705. Schaffer, Dora, & Keiser, Sylvan. Un- 
disguised oral mechanisms. Psychoanal. Rev., 1949, 
36, 370—375.—The desire of a 14 yr. old white girl 
to incorporate her father’s penis as an object of oral 
gratification reactive to her oral sadistic drives is 
easily related to her symptoms without the need of 
drawing on symbolism or deep interpretation.— 
D. Prager. 

4706. Wexberg, Leopold W. Methods of modify- 
ing exaggerated nonaggressive behavior. In Muller, 
T., Mental health in nursing, (see 24: 4593), 68-77.— 
Exaggerated non-aggressive behavior refers to be- 
havior which lacks normal activeness and may show 
such traits as apathy, unwillingness to associate with 
others, apprehensiveness, shyness, fears, or blockage 
of emotional expression and flattening of affect. 
Both constitutional and environmental factors are 
operative. The psychodynamics of non-aggressive 
behavior are basically the same in physically healthy 
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persons as they are in the sick. Hostile tendencies 
can be traced back into early childhood, when they 
were directed against parents or siblings, but were 
repressed because of fear of punishment. Symptoms 
frequently serve to prevent anxiety. Therapy will 
involve medical treatment for underlying physical 
factors; and psychotherapy.— V. Johnson. 


(See also abstract 4404) 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


4707. Blackman, Nathan. Group psychotherapy 
with aphasics. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 111, 154- 
163.—A social situation was provided for a group 
of aphasics where they could feel relaxed and get 
approval and support for their attempts at re- 
habilitation. Results showed that aphasics lost 
their feeling of isolation, enjoying the friendly 
competitiveness and social acceptance of others. 
The experience also gave opportunity for ventilation 
of accumulated hostility, lessened the need for de- 
pendency, strengthened the individual in his 
progress, and provided him with a forum for testing 
it.— N. H. Pronko. 

4708. Inskip, Wilma Marie. The effect on speech 
disturbances of certain training procedures based on 
the emergent specificity theory. Microfilm Abstr., 
1950, 9(3), 179—180.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1949, 
U. Michigan. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
144 p., $1.80, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Publ. No. 1347. 

4709. Maki, N. (Aivovammaisten Hoito-ja Tut- 
kimus Laitos, Helsinki, Finland.) Puhevikaisen 
nuorison hoito-ja opetus kysymys. (The problem of 
the care and the teaching of youth with speech dis- 
orders.) Kasvatusopillinen atkakauskirja, 1949, No. 
5, 238-243.—To date the teaching and therapy of 
children and adults with speech disorders has been 
neglected to a great extent in Finland. The problem 
first came up in 1946 in the deliberations of the 
Committee for the Feebleminded. This provided the 
impetus, since then interest in the problem has been 
promoted by increasing numbers of untreated cases. 
There exists not only a tremendous shortage of 
teachers with special training in speech therapy but 
of educational institutions in which therapists can 
be trained. It is advocated that the government 
appoint a special committee to propose methods of 
alleviating the problem by providing adequate 
speech therapy for patients as well as specialized 
training for therapists.—A. S. Elonen. 

4710. Morley, Dourossoff Edmund. An analysis 
by means of the sound spectrograph of intelligibility 
variations of consonant sounds spoken by deaf 
persons. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 9(3), 180—182.— 
Abstract cf Ph.D. thesis, 1949, U. Michigan. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 127 p., $1.59, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1354. 

4711. Oldrey, Beryl. Speech defects. Mother & 
Child, Lond., 1949, 20(2), 34-37.— Mentions briefly 
articulation defects, stammering, and procedure a 
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speech therapist should follow in providing treat- 
ment.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. Nat. Soc. 
Crippled Child.) 

4712. Sokolnicki, Alfred J. Speech correction for 
elementary school children. Cath. Sch. J., 1949, 
49(6), 195—196.— Description of the speech correction 
program in parochial elementary schools in Mil- 
waukee and vicinity, which is sponsored by the 
School of Speech, Marquette University. Other 
services provided by the School include a preschool 
clinic, adult clinic, and a cerebral palsy speech clinic 
at Goodwill Industries.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. 
Lit. Nat. Soc. Crippled Child.) 


(See also abstracts 4703, 4797, 4908, 4929, 4935) 


CrimME & DELINQUENCY 


4713. Franklin, John Fabian. Social acceptance 
and individual factors in relation to adjustment after 
training at a residential school for girls. Microfilm 
Abstr., 1950, 9(3), 166-167.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1949, U. Michigan. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 361 p., $4.51, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1294. 

4714. Kuether, Frederick C. The chaplain’s 
work with individual prisoners. J. clin. Pastoral Wk, 
1949, 2, 133-150.—From his experience as a prison 
chaplain, Kuether presents case studies and inter- 
pretations, causal and prognostic analyses of boys 
according to the following classification of Hewitt 
and Jenkins: (1) the asocial aggressive, (2) the 
socialized aggressive, (3) the defective delinquent, 
(4) the situational delinquent, and (5) the psy- 
chiatric delinquent. The work of the Chaplain with 
these boys is shown, as well as his relation to the 
community.—P. E. Johnson. 


4715. Reckless, Walter C. The crime problem. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950. xii, 
537 p. $4.25.—This volume is presented as “‘a 
basic orientation to the study of criminal behavior 
and to the control, treatment and prevention of 
crime in the United States.’’ In the first of four 
sections, ‘‘Facts about ordinary crime,”’ the content 
is mainly social psychology; in “Crime as a business,”’ 
professional and white-collar crime is emphasized; 
in “Affiliated problems,’’ juvenile delinquency, 
prostitution, alcoholism, drug addiction, gambling, 
vagrancy and begging are discussed; and in the final 
section, ‘“‘Control, treatment and prevention,” 
actual procedures of police handling, court sentenc- 
ing, probation, penal institutionalization and parole 
are covered. Case histories. Questions, selective 


readings and appendices typically follow each 
chapter.—R. J. Corsint. 
4716. Schmideberg, Melitta. (Adelphi Coll., 


Garden City, N. Y.) The treatment of criminals. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1949, 36, 403-410.—The only way 
to really study criminals is to psychoanalyze them. 
A number of major criminals can be successfully 
treated. Depersonalization, paranoid, and schizoid 
mechanisms can be traced in the development of 
almost every serious criminal.—D. Prager. 
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4717. Shanmugam, T. E. (U. Madras, India.) 
An analytical study of delinquents. Indian J. soc. 
Wk, 1948, 9, 176-184—A study of juvenile de- 
linquents from one Senior Certified School and 
Borstal School in the Madras Presidency reveals the 
following social and psychological forces productive 
in combinations of antisocial behavior in the 
adolescent: (1) most delinquency was committed 
between the ages 15 and 20; (2) most of the delin- 
quents were unsuited for their jobs and expressed 
their distaste for the work; (3) almost all the boys 
came from poor homes where both father and mother 
had to work out to maintain household; (4) fre- 
quently the juvenile delinquent came from a broken 
home; (5) poverty was conspicuous in the causal 
F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 4645, 4695, 4910) 


picture. 


PSYCHOSES 


4718. Boyer, L. Bryce. (Langley Porter Clinic, 
Berkeley, Calif.) Sculpture and depression; a 
psychiatric study of the life and productions of a 
depressed sculptress. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1950, 106, 
606-615.—Reported are observations. on collections 
of plastic productions of psychotic patients with 
characteristics of each work. In addition, the life 
and psychotherapeutic course of a 57-year old 
depressed artist are presented in detail. The 
characteristics of the plastic productions appear to 
reflect closely the personality patterns and case 
history of the patient. 26-item bibliography.—B. 
Hall. 

4719. Carp, Abraham. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Performance on the Wechsler-Bellevue scale and 
insulin shock therapy. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1950, 45, 127-136.—Wechsler-Bellevue tests were 
given to 42 schizophrenics before and after their first 
course of insulin shock therapy (IST). Test scores 
showed significant gain similar to the gain in an 
untreated group, suggesting that IST has little 
effect either way on intelligence. The 16 patients 
who improved all had I.Q.s above 95, which fits 
the postulate that IST is beneficial only when there 
is no mental deterioration. 19 references.—C. M. 
Harsh. 

4720. Drewery, P. H. (Med. Coll. Virginia, 
Richmond.) The early recognition of the psychoses. 
Virginia med. Mon., 1949, 76, 613-619.—The com- 
moner psychotic reactions (organic and functional 
psychoses) are reviewed with emphasis on the early 
signs and symptoms by which they may be recog- 
nized.— F. C. Sumner. 

4721. Ellison, E. Alden, & Hamilton, Donald M. 
(New York Hosp., White Plains, N. Y.) The 
hospital treatment of dementia praecox: Part II. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1949, 106, 454-461.—One 
hundred men patients suffering from dementia 
praecox were treated at New York Hospital, West- 
chester Division, between 1942 and 1947 and the 
present status of these patients is determined. The 
family histories, physical factors, psychosexual 
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development, and etiological factors are presented. 
The recognition of the emotional needs of patients 
together with an appropriate emotional response on 
the physician's part was of greatest importance in 
the psychotherapeutic relationship. A comparison 
of this study of 100 male dementia praecox patients 
with the previously conducted study of 100 female 
patients revealed the latter as a group responded 
noticeably better than the men.—R. D. Weitz. 

4722. Fisher, Kenneth Allen. (Columbia U., 
New York.) Changes in test performance of 
ambulatory depressed patients undergoing electro- 
shock therapy. J. gen. Psychol., 1949, 41, 195—232.— 
One female and 56 male depressed ambulatory 
veteran patients were given a battery of psycho- 
logical tests prior to their first electro-shock treat- 
ment. The battery was repeated at a minimum of 
14 days following the last in the treatment series. 
16 were unimproved following treatment, 20 were 
slightly improved, and 21 showed definite improve- 
ment. Functioning in test performance showed 
improvement paralleling the clinical improved 
picture. Test performance function was evident in 
improved synthesizing and abstracting ability, 
increase in speed of ideation, in visual-motor ability, 
and in more valid estimates of self-performance. 
23 references.—M. J. Stanford. 

4723. Gottfried, Sidney P. Serum protein frac- 
tionation studies on schizophrenics. Psychosom. 
Med., 1949, 11, 334-337.—Serum protein fraction- 
ation studies were conducted on male schizophrenic 
patients upon admission, during and following 
insulin and electro shock treatment. Insulin treat- 
ment exerted no marked effect on serum proteins 
except for the elevation of pseudoglobulin during 
coma. Total proteins showed a rise during coma 
induced by electric shock, remaining elevated after 
treatment had been terminated in most patients. 
Views are presented as to whether the increase was 
due to a pituitary-adrenocortical stimulation.— 
J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

4724. Hannah, H. B. Prefrontal lobotomy in 
eighty cases. Minn. Med., 1949, 32, 301-—303.— 
Reported are results of 80 prefrontal lobotomies. 
(42% in the schizophrenic, 38% psychoneurotic, 
18% depressions; 1 patient was of a chronic maniacal 
type of reaction; and 1 patient suffered from in- 
tractable pain). 75% of the patients are at present 
time making an industrial and social adjustment 
and are getting along without help of an institution 
or medical attention. Patients who have not so 
improved show lack of ambition, slowness, inertia, 
lack of desire or urge to work, and a willingness to 
sit around and do nothing. There is no deterioration 
in the intellectual level and most of the relatives 
describe the situation as one of laziness.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

4725. Hoch, Paul, & Polatin, Phillip. (722 West 
168th St., New York.) Pseudoneurotic forms of 
schizophrenia. Psychiat. Quart., 1949, 23, 248-276. 
—Clinical symptomatology is very similar to that 
seen in schizophrenic patients. Anxiety and cata- 
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thymic thinking is present. Patient is vaguely 
contradictory in his explanations. Regression is 
not as conspicious as in full fledged schizophrenics. 
Sodium amytal interviews are most valuable and in 
diagnosis. Why some progress into typical cases of 
schizophrenia while others do not is unclear. Case 
materia! dealing with five cases is presented.— M. P. 
Klinger. 

4726. Malzberg, Benjamin. (Dept. Mental Hy- 
giene, State Office Building, Albany, N. Y.) A 
statistical analysis of the ages of first admissions to 
hospitals for mental disease in New York State. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1949, 23, 344-365.—The average 
age of first admissions to all hospitals for mental 
diseases in New York State has increased by almost 
6 years since 1920, due primarily to increase of first 
admission at ages of 60 and over. There has been a 
downward trend in specific age rates in general 
paresis and manic depressive psychoses. Rates of 
first admission with general paresis and alcoholic 
psychoses rise to a maximum in the early fifties. 
The manic-depressives reach a maximum at 35 to 39 
and dementia praecox at 25 to 29. Psychoses with 
cerebral arteriosclerosis and senile psychoses increase 
after 60 years of age—M. P. Klinger. 

4727. Michaels, Joseph, & Rudoy, Martin. (3727- 
75 St., Jackson Hts., N. Y.) The use of ephedrine 
sulfate in the control of enuresis in schizophrenic 
regression. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 111, 147-153. 
—28 persistently enuretic regressed psychotics were 
administered ephedrine sulfate by mouth one hour 
before retiring, 5 nights a week for 5 consecutive 
weeks. Frequency of nocturnal enuresis was noted 
for an additional period of at least 35 nights. 10% 
of the group learned bladder control, 25% showed 
partial control while 43% were improved.— N. H. 
Pronko. 

4728. Vaughan, Warren T., Jr., Sullivan, Julia 
C., & Elmadjian, Fred. Immunity and schizo- 
phrenia. Psychosom. Med., 1949, 11, 327-—333.—22 
male schizophrenic patients and 17 healthy male 
control subjects were given a course of hyper- 
immunization to Pertussis Vaccine. There was a 
significant difference in the development of high 
serum antibody titres. Results suggest a faulty 
protein metabolism in the patients but the question 
is raised as to the possibility of defects in protein 
synthesizing mechanisms related to general “‘slug- 
gishness’’ common in schizophrenics.—J. W. Bowles, 
Jr. 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


4729. Bond, Douglas D. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) Anorexia nervosa. Rocky Min med. 
J., 1949, 46, 1012-1019.—A case is reported of 
severe anorexia nervosa in an adolescent girl which 
stemmed from a sexual advance made to her by a 
senile neighbor of 70 soon after her first menstru- 
ation. Her anorexia set in with her ruling out all 
foods which reminded her of sexual things, using 
shape, color, texture, smell as criteria. At first only 
a few things were sexually associated and gradually 
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almost everything edible became associated there- 
with and rejected.— F. C. Sumner. 

4730. De la Fuente, Ramén. Tratamiento psi- 
codinamico de las neurosis. (Psychodynamic treat- 
ment of the neuroses.) Prensa méd. Mex., 1949, 14, 
94-97.—The following principles of psychodynamic 
psychotherapy of the neuroses are explained for the 
general practitioner and the specialist in other 
branches of medicine: transference; ventilation or 
aeration; interpretation of the symptoms; emotional 
reeducation.— F. C. Sumner. 

4731. Freed, Herbert; Spiegel, Ernest, & Wycis, 
Henry T. (Temple U., Philadelphia, Pa.) Somatic 
procedures for the relief of anxiety; a review. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1949, 23, 227—235.—Psychotherapy 
is the treatment of first choice for anxiety associated 
with psychoneuroses. Treatment for anxiety with 


insulin shock, adrenalin-desensitization, barbitur- 
ates, electric shock, prefrontal lobotomy, and 
thalomotomy is discussed. 26 references——M. P. 
Klinger. 


4732. Gayle, R. Finley; Neale, Claude L., & 
Cheek, Thomas S. (Med. Coll. Virginia Hosp., 
Richmond.) Subshock insulin-therapy in anxiety 
states. Virginia med. Mon., 1949, 76, 438-486.— 
A brief history of insulin shock therapy is given. 
Subshock insulin therapy which has since 1940 been 
experimented with in connection with the psycho- 
neuroses is discussed as to indications, technique, 
and modes of action. A series of 58 cases mani- 
festing anxiety and tension symptoms treated by the 
authors with sub-shock insulin therapy as an adjunct 
to other forms of therapy are discussed. Results 
suggest that this form of therapy alleviates symp- 
toms, shortens the period of hospitalization, and 
renders the patient more susceptible to psycho- 
therapy.— F. C. Sumner. 

4733. Sorrel, William E. A case of neurosis in a 
child. Amer. J. Psychother., 1949, 3, 616-620. 
An 8 year old girl presents a picture of insecurity, 
inadequacy, sibling rivalry, difficulty at home and 
school, and strained interpersonal relationships, the 
etiological factor being parental rejection and favor- 
ing of a 2 year older sister. Psychotherapy, extend- 
ing over 16 visits, and parent counseling accomplish 
satisfactory emotional adjustment in the child.— 
C. B. Greene. 

4734. van der Hoop, J.-H. La structure des 
névroses et la psychothérapie. (The structure of the 
neuroses and psychotherapy.) Acta Neurol. Psy- 
chiat. Belg., 1949, 49, 285-299.—The evolution of 
theory as to the structure and psychotherapy of the 
neuroses is traced from Charcot and Bernheim 
through Pierre Janet, Sigmund Freud, Alfred Adler, 
and Carl Jung to Alexander and French of the 
Chicago Institute of Psychoanalysis.— F. C. Sumner. 


PSYCHOSOMATICS 


4735. Barnacle, Clarke H. Psychosomatic as- 
pects of gastro-intestinal disorders. Rocky Min 
med. J., 1949, 46, 642-647.—Anxiety and tension 
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resulting from personal maladjustments are discussed 
as to their role in the production or exacerbation 
of gastro-intestinal disorders. The organic approach 
to gastro-intestinal disorders is contrasted with the 
psychosomatic approach.— F. C. Sumner. 

4736. Baro, Walter Z. (417 South Hill St., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) Industrial head and back injuries— 
the neurological and psychiatric viewpoint. IJndustr. 
Med., 1950, 19, 69-71.—Emphasis is placed on the 
definite need of referring individuals suffering 
industrial head and back injuries to a specialist in 
mental and nervous disease for diagnosis as well as 
treatment in order that a differential diagnosis may 
be made of superimposed factors such as traumatic 
neurosis, psychosis, or malingering. 4 illustrative 
cases are furnished. The author finds that a ma- 
lingerer under the influence of sodium amytal will 
exaggerate his complaints and the movements of his 
body while a neurotic will become calm and lose 
most of his neurotic complaints.— F. C. Sumner. 


4737. Brandt, Robert. (U. Cincinnati, O.) A 
tentative classification of psychological factors in the 
etiology of skin diseases. J. invest. Derm., 1950, 14, 
81-90.—A classification of emotional factors in skin 
diseases is attempted as follows: (1) non-specific 
mental elicitation; (2) sensory neurosis; (3) damage 
to the skin by acts of the patient; (4) involvement of 
the skin “‘by detour,” i.e., consequent to primary 
involvement of another organ; (5) pathological 
increase of the inherent psychosomatic reactions of the 
skin; (6) production of a skin disease via the inherent 
psychosomatic reactions; (7) utilization of a non- 
psychogenic skin disease by mental forces as in 
certain cases of herpes simplex where recurrence 
happens from a specific mental stimulus; (8) direct 
mental influence in the production of the skin disease 
(chiefly allergic); (9) symbolic production of a skin 
disease as a conversion phenomenon as exemplified 
in religious stigmata.— F. C. Sumner. 


4738. Ebaugh, Franklin G. (U. Colorado Med. 
Center, Denver.) Iatrogenicity in medicine. J. 
Mich. med. Soc., 1950, 49, 79-84.—‘“‘latrogenic 
illnesses are those disorders unwillingly induced in 
the patient by the physician, based on the physician's 
examination, manner, and discussion.’’  [atro- 
genicity usually results from (1) failure to recognize 
the existence of emotional factors in illness; (2) 
inability to treat minor emotional disorders if 
recognized; (3) lack of awareness of the role which 
the physician's feelings, attitudes, and behavior play 
in the cause and cure of sickness.— F. C. Sumner. 

4739. English, O. Spurgeon. (Temple U., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Psychological factors in every day 
practice. Rocky Min med. J., 1949, 46, 21-26.— 
Quite commonly behind symptoms in the psycho- 
somatic patient is a tendency to regression to child- 
hood dependency as is strikingly seen in convales- 
cence delayed beyond physical requirements or in 
the desire to be ill in order to win attention as if a 
helpless child.— F. C. Sumner. 

4740. English, O. Spurgeon. (Temple U. Sch. 
Med., Philadelphia, Pa.) Role of emotion in dis- 
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orders of the skin. Arch. Derm. Syph., Chicago, 
1949, 60, 1063—1076.—An exposition is given of the 
role of the need for love, anxiety, hostility, in- 
feriority feelings, ambivalence, guilt, ambition, 
and envy in disorders of the skin.— F. C. Sumner. 


4741. Faure, Jacques. (Laboratory of Neuro- 
Biology, Bordeaux, France.) De Vaggressivité en 
psychosomatique. (Aggressivity in psychosomatics.) 
J. Méd. Bordeaux, 1949, 126, 465-468.—The study 
of 32 psychosomatic cases has led the author to 
discover the basic causal element, namely, aggresstv- 
ity. This aggressivity which generates a feeling of 
guilt varies with the age of the subject. The 
mechanism of self-punishment would discharge upon 
the subject himself the full force of his aggressivity. 
The emotional tension which results from these 
mechanisms would be capable, by way of the dien- 
cephalo-vegetative system, of creating somatic 
syndromes, such as have been experimentally 
demonstrated.— F. C. Sumner. 


4742. Geraud, Jean. Introduction 4 la médicine 
psycho-somatique. (Introduction to psychosomatic 
medicine.) Toulouse méd., 1949, 50, 347-363.— 
This general introduction to psychosomatic medicine 
reviews the history, the clinical and experimental 
evidence, the diagnostic methods, the types of 
psychosomatic disorders, and the therapeutic pro- 
cedures.— F. C. Sumner. 


4743. Giscard, P. Stigmates et pseudo-stigmates. 
(Stigmatics and pseudo-stigmatics.) Toulouse méd., 
1949, 50, 534-564.—The medical reports by Warlo- 
mont and by Lefebvre, eyewitnesses of the stigmat- 
zation of Louise Lateau (1868) are compared with 
Janet's report (De l’angoisse a l'extase) on the pseudo- 
stigmatic Madeleine. Conclusions are to the effect 
(1) that the genuine stigmata in the case of Louise 
Lateau by their essentially hemorrhagic nature, by 
the spontaneity and continuity of this hemorrhage 
differ from banal ulceration of the skin observed in 
the case of the pseudo-stigmatic, thus eliminating 
the hypothesis of an artificial provocation, and (2) 
that while in the case of Louise Lateau an undeniable 
simplicity of attitude pleads in favor of the sincerity, 
one observes in the pseudo-stigmatic, Madeleine, 
the interest which she exhibits in the phenomena in 
question, the need which she has of speaking of them 
and of drawing attention of the public to them speak 
in favor of simulation.— F. C. Sumner. 


4744. Hartmann, Edward. Psychosomatic phe- 
nomena in ophthalmology. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1949, 
33, 461-476.—This is a lecture delivered at the 
Royal College of Surgeons, England. The author 
discusses various psychosomatic phenomena in 
ophthalmological conditions. Case material is 
supplied.—A. Weider. 

4745. Hubler, W. R. (460 Clifford St., Corpus 
Christi, Tex.) Management of emotional factors in 
localized neurodermatitis. Arch. Derm. Syph., 
Chicago, 1949, 59, 293-302.—Local neurodermatitis 
is an external manifestation of chronic emotional 
tension and is characterized by one or more chronic 
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lichenified plaques located on areas which may be 
conveniently reached. Most patients with localized 
neurodermatitis have a superficial type of emotional 
problem causing their pruritus. It is necessary to 
explore the emotional life of such itching and 
scratching patients. Treatment should be directed 
(1) toward breaking of the habit pattern of itching 
and scratching by local means, and (2) toward 
guiding the patient to better emotional adjustment 
in order to reduce the number of recurrences.— F. C. 
Sumner. 


4746. Law, Stanley G. (Minnesota Psychiatric 
Institute, Minneapolis.) Interview therapy of psy- 
chosomatic arthritis. Rheumat., Lond., 1949, 5, 
38-43.—An actual interview of an arthritic patient 
with purely psychosomatic type of rheumatism is 
reproduced as illustrative of counter-transference, 
i.e., emotional acceptance by the physician of his 
patient through an understanding of the psycho- 
dynamics in the origination of the ailment.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


4747. MacLean, Paul D. Psychosomatic disease 
and the “visceral brain”; recent developments 
bearing on the Papez theory of emotion. /Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1949, 11, 338-353.—Evidence is 
reviewed that suggests that the rhinencephalon is 
largely concerned with visceral and emotional 
functions, indicating that affective behavior is 
dominated by a relatively crude and primitive 
system. The remainder of the paper indicates how 
the mechanisms referred to may be related to oral 
and visceral factors in the experience and expression 
of emotion by the patient with so-called psycho- 
somatic disease.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

4748. Miskin, J. A. (Mercy Hosp., Watertown, 
N. Y.) Neurocirculatory asthenia. N. Y. St. J. 
Med., 1950, 50, 447—448.—Neurocirculatory asthenia 
is a common type of cardiac neurosis. Its diagnosis 
and management are described. 3 cases are pre- 
sented. If correctly diagnosed, this condition can 
be adequately treated along psychotherapeutic lines 
by most general practitioners.— F. C. Sumner. 


4749. Pichon Riviére, Enrique. (U. Buenos Aires, 
Argentina.) Aspectos psicosomAticos del eczema. 
(Psychosomatic aspects of eczema.) Prensa méd. 
argent., 1949, 36, :780—-784.—The literature is re- 
viewed relating to psychosomatic aspects of skin 
ailments, particularly eczema. Salient points 
stressed in the literature are: the erotogeneity of the 
skin; the possibility of satisfying and discharging 
sexual tension by this route; the expression and 
solution of unconscious conflicts by way of the skin; 
the relation between pruritus, masturbation, and 
orgasm.— F. C. Sumner. 


4750. Schachter, M. Intrications psycho-soma- 
tiques et psychopathologie de la vie quotidienne. 
(Psychosomatic implications and psychopathology 
of everyday life.) Strasbourg-méd., 1949, 109, 3-9.— 
8 cases of psychosomatic disorder are presented as 
representative of the rank and file of cases coming 
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before the author’s clinic. Histories and Rorschach 
findings are furnished.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 4540, 4653, 4654, 4877) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


4751. Agassiz, C. D. S. (Queen Mary's Hosp. 
Children, Carshalton, Surrey, Eng.), O’Donnell, 
M. B., & Collis, E. Early diagnosis of cerebral 
palsy. Lancet, 1949, 257, 1030-1033.—The motor 
reflexes of infants suffering from cerebral palsy are 
described.—A. C. Hoffman. 


4752. Atwell, Charles R. Psychometric changes 
after lobotomy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 111, 165— 
166.—Abstract. 


4753. Bychowski, Gustav. (49 E. 96 St., New 
York.) The ego of the brain wounded. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1949, 36, 333-343.—The pretraumatic per- 
sonality conditions symptoms developed after brain 
damage. The mental apparatus of the brain- 
injured shifts its functioning to a modus more 
characteristic of the Id. Consideration of total 
individual personality structure in the psychotherapy 
and rehabilitation of the weakened, anxious, self- 
protecting ego leads to improvement or disappear- 
ance of seemingly organic symptoms.—D. Prager. 


4754. Carpenter, C. C., & Dillard, Peter H. 
(Bowman Gray Sch. Med., Winston-Salem, N. C.) 
Obstruction of the aqueduct of Sylvius as a cause of 
internal hydrocephalus and death. JN. C. med. J., 
1949, 10, 594—598.—2 cases of internal hydrocephalus, 
each caused by an unusual lesion obstructing the 
aqueduct of Sylvius, are described. In the first case, 
the obstruction was due to atresia of the aqueduct 
in a 12-year old girl. In the second case the aqueduct 
was obstructed by a cavernous angioma in an infant 
17 months old.— F. C. Sumner. 


4755. Courjon, J., & Corriol, J. L’EEG dans les 
abcés du cerveau. (EEG in brain abcess.) EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 375—376.—Abstract. 

4756. Delay, Jean; Djourno, A., & Verdeaux, J. 
Etude EEG familiale d’un cas de narcolepsie. 
(Familial EEG study of a case of narcolepsy.) EKEG 
clin, Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 375.—Abstract. 

4757. Delay, Jean; Wolfromm, R., & Verdeaux, 
G. Un cas de paralysie générale suivi par |’electro- 
encéphalographie. (A case of general paralysis 
followed by electroencephalography.) EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 375.—Abstract. 

4758. Euziére, J., Caderas de Kerleau, J., Pas- 
souant, P., Durand, G., & Latour, H. Etude EEG 
de l’éclampsie. (EEG study of eclampsia.) EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 375.—Abstract. 

4759. Funkhouser, James B. (5605 Grove St., 
Richmond, Va.) The clinical aspects of electro- 
encephalography. Virginia med. Mon., 1949, 76, 
472-478.—The whole subject of electroencephalog- 
raphy is reviewed from a practical standpoint with 
emphasis upon how “brain waves’ may be of 
diagnostic and prognostic use to the general practi- 
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tioner, particularly in the matter of the various 
forms of epilepsy.— F. C. Sumner. 

4760. Gastaut, Henri; Albe-Fessard, Denise, & 
Buser, Pierre. Principes théoriques concernant la 
localisation EEG des foyers épileptiques corticaux 
de la convexité. (Theoretical principles concerning 
EEG localization of convex cortical epileptic foci.) 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 373.—Abstract. 

4761. Henry, Charles E. (Institute of Living, 
Hartford, Conn.) EEG changes following trans- 
orbital lobotomy and cortical undercutting. EEG 
clin. Neurophystol., 1949, 1, 378.—Abstract. 

4762. Juba, A. Uber nach Elektroschock auftre- 
tende kortikale Funktionsstoerungen (Gerstmann’- 
sches Syndrom, Gesichts-und Raumagnosien). 
(Concerning disturbances in cortical function ap- 
pearing after electroshock (Gerstmann’s syndrome, 
visual and spatial agnosia).) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1948, 61(1/2), 217-226.—Transient focal 
signs related to the parieto-occipital cortex may 
appear after electric shock treatment. The patient 
is unable to identify the fingers of his own or another 
person’s hand. Agraphia, acalculia, contructive 
apraxia, inability to discriminate between right and 
left, and disturbances in designing and reading may 
sometimes be present. There is a constant incapac- 
ity to grasp the meaning of pictures: visual agnosia. 
The hypothesis is advanced that the gyrus angularis 
and the neighboring areas (altogether specifically 
human territories) are more vulnerable than the rest 
of the cortex. The assumption is made that the 
effects described are unspecific and due to the 
epileptic seizures resulting from the electric shock.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

4763. Kershman, J., & Vasquez, T. (Montreal 
Neurological Institute, Montreal, Can.) EEG changes 
following frontal leucotomy and gyrectomy. EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 378.—Abstract. 

4764. Levin, Max. (48 W. 68th. St., New York.) 
The pathogenesis of narcoleptic and epileptic 
seizures occurring under acute emotional stress. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 111, 101-108.—Narcoleptic 
and epileptic seizures as “escape mechanisms” are 
rejected because neither they nor their anatomic 
substrates are differentiated. As a substitute ex- 
planation, epilepsy is interpreted as the suppression 
of cortical excitation which is shunted into susceptible 
areas while narcolepsy is a cortical inhibition, which 
when opposed by excitation, is similarly shunted. 
19 references.— N. H. Pronko. 

4765. Levine, Julius, & Albert, Harold. Sexual 
behavior after lobetomy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 
111, 166-168.—Abstract. 

4766. Liberson, W. T. (Hartford (Conn.) Hosp.) 
Relationships between EEG abnormality and the 
word association test after prefrontal lobotomy. 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 378.—Abstract. 

4767. MacLean, Paul D., & Arellano, Alejandro 
P. (Massachusetts Gen. Hosp., Boston.) Basal lead 
studies in epileptic automatisms. EEG clin. Neuro- 
physiol., 1949, 1, 377.—Abstract. 
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4768. Meltzer, Theodore, & Reder, E. Louis. 
(Greenpoint Hosp., New York.) Metrazol and 
electric stimulation as diagnostic aids in epilepsy. 
N. Y. St. J. Med., 1950, 50, 319-322.—From 
comparative study of the effects of metrazol and 
electric stimulation upon 28 patients suffering from 
grand mal epileptic seizures and 28 psychoneurotic 
patients without any history of convulsions, the 
following conclusions are drawn: (1) that persons 
with epilepsy of the grand mal type tend to be more 
sensitive to convulsant agents such as metrazol and 
the electric current; (2) that the intravenous injec- 
tion of 1 cc. of 10% metrazol can be used as a simple 
diagnostic test.— F. C. Sumner. 


4769. Olivares, E., & Obrador, S. Estudio psic- 
quico de un enfermo con extirpacién del lobulo 
frontal. (Psychiatric study of a patient whose 
frontal lobe had been removed.) Rev. Psicol. gen. 
apl., Madrid, 1949, 4(9), 39-54.—Report is given of 
the pre- and post-operative psychological condition 
of a patient whose prefrontal lobe (Brodmann’s 
areas 9%, 10, and 46) was excised in order to remove a 
tumor. Prior to the operation, the patient com- 
plained of faulty memory and inability to con- 
centrate or to make decisions. 18 months after the 
operation the patient had been unable to adjust 
economically. He was somewhat less irritable, de- 
pressed, and excitable; but his indecision, faulty 
memory and inability to concentrate remained. Pre- 
and postoperative Rorschach protocols are com- 
pared.—G. Elias. 

4770. Rémond, Antoine, & Gastaut, H. L’ “Epi- 
test’ ou l’activation chimico-physique, dans |’étude 
et le diagnostic de l’épilepsie. (‘‘Epitest’’ or 
chemico-physical activation in the study and 
diagnosis of epilepsy.) EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1949, 1, 370—371.—Abstract. 


4771. Resch, J. A.. & Baker, Abe B. The 
management of convulsive disorders. J. Jowa St. 
med. Soc., 1949, 39, 503-506.—Convulsive disorder 
which is a less horrifying synonym for epilepsy 
results from an excessive neuronal discharge within 
some area of gray matter in the central nervous 


system. Types of convulsive disorders, their re- 
spective etiology, diagnosis, and treatment are 
discussed. Drug therapy is not the sole requisite 


for treatment of these disorders and, if used alone, 
will not produce the optimum results. A satis- 
factory treatment regime must strive to eliminate 
all factors that increase brain irritability such as 
anxiety, tension, excessive fatigue, irregular or 
inadequate meals, insufficient sleep, excessive hydra- 
tion, and exposure to toxins such as alcohol and 
carbon monoxide.— F. C. Sumner. 

4772. Roger, J., Roger, A., & Pirovano, E. Le 
cardiazol dans le diagnostic électroencephalographi- 
que de l’épilepsie. Etude de 130 activations 
cardiazoliques. (Cardiazol in the electroencephalo- 
graphic diagnosis of epilepsy. Study of 130 cardiazol 
activations.) EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 371. 
—Abstract. 
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4773. Rossen, Ralph, & Olsen, Axel. (Hastings 
(Minn.) State Hosp.) Residual electroencephalo- 
graphic, neurological, psychiatric and roentgeno- 
logical abnormalities in 74 patients with cranio- 
cerebral injuries. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 
1, 369.—Abstract. 


4774. Rushton, J. G. (1930 Wilshire Blod., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) The significance of some mental 
disturbances during convalescence from surgical 
operations. Calif. med. J., 1949, 70, 101-103.— 
The role which surgical operation plays in precipitat- 
ing mental disturbances is studied. Such dis- 
turbances are found to fall into 3 categories: (1) 
toxic delirious reactions in individuals without 
evidence of previously existing damage to central 
nervous system; (2) toxic delirious reactions en- 
grafted on already existing damage to central 
nervous system; (3) functional psychotic reactions 
precipitated by the stress of surgical operation.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


4775. Taterka, John H., & Stearns, Esther. 
(New York U.) The incidence of focal EEG 
abnormality in temporal regions of epileptic and 
non-epileptic persons. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1949, 1, 377.—Abstract. 

4776. Thieffry, S., Lefebvre, J., & Lerique, A. 
Un cas de meningite cérébro-spinale 4 guérison 
spectaculaire, suivie par /EEG. (A case of cerebral- 
spinal meningitis with spectacular recovery, fol- 
lowed by EEG.) EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 
376.—Abstract. 

4777. Zfass, I. S. (Electroencephalographic & 
Neurodiagnostic Laboratories, 2502 Monument Ave., 
Richmond, Va.) The present status of electro- 
encephalography and its importance in the general 
practice of medicine. Virginia med. Mon., 1949, 77, 
18-24.—The present status of electroencephalog- 
raphy is described and it is pointed out that 
electroencephalography is no longer merely an 
experimental procedure and that the electroencepha- 
lographic laboratory is a useful and necessary 
component of any modern hospital. Some of the 
newer techniques of recording and activation are 
discussed and an attempt is made to present the 
indications for electroencephalography in their order 
of importance.— F. C. Sumner. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


4778. Amos, M. Lorraine, & Roblee, Dana B. 
The rehabilitation of persons with impaired hearing. 
Hearing News, 1949, 17(6), 3-6; 10; 14.—This 
article presents, for the consideration of rehabilita- 
tion workers, a discussion of diagnosis, prognosis, 
and specialized restorative education as they are 
directly related to the educational restoration of 
social and economic efficiency of persons with hearing 
impairments.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. Nat. 
Soc. Crippled Child.) 

4779. Cohen, Ethel, & Herrmann, Rosaling L. 
Social adjustment of six patients with hemophilia 
prior to and during prophylactic treatment. Pedia- 
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trics, 1949, 3(5), 588-596.—“Our observations 
indicate great improvement in the lives of the 
patients studied. Also, from this study some insight 
has been gained into the social component of this 
disease and of the problems both solved and created 
by effective treatment.’’—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. 
Lit. Nat. Soc. Crippled Child.) 


4780. Crawford, H. E., & Hamman, Grace C. 
Racial analysis of ocular defects in the schools of 
Hawaii. Hawati med. J., 1949, 9, 90-93.—A survey 
of ocular defects by school grade and by race in the 
school population of the Territory of Hawaii was 
made in 1938 by the Bureau of Sight Conservation 
and Work with the Blind. Analysis of the results 
indicates an increase in refractive errors with age, a 
high incidence of myopia in the Oriental races, 
particularly the Chinese. There is no significant 
racial difference in the percentage of ocular diseases. 
The degree of follow-up and correction of ocular 
defects appears to be quite high with a significant 
difference between the Caucasians and Japanese, the 
latter being most active in obtaining a diagnosis.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

4781. Fitzgerald, Margaret H. Vocabulary de- 
velopment for acoustically handicapped children. 
Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1949, 94, 409-449.—The author 
summarizes earlier work on vocabulary development 
for acoustically handicapped children and relates 
the methods and techniques to those for hearing 
children. Emphasis is placed on the need for teach- 
ing word meaning to deaf children. Illustrative 
materials are given; words denoting laughter, 
vocabulary for fairy stories, etc—H. R. Myklebust. 


4782. Furscott, Hazel E. (Rehabilitation Center 
of San Francisco, Calif.) The Rehabilitation Center 
of San Francisco, Inc.—a community project. J. 
Rehabilit., 1950, 16(2), 8-12.—The author, who is 
Administrator of the Center, presents a description 
of how it was organized, how it operates, and the 
services it provides.— L. Long. 


4783. Gailey, Watson. (Gailey Eye Clinic, Bloom- 
ington, Ill.) The crosseyed child—a social as well 
as medical problem. Med. surg. J., 1949, 101, 
387-—389.—The social handicaps of the crosseyed 
child or adult, the resultant feelings of inferiority, 
and styles of reaction to such feelings are discussed. 
Attention is called to measures, surgical and non- 
surgical, for removing this source of psychic suffering. 


—F. C. Sumner. 


4784. Greenwood, Lloyd. ‘“Let’s build a better 
blind man.” J. Rehabdilit., 1950, 16(1), 19-23.—The 
activities and purpose of the Blind Veterans As- 
sociation are described by the author, who is Execu- 
tive Director of the Association. Some of the 
advantages enjoyed by the blinded veteran over the 
blind civilian are also presented.—L. Long. 

4785. Hankins, Jessie. A review of the little 
paper family for 1948-1949. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1949, 
94, 450-490.—This is a summary of articles on the 
education of the deaf which have appeared in the 
school periodicals for the deaf in the United States 
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and Canada. The following types of articles are 
reviewed: advice to parents, athletics, course of 
study, deaf and the airplane, education of the deaf, 
employment status, Gallaudet College, hearing aids, 
hearing conservation, hearing tests, history of the 
education of the deaf, language, necrology, negro 
deaf, parent education, preschool, public relations, 
reading, research, social adjustment, speech, teach- 
ers, and vocational education.—H. R. Myklebust. 

4786. Hanman, Bart. Placement. In Kessler, 
H. H., The principles and practices of rehabilitation, 
(see 24: 4789), 209-250.—The author emphasizes 
the necessity for the concept of “‘selective placement” 
as applied to the disabled as one which is as stigmatiz- 
ing as the one of “handicapped.” It is his hope that 
such ideas will disappear and that placement will be 
the term applied to physically limited and unlimited 
alike. Stress is placed upon the importance of 
placing the individual where his capacities will be of 
maximum value. Hanman details his method of 
relating the physical and mental characteristics of 
the job to the physical and mental characteristics of 
the individual. By use of a properly coded recording 
system this information is condensed so that the 
physician and the employer as well as the potential 
employee may be insured of proper job placement.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4787. Hellebrandt, F. A. (Medical Coll. Virginia, 
Richmond.) Research in disability evaluation. 
J. Rehabdilit., 1950, 16(2), 4-7.—The value of job 
analyses and time and motion studies is recognized 
by the author, but he feels that an effort must be 
made to develop precise quantitative techniques to 
measure (1) the physiological demands of the 
constellation of elements which characterize a job, 
and (2) the magnitude of the variation of the 
physiological demands with changes in environ- 
mental and psychological stresses.— L. Long. 


4788. Illinois Annual School for Mothers of Deaf 
Children. If you have a deaf child; a collection of 
helpful hints to mothers of deaf children. Urbana, 
Ill.: Univ. Illinois Press, 1949. 134 p.—Written by a 
group of authorities in the field of the deaf this 
booklet offers many helpful suggestions and advice 
on training to parents of pre-school deaf children. 
The book is divided into several sections including 
the physical and emotional growth of the child, the 
ear and its function, hearing aids, teaching speech 
to the deaf child and the education of the deaf in a 
residential school. Emphasis is on the child first 
and then his deafness. Listed for additional help are 
the names of agencies in Illinois and literature which 
will help these parents.—G. J. Corona. 

4789. Kessler, Henry H., et al. The principles 
and practices of rehabilitation. Philadelphia: Lea 
& Febiger, 1950. 448 p. $9.00.—Kessler, in 
collaboration with 20 other professional workers in 
the field of “physical restoration,” has prepared a 
text book designed to supply the medical practitioner 
and others with orientation in the rehabilitation of 
the physically disabled. Included in the contents 
are chapters on surgical restoration and plastic 
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surgery, physical therapy, physical conditioning, the 
evaluation of disability, guidance training, place- 
ment, and the program of a rehabilitation center. 
Chapters on rehabilitation practices as applied to 
amputees, the cerebral palsied, poliomyelitics, epi- 
lepsy and mental deficiency, tuberculosis, cardiac, 
the blind and hard-of-hearing. Reading references 
are included after most chapters.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4790. Macklin, Madge T. The importance of 
heredity in causing congenital deafness. Hygeia, 
1949, 27(8), 538-539; 574-575.—-Study of origin of 
deafness in children at a school for the deaf indicates 
that there may be a higher percentage of deafness 
that is inherited than has been previously considered. 
Author urges that pupils in schools for the deaf 
should be taught to understand the relationship of 
heredity to deafness, that the hearing of children, 
generally, should be tested as early as possible, that 
mothers should be watched for German measles in 
the early months of pregnancy.—(Courtesy of Bull. 
Curr. Lit. Nat. Soc. Crippled Child.) 

4791. Manson, Morse P. (Birmingham V.A. 
Hosp., Van Nuys, Calif.) Vocational objectives 
selected by paraplegics. Occupations, 1950, 28, 
370-375.—The employment objectives of 115 male 
paraplegic veterans who have been vocationally 
advised are analyzed. Only slight differences were 
found between the occupational selections of para- 
plegics and non-paraplegics.—G. S. Speer. 

4792. Marquis, Irene. Typing magic in sight- 
saving classes. Illinois Educ., 1949, 38(3), 110-111. 
—Typing is a contributing factor through which the 
visually handicapped child is able to take his 
rightful place in a normal school environment. 
Suggestions for teaching typing to the visually 
handicapped are offered.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. 
Lit. Nat. Soc. Crippled Child.) 

4793. Mueller, Emily E., & Sommers, Ida M. 
Lower extremity amputation; its effect on the 
location of the center of gravity of the body as a 
whole, on postural alignment and on stance stability ; 
a preliminary report. Phys. ther. Rev., 1949, 29(10), 
454-459.—The biomechanics of the stance of the 
lower extremity amputee is discussed in the light of 
the fundamental physiological mechanisms involved, 
and the methods developed for the direct experi- 
mental study of the amputee’s adjustment to his 
disability are presented.——(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. 
Lit. Nat. Soc. Crippled Child.) 

4794. Nelson, Myrtle, S. The evolutionary 
process of methods of teaching language to the deaf 
with a survey of the methods now employed, III. 
Amer. Ann. Deaf., 1949, 94, 491-511.—The findings 
and conclusions of the survey are given in this 
article. A number of methods are employed for 
teaching language. The most commonly used 
method is the Fitzgerald Key; it was used in 66 out 
of 132 schools reporting. No method is strictly 
adhered to, many reporting the use of the Natural 
Method. Those reporting use of the Wing’s Symbols 
and the Natural Method were the most satisfied 
with results —H. R. Myklebust. 
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4795. Odoroff, M. E. Guidance, training and 
placement. In Kessler, H. H., The principles and 
practices of rehabilitation, (see 24: 4789), 192—208.— 
Describing rather broadly the manner by which the 
physically and mentally handicapped are prepared 
for vocational adjustment, the role of psychological 
and aptitude testing, the use of counseling tech- 
niques, Odoroff provides the background for this 
phase of rehabilitation. The other aspect of voca- 
tional rehabilitation is described under training and 
placement of the disabled found to be psycho- 
logically suitable for this and in orienting the 
employer toward intelligent use of the disabled on 
the job.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4796. Septinelli, A. E. Night fighters versus 
impossible, inc. /. Rehabilit., 1950, 16(2), 20-24.— 
Himself without sight, the writer of this article 
describes some of the principles and procedures he 
has used in successfully guiding blind clients into 
satisfying employment.—L. Long. 

4797. Souvestre, Agnes. (League for Better 
Hearing, New Orleans, La.) Meeting the challenge 
of speech and hearing disability. J. Rehabilit., 1950, 
16(1), 24-26.—Some of the adjustment problems that 
arise when a severe hearing and speech handicap 
develops are discussed along with suggestions about 
the way a training program should be set up.— L. 
Long. 

4798. Stephens, F. E., & Dolowitz, David A. 
(U. Utah, Salt Lake City.) Hereditary nerve deaf- 
ness. Amer. J. Hum. Genet., 1949, 1, 37-51.— 
62 members in a family of 319 in six generations 
suffered from hereditary nerve deafness in varying 
degrees of severity. The presence of ‘‘high tone loss 
without conscious deafness’ among the younger 
members of the family could represent an early form 
of the disease. The mode of inheritance is dominance 
with complete penetrance. Hereditary nerve deaf- 
ness may represent a ‘‘premature aging in the hearing 
mechanism.’ A detailed pedigree chart is included. 
—S. L. Halperin. 


4799. Taran, Leo M., & Hodsdon, A. Edith. 
Social and psychologic problems associated with 
prolonged institutional care for rheumatic children. 
J. Pediat., 1949, 35, 648-661.—To determine whether 
adaptation to a sanitorium environment presented a 
serious emotional problem to the sick rheumatic 
child, 100 boys and girls between six and sixteen 
years were studied during residence in a sanitorium 
for cardiac children. Most of the children adapted 
themselves readily to the sanitorium; those present- 
ing the most difficulty most often had had problems 
of adjustment in their home environments. When 
500 children were studied after their return to their 
homes, there was no evidence that their sanitorium 
stay had disturbed their family relationships. The 
frequency of various types of behavior of the children 
was similar to that of a non-rheumatic control group, 
although there was evidence of some change for 
individual children —M. C. Templin. 


4800. Wedenberg, E. (Karolinska Sjukhuset, 
Stockholm, Sweden.), & Fant, Gunnar. Auditory 
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training of deaf children. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 
1949, 37, 462-469.—Brief history of the growth of 
auditory training in the rehabilitation of the severely 
deaf child. Preliminary report is given on a com- 
parison between the improvement of a group of 
children whose training involved the use of high- 
power, electro-acoustic equipment and the improve- 
ment of a comparable control group whose training 
was devoid of any such devices. Experimental 
group showed definite improvement, not only for the 
understanding of amplified speech but also for the 
detectability of pure tones. Resumé is given of the 
clinical procedures in audiometry and audiotherapy 
that are currently used in Sweden.—I. J. Hirsh. 


(See also abstracts 4678, 4831) 
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4801. Brown, Muriel W. (Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.) Partners in education; a guide 
to better home-school relationships. Washington, 
D. C.: Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 1950. 36 p. 75¢.—The results of a study 
of the purposes and problems of home-school co- 
operation by the National Conference on Family 
Life are summarized in this guide for parents and 
teachers. Chapter 1 specifies 4 areas of cooperative 
activity and illustrates ways of vitalizing the 
partnership in these activities. Chapter 2 presents 
typical goals and values of home-school cooperation. 
The conditions of home, school, and community 
necessary to creative relationships between parents 
and teachers are discussed in Chapter 3. Chapter 4 
considers psychological factors in the relationship, 
essentially feelings, which affect the success of the 
partnership. The final chapter describes how parents 
and teachers can learn to work more effectively 
together.—R. C. Strassburger. 


4802. Galichet, Georges. La classe, phénoméne 
social; étude psycho-pédagogique. (The class as a 
social phenomenon; a psycho-pedagogical study.) 
Enfance, 1948, 1, 345—355.—Each class of pupils has 
its physiognomy, its singular personality which 
changes from hour to hour. The socio-psychological 
structure of a class is analyzed by the author. The 
efficacy of the teacher depends on the psychological 
homogeneity of the class. Factors favoring psycho- 
logical homogeneity of the class are: (1) previous 
acquisition of common habits by reason of long living 
together in and outside of the school; (2) same age; 
(3) same sex; (4) equality in intellectual level; (5) 
gregarious instinct; (6) the unity of program; (7) the 
seating arrangement and relation of size of room to 
size of class; (8) emulation among pupils; (9) ability 
of the teacher to bring about psychological unity. 
Factors which dimish class cohesion are briefly 
discussed.— F. C. Sumner. 

4803. Pogue,Earl Graham. Participation in extra- 
class activities as related to socio-economic classifi- 
cation. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 9(3), 77-79.— 
Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1949, U. Illinois. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 211 p., $2.64, Uni- 
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versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1451. 

4804. Winkler, F. C., & Neidhart, John J. 
Application of recommended brightness to school 
rooms. Jilum. Engng, N. Y., 1949, 44, 732-746.— 
The “American Standard Practice for School 
Lighting” establishes two important standards—(1) 
minimum illumination levels and (2) maximum 
permissible luminaire brightnesses. The article 
describes the effect of these standards upon the visual 
requirements in school work. It is suggested that 
the illumination requirements are obtained by the 
present luminaire design, but major luminaire 
revisions are necessary to meet the requirements for 
brightness.—G. W. Knox. 

4805. Yoakam, Gerald A., & Simpson, Robert G. 
(U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Directed study and observation 
of teaching. (Rev. ed.) New York: Macmillan, 
1949. vii, 280 p. $3.30.—This study guide com- 
prises 28 work units related to the principles and 
techniques of typical teaching and learning activities. 
They are grouped under the following headings: (1) 
principles of teaching and learning; (2) activities and 
techniques of learning; (3) activities and techniques 
of teaching; (4) media of teaching and learning. 
The guide is designed primarily for use by teachers 
in training, and as a supplement to the textbook on 
methods.—R. C. Strassburger. 


(See also abstract 4702) 
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4806. Ash, Philip. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.) The relative effectiveness of massed 
versus spaced film presentation. J. educ. Psychol., 
1950, 41, 19-30.—To determine the relative effective- 
ness of spaced vs. massed presentation of educational 
films, controlled experiments were set up for both 
college psychology classes and for navy recruits in 
training. These results do not indicate that longer 
film sessions are inferior to short, spaced sessions. 
Neither tests of retention nor interest ratings showed 
consistent superiority for either method.—E£. B., 
Mallory. 

4807. Barrett, Harry O. (Eastern High Sch. of 
Commerce, Toronto, Ontario, Canada.) Sex differ- 
ences in art ability. J. educ. Res., 1950, 43, 391- 
393.—The McAdory Art Test and the Meier Art 
Judgment Test were given to 9th Grade students in 
a commercial high school, and the art ability of 
these students was determined by 4 judgments of 6 
different pieces of classroom work. Girls were 
significantly superior to boys both in test scores and 
in classroom exercises.— M. Murphy. 

4808. Bigge, A. E. (U. Kentucky, Lexington.) 
The correlation of high-school and college foreign 
language credit. Sch. & Soc., 1948, 68, 252-255.— 
Based on the belief that there should be a closer 
relationship between the teaching of English and 
foreign languages the author reports the results of a 
survey of 420 colleges, universities and other schools. 
In Table I responses concerning credit allowed for 
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foreign language is presented. Table II summarizes 
actions taken in the procedure of assigning students 
to classes in foreign language. Responses are 
tabulated by university, teachers colleges and other 
schools. In conclusion the author presents 6 
suggested criteria approved by the division of 
literature, philosophy and the arts in the College of 
Arts and Sciences at the University of Kentucky.— 
R. S. Waldrop. 


4809. Blewett, Thomas Theodore. An experi- 
ment in the measurement of listening at the college 
level. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 9(3), 87-88.—Abstract 
of Ed.D. thesis, 1949, U. Missouri. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript. 212 p., $2.65. University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1363. 


4810. Bond, Guy L. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.), & Fay, Leo C. A report of the University 
of Minnesota Reading Clinic. J. educ. Res., 1950, 
43, 385-390.— Methods employed in the Clinic are 
described. Results achieved with a group of 23 
pupils are analyzed as a means of evaluating the 
methods. Expected gains were determined on the 
basis of intelligence and past achievement. Over a 
period of five weeks of a summer session the pupils’ 
actual gains were from four to five times the expected 
gains.— M. Murphy. 


481i. Borg, Walter R. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Some factors relating to art school success. J. educ. 
Res., 1950, 43, 376-384.—The Bell Adjustment 


Inventory, the Thurstone Test of Mental Alertness, 
the Bennett-Fry Test of Mechanical Comprehension, 
and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank were given 
to advanced students in the California College of 
Arts and Crafts to determine whether their scores on 
these tests differed significantly from the norms, and 
whether any correlation existed between scores and 
grade point averages. There were no significant 
findings on the Bell. The subjects were superior in 
L scores and inferior in Q scores on the Thurstone, 
but there was no relationship between grades and 
either L scores or Q scores. On the Bennett-Fry 
they scored high in relation to the norms, and there 
was a low positive correlation between grades and 
scores. There was no significant relation between 
success in art courses and scores on the artist scale of 
the Strong.— _M. Murphy. 


4812. Brown, James I. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The construction of a diagnostic test of 
listening comprehension. J. exper. Educ., 1949, 18, 
139-146.—Two tests were constructed to measure 
accurate and critical listening comprehension. After 
trial runs and item analyses the two tests were 
administered to 110 high school and 150 college 
students. Corrected reliability coefficients for the 
two tests ranged from approximately .65 to .89. 
Listening comprehension as measured by the two 
tests is substantially related to intelligence (correla- 
tions of .78 and .67), somewhat related to silent 
reading ability (.31 and .36), and somewhat related 
to scholastic achievement (.28 and .21).—G. G. 
Thompson. 
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4813. Clark, Eileen. (Dalton Sch., New York.) 
Number experiences of three-year-olds.  Childh. 
Educ., 1950, 26, 247-—250.—Through observation of 
spontaneous remarks of 12 nursery school children 
during a four-week period, it was noted that use of 
simple number terms in a conversational way 
occurred often, without comprehension of their 
meaning. The nursery school, through providing 
experience with time, space, size and number 
concepts, can stimulate and further this use and 
comprehension.—G. H. Johnson. 


4814. Crisp, William H. The psychology of the 
poor reader. Rocky Min med. J., 1949, 46, 833-836. 
—The following causes of poor reading ability are 
discussed: (1) refractive error; (2) failure to acquire 
ability to read well in the first 2 or 3 years of school; 
(3) failure to recognize the existence of the reading 
problem within the first year or so of schooling; (4) 
the method of teaching reading in the first 3 grades 
in school, which departs from the old more or less 
mechanical method of teaching word structure and 
recognition.— F. C. Sumner. 


4815. (Fitzgerald, James A.] Learning to spell. 
Albany, N. Y.: University of the State of New York, 
1949. 33 p. (Univ. St. N. Y. Bull., No. 1368.) 
—To be well equipped in spelling for ordinary 
purposes of writing at the close of grade 6, the child 
should have learned (1) to spell the words of a 
valid list, (2) to use these words easily in writing, (3) 
to use an elementary school dictionary, and (4) an 
effective method of word study. 29 references.— 
G. S. Speer. 


4816. Fowler, Ewell Weldon. Operation sheet 
versus process models in shop teaching: an experi- 
mental comparison. Microfilm. Abstr., 1950, 9(3), 
66—67.—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1949, U. Missouri. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 240 p. $3.00. 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1368. 


4817. Garrett, Helen. When shall we begin to 
teach reading? Albany, N. Y.: University of the 
State of New York, 1949. 50 p. (Unt. St. N. Y. 
Bull., No. 1367.)—Reading is not a major need of 
five and six year old children, and they may not 
be ready for the experience when they enter school 
at this age. Studies of three children are presented, 
illustrating success and failure in teaching reading 
to representative children. Reading readiness is 
discussed in relation to auditory, visual, articulation, 
and vocabulary readiness; motor development; 
mental age and I.Q.; interest and self-motivation. 
Specific suggestions are briefly made for the class- 
room and the home.—G. S. Speer. 

4818. Hughes, J., Leander, R., & Ketchum, G. 
(Pennsylvania Hosp., Philadelphia.) Electoren- 
cephalographic study of specific reading disabilities. 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 377-378.— 
Abstract. 

4819. Karnes, Merle B. An experience curric- 
ulum in the first grade with emphasis on social 
progress. Microfilm Absir., 1950, 9(3), 72-73.— 
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Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1949, U. Missouri. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 351 p., $4.39, Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1470. 


4820. Loveridge, F. G., Ross, W. F., & Blair, 
D. M. Schistosomiasis: the effect of the disease 
on educational attainment. 5S. Afr. med. J., 1948, 
22, 260—263.—From the evidence presented schisto- 
somiasis appears to have an adverse effect on the 
scholastic achievements of European (white) but 
not of African (Negro) children.—(Courtesy of 
Child Developm. Abstr.) 


4821. McCollum, Clifford G. A technique for 
determining maturity of elementary-school children 
in natural science. Microfilm Abdstr., 1950, 9(3), 
75-—77.—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1949, U. Missouri. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 301 p., $3.77, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. 
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4822. McSwain, E. T. (Northwestern U., Evan- 
ston, Ill.) Discovering meanings in arithmetic. 
Childh. Educ., 1950, 26, 267-—271.—Arithmetical 
processes are to determine the answer to specific 
situations in which concrete quantities or ideas of 
quantities are involved. Meaning in arithmetic 
depends upon time to experiment with concrete 
materials, and note memory and abstract computa- 
tion do not serve the purpose.—G. H. Johnson. 


4823. Preston, Ralph. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) Using what we know about children in 
developing science learnings. Childh. Educ., 1950, 
26, 297-300.—Science in the elementary school 
should exploit the exploratory nature of children, 
rather than being primarily a bookish affair. The 
needs of the child for muscle activity, for association 
with other children, for imaginative outlets, and for 
recognition as an individual must be taken into 
account by the teacher.—G. H. Johnson. 


4824. Read, John G. (Boston U., Mass.) Picture 
indices for basic readers. Elem. Sch. J., 1950, 50, 
339-340.—A count of the pictures in 115 readers 
was utilized to compute indices of number of pictures 
per page in such readers at different grade levels. 
As the level of the reader moves upward from 
preprimers to sixth readers, the picture indices 
steadily decline, from 1.452 to .305, reflecting 
lessening importance and changing function of 
pictures.—G. H. Johnson. 


4825. Turley, Alice, & Crowe, Hardeman. 
(Eureka (Mo.) Public Schs.) Is concentrated study 
profitable? J. exper. Educ., 1949, 18, 153-161.— 
The 106 sophomore pupils of a high school class 
were divided into experimental and control groups 
to study the effects of concentrated study on achieve- 
ment in English and world history. The experi- 
mental group received two hours of instruction each 
day for one semester; the control group received one 
hour of instruction per day spread over an entire 
school year. The results of the experimental 
program were evaluated by teacher-made objective 
tests. The findings were inconclusive, although 
“The statistical evidence slightly favors the experi- 
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mental group in both English and world history.” 
The experimental method evoked somewhat greater 
interest, but was generally less flexible and punitive 
to absentees.—G. G. Thompson. 

4826. Wiseman, Stephen. (Manchester U., Eng.) 
Learning and teaching. Hith Educ. J., Lond., 1949, 
7, 83-88.—A practical discussion of learning and 
teaching is given with emphasis upon three ways of 
learning: learning by rote; learning with insight; 
learning as training. Practical advice derived from 
experimental results in the field is given to learners 
as to how most effectively to learn in each category, 
and to teachers as to how most effectively to teach in 
each category.— F. C., Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 4454, 4550, 4794, 4904, 4919, 
4920, 4922, 4927, 4942) 
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4827. Lewis, Arthur J. (University Park Sch., 
Denver, Colo.) Health interests of children. Hlth 
Educ. J., Lond., 1949, 7, 66-73.—3,600 children 
from 9 to 18 years of age were given a pupil check 
list consisting of 250 activities relative to health or 
health instruction which the children could engage 
in. The pupils were to respond in one of three ways 
to each item: liking to participate in the activity 
suggested, disliking to participate, and being in- 
different to participation. Responses are analyzed 
for content, age and sex differences.— F. C. Sumner. 

4828. Thompson, Wayne N. (Chicago Under- 
graduate Div., U. Illinois.) A study of the attitude 
of college students toward Thomas E. Dewey before 
and after hearing him speak. Speech Monogr., 1949, 
16, 125-134.—A 23 item questionnaire and Likert 
attitude scales on: (1) soundness of speaker's ideas, 
(2) his speaking skill, and (3) his acceptability as a 
candidate were administered to 138 college students 
before and after listening to a recording of Dewey's 
Oct. 26, 1948 address. Listening to the recording 
did not significantly change the attitude of S’s 
toward the soundness of Dewey’s ideas, or the 
attitude toward Dewey as a candidate, but did 
increase the esteem in which Dewey was held as a 
speaker. Further analyses are reported for several 
subgroups.—J/. Matthews. 

4829. von Bracken, Helmut. (Technische Hoch- 
schule Braunschweig, Germany.) Beobachtungen an 
Schulneulingen. (Observations on elementary 
school entrants.) Schule, 1949, 4, 12-22.—System- 
atic observations of children during the first 12 days 
after entering elementary school reveal that while 
the pupils like school at first, after a few days they 
go through a period and tend to isolate themselves 
from other people, are listless at play, and sleep 
badly: “‘adjustment crisis." Whereas at first re- 
sponses to teacher and the classroom situation are 
marked by prominence, soon the children pay 
relatively more attention to their schoolmates and 
to the work assigned them. The causes of the 
“adjustment crisis’’ are discussed.—H. von Bracken. 


(See also abstract 4606) 
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4830. Crawford, Mary A. Trefoil School for 
physically handicapped children. Brit. J. phys. 
Med., 1949, 12(5), 136.—An article on a school in 
Edinburgh, Scotland which aims to teach independ- 
ence and to develop interests and abilities in crippled 
children up to 16 years. The school was sponsored 
by the Education Authority of Edinburgh and 
staffed by adult members of the Girl Guide Move- 
ment.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. Nat. Soc. 
Crippled Child.) 

4831. Fouracre, Maurice H. (New York State 
Coll. for Teachers, Buffalo.), Jann, Gladys Reid, & 
Martorana, Anna. Educational abilities and needs 
of orthopedically handicapped children. Elem. Sch. 
J., 1950, 50, 331-338.—A group of 129 physically 
handicapped children were studied with respect to 
intelligence, educational status, CA, and sex. The 
IQ range was from 18 to 146, with mean IQ in the 
subnormal and dull-normal levels. A wide age 
range was found in each grade, and the children were 
retarded 10.1 months on the basis of their mental 
age. The cerebral-palsy group was largest, and 
presented the greatest number of speech defects and 
low I[Q’s. 80.58% of the entire group had multiple 
handicaps. The suggestion is made that the normal 
curriculum meets neither the needs nor the abilities 
of the group.—G. H. Johnson. 

4832. Robinson, H. A. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) A note on the value of college remedial 
reading courses. J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 83-96. 
—The appropriate criterion for evaluating the 
success of remedial reading courses in college is that 
of improvement in academic grades. To date, the 
majority of investigations have ignored this, and 
have been inadequate also in that the influence of 
motivation has been too little considered. At Yale 
the records of 102 remedial students and 60 com- 
parable students outside the program were examined. 
Grade differences, favoring the remedial group, 
approached significance at the 10 to 20% levels.— 
E. B. Mallory. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


4833. Aiken, Durward W. (Mississippi State 
Coll., State College.) Counseling. In McDonald, 
R. W., Current trends in higher education, 1949. 
Washington, D. C.: Dept. Higher Educ., Natl. 
Educ. Assoc., 1949, 19-25.—The author discusses 
the following 4 problems which he considers those 
basic areas in which study is needed: definition of 
counseling, process of counseling, the counseling 
staff or personnel, and evaluation of counseling.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

4834. Becker, Harry A. (U. Bridgeport, Conn.) 
The organization of student personnel services. 
Sch. & Soc., 1948, 68, 251-252.—This is a reply to 
Hilton's paper (see 22: 4620) by the same title which 
sets forth the advantages of a unified student 
personnel program. A decentralized program leads 
to friction and conflicting ideas, examples of which 
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are cited. A case is made for a specifically trained 
person to be responsible.—R. S. Waldrop. 


4835. Buckton, La Verne, & Doppelt, Jerome E. 
(Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) The use of selection tests 
at Brooklyn College. Occupations, 1950, 28, 357-360. 
—The uses of selection and achievement tests at 
Brooklyn College are discussed briefly in relation to 
the counseling program. Some problems in the use 
of tests for prediction of academic achievement are 
also indicated.—G. S. Speer. 


4836. Manor, Harold Carl. (Arkansas State 
Coll., Jonesboro.) A study in prognosis: the guidance 
value of selected measures of musical aptitude, 
intelligence, persistence, and achievement in tonette 
and adaption classes for prospective instrumental 
students. J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 31-50.—A 
program for investigating the possibilities of prog- 
nosis for instrumental music students was carried 
out with fourth grade children in Indiana and Illinois 
public schools. Measures on intelligence tests, 
Seashore music sub-tests, tonette, adaption, per- 
sistence, and previous training were secured and 
their interrelationships determined. Highest cor- 
relations with achievement were found for pitch 
(.49), tonal memory (.32), and rhythm (.21), for 
persistence (.36) and for tonette scores (.41). 
However, these relationships were not high, and 
caution should be exercised in the use of these 


measures for guidance purposes. 25-item bibli- 
ography.—E. B. Mallory. 
4837. Schwebel, Milton. (New York U.) The 


faculty and the guidance program. Occupations, 
1950, 28, 364-369.—A questionnaire study of the 
attitudes of a faculty to the advisement and guidance 
program indicated that the majority wanted to have 
a part in the guidance service, but wanted their 
participation to be voluntary. No significant 
differences in attitude were found in relation to 
academic rank, degrees, experience, or specialization. 
—G. S. Speer. 


4838. Seidle, Charles A. (Lehigh U., Bethlehem, 
Pa.) Organization and administration of student 
personnel programs. In McDonald, R. W., Current 
trends in higher education 1949. Washington, D. C.: 
Dept. Higher Educ., Natl. Educ. Assoc., 1949, 31- 
37.—The scope, comprehensiveness, and degree of 
integration of college personnel programs depend 
upon (1) point of view of the personnel staff, the 
faculty, and administration, (2) the qualifications of 
the personnel and staff, and (3) the provision for 
such services. The summary of discussions at the 
4th National Conference on Higher Education on 
these 3 factors are summarized.—C. M. Louttit. 


4839. Strang, Ruth. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U., 
New York.) Developing guidance services for 
rural children and youth. Childh. Educ., 1950, 26, 
279-280.—A synthesis of discussions at an institute 
on guidance for rural youth, this article stresses the 
rural teacher as the key to developing adequate 
guidance services, through meeting basic needs of 
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the pupils, child study, in-service education of 
teachers, and use of specialists—G. H. Johnson. 


(See also abstracts 4381, 4607) 
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4840. Adams, Agnes L. (Nail. Coll. Educ., 
Evanston, Ill.) Appraising student achievement and 
development. In McDonald, R. W., Current trends 
in higher education 1949. Washington, D. C.: Dept. 
Higher Educ., Natl. Educ. Assoc., 1949, 85-89,— 
This summarizes the discussions at the 4th National 
Conference on Higher Education of the group 
studying methods of evaluating standard achieve- 
ment and such nonacademic items as changes in 
attitudes and beliefs—C. M. Louttit. 


4841. Allen, Robert M., & Bessell, Harold. 
(U. Miami, Coral Gables, Fla.) Intercorrelations 
among group verbal and non-verbal tests of in- 
telligence. J. educ. Res., 1950, 43, 394-395.—The 
Otis, Henmon-Nelson, Modified Alpha, and Chicago 
Non-Verbal tests were administered to 30 students. 
Correlations among the verbal tests ranged from .66 
to .73. Correlations of the non-verbal test with the 
verbal tests ranged from .31 to .39.—M. Murphy. 


4842. Bateman, Richard M. (Purdue U. Center, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.) The effect of work experience on 
high school students’ scholastic achievement. Occu- 
pations, 1950, 28, 353-356.—A comparison was made 
of the scholastic achievement of 263 pairs of working 
and non-working high school students, matched for 
sex, grade, school, fathers’ occupation, and intelli- 
gence quotient. The grade point average of working 
students was found to be reliably lower than that of 
non-working students.—G. S. Speer. 

4843. Crawford, Albert B., & Burnham, Paul S. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Freshman aptitude 
tests; how Yale predicts undergraduate scholastic 
performance. Yale sci. Mag., 1948, 23(1), 9-10; 
18; 22; 36; 38; 40.—The battery of aptitude tests for 
entering freshmen in use at Yale since 1938 com- 
prises 7 elements: I. verbal facility; II. linguistic 
aptitude; III. verbal reasoning; IV. quantitative 
reasoning; V. mathematical aptitude; VI. spatial 
visualizing; VII. mechanical ingenuity. I, II, and 
III are found to have directional significance towards 
liberal arts study; III, IV, and V towards pure 
science and mathematics; V, VI, VIII towards some 
branch of applied science such as engineering. A 
few aptitude profiles are furnished and the mode of 
interpretation with respect to educational guidance 
is given for each type of profile—F. C. Sumner. 


4844. Cronbach, Lee J. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
Studies of the Group Rorschach in relation to 
success in the college of the University of Chicago. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 65-82.—The Group 
Rorschach records of 200 college students showed a 
correlation of .17 with average academic grade. No 
specific Rorschach indicators correlated with the 
total ACE score to a statistically significant degree, 
and no significant relationships were found between 
Rorschach patterns and comparatively higher L or 
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Q scores on the ACE. Underachievers, as identified 
by discrepancy between score on ACE and grades, 
could not be located by any Rorschach indicators. 
The Rorschach adjustment correlated .31 with 
ratings of emotional adjustment by the heads of 
dormitories, and with a Sociometric Rating, .28 for 
men and .19 for women. “In the sample studied, the 
Group Rorschach, objectively scored, failed to 
predict scholastic success, and gave only small 
correlations with criteria of social and emotional 
adjustment.”—Z. B. Mallory. 


4845. Davenport, K. S., & Remmers, H. H. 
(Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Factors in state 
characteristics related to average A-12 V-12 test 
scores. J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 110-115.—The 
state means of the A-12 V-12 examination, given to 
over 300,000 young men in April, 1943 may give a 
rough indication of the educational level of the 
various states. The intercorrelations of these means 
and twelve variables reflecting sociological, economic 
and educational data, for the states, were found. 
These variables included items such as per capita 
(1945), value of school property, auto 
registrations, and lynchings (1882—1944)/100,000. 
Factor analysis revealed four factors, economic 
status, predominantly urban population, location in 
north rather than south, and a factor which the 
writers cannot describe apart from the first three. 
It was found that the multiple correlation between 
the A-12 V-12 criterion and four specific variables is 
.962, showing that from these variables the relative 
position of the state means could be predicted with 
little error —E. B. Mallory. 


4846. Edmonson, Lawrence Davis. Comparative 
analyses of a test battery used for the prediction of 
scholastic success at the University of Missouri. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 9(3), 64-66.—Abstract of 
Ed.D. thesis, 1949, U. Missouri. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 113 p., $1.42, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1367. 


4847. Garrett, Harley F. (U. Mississippi, Uni- 
versity.) A review and interpretation of investiga- 
tions of factors related to scholastic success in 
colleges of arts and sciences and teachers colleges. 
J. exp. Educ., 1949, 18, 91-138.—A review of 194 
studies related to scholastic success at the college 
level. Measures having the greatest predictive 
value are, in descending order of correlation, high 
school scholarship, general achievement tests, in- 
telligence tests, general college aptitude tests, and 
special aptitude tests. Multiple correlation coeff- 
cients of two factors usually result in a somewhat 
higher correlation with the criterion than do the 
factors singly; however, the addition of a third 
variable adds very little. No test of personality 
has yet been devised which predicts, to any ap- 
preciable extent, scholastic success in college.—G. G. 
Thompson. 

4848. Gilles, R. L’introduction des tests dans 


examen d’entreé des Cours Complémentaires 
Industriels de la Seine. (The introduction of tests 
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in the entrance examination of the Cours Complé- 
mentaires Industriels de la Seine.) Enfance, 1948, 
1, 445-448.—The recruitment of pupils for the 
Cours Complémentaires Industriels de Garcons de 
la Seine has been done since 1948 by means of both 
traditional examination of knowledge-content and 
tests of aptitudes (logical intelligence in nonverbal 
problems; logical intelligence in mechanical prob- 
lems; spatial representation). The method of tests 
is not destined to replace the traditional examination 
of knowledge-content but is a valuable supplement. 
Suggestions are given for the better utilization of the 
subject-matter examination and the aptitude tests, 
for verifying the validity of the aptitude tests now in 
use and for the try-out of other aptitude tests in 
connection with selection of pupils for the industrial 
training. — F. C. Sumner. 


4849. Gragg, William L. (Jthaca (N. Y.) Public 
Schs.) Utilization of census data in statistical 
analysis of school drop-out problems. J. exper. 
Educ., 1949, 18, 147-151.—The use of U. S. Census 
data in throwing additional light on drop-outs 
(pupils not attaining high school graduation) and 
some social correlates is illustrated by a study of the 
public school pupils in New Haven, Conn. The 
correlation of census tract data and drop-out rates 
in this community show that high drop-out rates 
are associated with low-rent areas, low educational 
achievement of adults in the neighborhood, lack of 
central heating in dwellings, and a high incidence of 
unemployment in the neighborhood. ‘‘The study 
outlined above is but a minute example of the 
possible uses to which census statistics can be put.” 
—G. G. Thompson. 


4850. Howell, Wallace J. (George M. Diven 
School, Elmira, N. Y.) Work-study skills of 
children in grades IV to VIII. Elem. Sch. J., 1950, 
50, 384-389.—The Iowa Every-Pupil Test of Basic 
Skills was used as a pre-test and at the conclusion of 
instruction in work-study skills for 264 grade-school 
boys and girls, a fast and a slow group at each grade 
level from 4 through 8. Form O was used as a 
pretest, and Form L as end test. Pretest results 
show the fast groups to have acquired appropriate 
work-study skills without formal instruction, and at 
the end of one year these groups tested above their 
grade norms. The slow groups, initially a year 
below the standard norms, gained substantially to 
within 1-2 months of the norms. Less improvement 
was shown at grades 7 and 8 than in earlier grades.— 
G. H. Johnson. 


4851. Saddler, Laurence E. A comparison of 
students remaining in an engineering curriculum 
and students transferring from engineering to other 
curricula. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 9(3), 89-91.— 
Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1949, U. Missouri. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript. 171 p., $2.14, Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1377. 


(See also abstract 4364) 
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4852. Flowers, John G. (Chm.) etal. School and 
community laboratory experiences in teacher educa- 
tion. Oneonta, N. Y.: American Assoc. of Teachers 
Colleges, 1948. 340 p.—A subcommittee appointed 
by the Committee on Standards and Surveys pre- 
pared this report as a guide for curriculum de- 
velopment programs in American teacher training 
institutions. Laboratory experiences are considered 
integral parts of the program of teacher education. 
All resources available for contacts with children, 
youth and adults constitute a laboratory, serving as 
an integrating centre for professional experiences. 
This should be used by all concerned with the pro- 
fessional education of teachers, in differing degrees 
and amounts, by different individuals, over long 
periods of time, providing active contact with the 
varied responsibilities of the teacher. Index, tables 
and charts.—G. E. Bird. 

4853. Henrikson, Ernest H. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) Some relations between personality, 
speech characteristics and teaching effectiveness of 
college teachers. Speech Monogr., 1949, 16, 221- 
226.—150 second quarter University of Colorado 
students rated their instructors on a 5-point scale on: 
pitch of voice, rate of speaking, voice quality, 
personality, voice, and effectiveness as a teacher. 
Ratings were divided into 4 groups: (1) Males (M) 
rating females (F)—60 ratings; (2) F rating M—193, 
(3) M rating M—240, (4) F rating M—402. M’s 
rated F teachers significantly lower than M’s rated 
M teachers on voice, pitch, rate, and quality. M’s 
rated F teachers significantly lower than F’s rated 
M teachers on voice, pitch, rate and quality. M’s 
rated F teachers significantly lower than F’s rated 
F teachers on voice and rate. F’s rated F teachers 
significantly lower than F’s rated M teachers on rate. 
A low positive but significant relationship was found 
among various attributes studied.—J. Matthews. 

4854. Kline, Frances Florence. (U. Wisconsin, 
Madison.) Satisfactions and annoyances in teach- 
ing. J. exper. Educ., 1949, 18, 77-89.—Sources of 
annoyance or satisfaction in teaching from the stand- 
point of what teachers want and what they think 
is expected of them were studied. 100 teachers 
enrolled in a summer session responded to a checklist 
of activities and conditions related to 4 categories. 
The highest proportion of both annoyances and 
satisfactions arose from what the teachers thought 
was expected of them—rather than from what they 
wanted. 87% of items referring to physical plant, 
82% to the child, 55% to teacher-personnel relation- 
ships, and 36% to the curriculum were possible loci 
of annoyance; 50% of items referring to the curric- 
ulum, 34% to teacher-personnel relationships, 12% 
to the child, and 2% to physical plant were possible 
loci of satisfaction.—G. G. Thompson. 


4855. Nelson, Ellen F. Sociometric techniques 
for student teachers. J. Home Econ., 1949, 41, 244- 
246.—The author reports results obtained from the 
introduction of sociometric techniques to student 
teachers of home economics. Interpretation of 
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sociometric data is discussed; principles for resultant 
class grouping are enumerated; and verbatim reports 
of student teachers and their pupils are included. 
The author concludes that these student teachers 
“have become increasingly aware that primarily 
they are teaching individuals rather than subject 
matter.’’—(Courtesy of Child Developm. Abstr.) 


4856. Slobetz, Frank B. How elementary teach- 
ers meet selected school situations. Microfilm 
Abstr., 1950, 9(3), 82-84.—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 
1949, U. Missouri. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 244 p., $2.85, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1479. 


(See also abstracts 4645, 4909) 
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4857. [Anon.] Labour turnover in Australian 
industry March, 1949. Bull. industr. Psychol. 
Personnel Pract., Melbourne, 1949, 5(3), 21-24.— 
Tables are provided of turnover rates for one month 
in Australian industry. The figures are given for 22 
industrial areas and classified by male and female, 
manual and clerical, shift and non-shift workers. 
Comparative figures with U. S. turnover rates are 
given for 10 industries, the total monthly rate for the 
10 Australian industries being 7.4%, and for U. S., 
industry, 5.4%.—C. G. Browne. 


4858. Ansbacher, H.L. (U. Vermont, Burlington.) 
Testing, management and reactions of foreign 
workers in Germany during World War II. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1950, 5, 38-49.—The author gathered 
his information through contacts with German 
applied psychologists. He describes in some detail 
the testing of foreign workers and its results, as well 
as the management of foreign workers. The ap- 
proach of German psychologists was more clinical 
than psychometric. It was found that foreign 
workers were generally considered satisfactory in 
their output of labor. The conclusion is made that 
the same set of psychological principles holds true 
in a totalitarian state as it does in a free society. 
Statistical tables show (1) Estimated rank order of 
general ability of European nationals based on 
testing and other experience; (2) Classification for 
industrial employment of seven groups of Eastern 
workers; (3) Results from Bombing Survey question- 
naire study with foreign workers indicating attitudes 
of French, Italian and Russian workers toward a 
Nazi victory. 31-item bibliography.—R. Mathias. 

4859. Collins, J. F. (Ft. Leavenworth, Kans.) 
The Command and General Staff College presents 
personnel administration. Milit. Rev., Fit Leaven- 
worth, 1950, 29(12), 57-62.—Collins reviews the 
present day training program in personnel ad- 
ministration given at the Command and General 
Staff College. Among the subject fields covered are 
(1) personnel and manpower management; (2) 
administrative methods; and (3) statistics. It is the 
goal of this school to “provide a solid core of young 
field grade officers who may be expected to consider 
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the personnel implications in their day-to-day 
actions, regardless of the capacity in which they may 
be serving.”’ The present program is designed to 
insure fulfillment of this goal—M. A. Setdenfeld. 
4860. Davies, J. G. W. What is occupational 
success? Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1950, 24, 7-17.— 
The usual criteria of occupational success, such as 
earnings, job status, ratings by supervisors, and so 
on, are felt to be more accurately described as 
criteria of occupational proficiency or occupational 
happiness. It is felt that the techniques of socio- 
metric studies appear more suitable for appraisal of 
occupational success. It is also suggested that such 
a study would yield data significant in the appraisal 


of the errors of more traditional studies.—G. S. 
Speer 

4861. Graves, D. E., & Holmes, J. L. (Dep't. 
Labour & Nat'l. Service, Melbourne, Australia.) 


The financial effects of labour turnover: case study 
no. III. Bull. industr. Psychol. Personnel Pract., 
Melbourne, 1949, 5(3), 33-39.—The turnover costs 
in one division of an Australian radio and electrical 
equipment company were studied. They are 
divided into costs of production, training, termina- 
tion, transfer, and factory overhead.—C. G. Browne. 

4862. Maxcy, Ellis C. (Yale U., New Haven, 
a new industrial tool 


Conn.) Human relations: 
comes ofage. Yale sci. Mag., 1948, 22(5), 9; 24; 28; 
30; 32.—Human relations within small enterprises 


are of relative simplicity as compared with those 
within giant corporations in which human relations 
problems have become most pressing owing to the 
increasing tendency to impersonality in the complex 
organization and to the increased size of the groups 
to be handled. The scientific attack on the human 
relations of big industry includes studies of turnover, 
absenteeism, time-study, attitudes, interviewing, 
testing, and ratings.— F. C. Sumner. 

4863. Pennington, A. W. (E£. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Dei.) The chronic 
absentee. IJndust. Med., 1949, 18, 213-214.—The 
chronic absentee is turned over to the industrial 
physician as a medical problem probably because 
the employee has stated illness as the cause of 
absence and has been cleared through the medical 
department on his return to work. However, non- 
medical causes of chronic absenteeism are important, 
e.g., the employee’s incentive to hold his job, his 
incentive to maintain good health, the tendency of 
some employees to give in too easily to minor com- 
plaints, Monday alcoholic hangover. Major physical 
impairments are more often encountered among 
employees who are always on the job. Absenteeism 
decreases when jobs are scarce and increases when 
jobs are plentiful. Chronic absenteeism is not 
chiefly a medical matter but is a matter of the 
individual's incentive and his regard for his job.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

4864. Tuckman, Jacob. Distribution of workers 
in professional occupations. Rev. Psychol., Montreal, 
1949, 1, 319-353.—This article shows occupational 
distribution among 25 professional occupations in 
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the whole of Canada, the 9 provinces, and 78 cities 
of over 10,000 throughout the Dominion. Compari- 
sons are made with the United States. Correlations 
show that in general there is a negative relationship 
between agriculture and the professions; i.e., the 
more farmers the fewer engineers, physicians, etc. in 
the community.— R. W. Husband. 

4865. Wearne, D. (Dep't Labour & Nat'l. 
Service, Melbourne, Australia.) Absence from work. 
Bull. industr. Psychol. Personnel Pract., Melbourne, 
1949, 5(3), 25-32.—Monthly absence rates in 
Australian industry for 1948 indicated that sickness 
caused 55% of the absences; accidents, 32%; other 
reasons, 13%. It is suggested that high absence 
rates are a symptom of low employee morale due to 
such factors as poor working conditions, incom- 
petent supervision, and problems of adjustment. 
In general, absences are higher in peace time, among 
women employees, during winter months, and among 
lower-paid employees.—C. G. Browne. 

4866. Wearne, D. (Dep't Labour & Nat'l. 
Service, Melbourne, Australia.) The readability of 
house magazines. Bull. industr. Psychol. Personnel 
Pract., Melbourne, 1949, 5(4), 29-32.—The Flesch 
readability scale is described. The Flesch scores for 
83 Australian house magazines are given.—C. G. 
Browne. 


(See also abstracts 4590, 4736, 4884, 4903, 4933, 
4934, 4940) 
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4867. Abbott, H. Paul. (North America Com- 
panies, Philadelphia, Pa.) A college recruitment 
program. Personnel J., 1950, 28, 367—371.—The 
methods used by the North America Companies for 
selecting college graduates for employment in the 
insurance field are described. The methods are 
elaborate and include a group meeting with in- 
terested students at about 100 colleges, individual 
interviews, a verbal intelligence test, visits to local 
service offices, more elaborate interest and aptitude 
tests, further group and private interviews; at each 
stage of the sequence there is elimination. Those 
finally selected spend six months training in a local 
office and six additional months in the central office. 
—M. B. Mitchell. 

4868. Crissey, Orlo L. Personnel selection. In 
Dennis, W., Current trends in industrial psychology, 
(see 24: 4886), 55-83.—The placement process 
involves the application of a number of personnel 
methods. These are concerned with: job analysis, 
criteria, recruitment, application blanks, references, 
physical requirements, testing, and interviewing. 
Each of these methods is discussed, and questions 
regarding persistent problems remaining are raised. 
23 references.—W. H. Osterberg. 

4869. Felton, Jean Spencer. (Oak Ridge National 
Lab., Tenn.) The Cornell Index used as an ap- 
praisal of personality by an industrial health service: 
1. The total score. Indust. Med., 1949, 18, 133-144. 
A total of 2565 Cornell Index forms were com- 
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pleted at the Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
94.5% of which gave a “normal” classification, 
4.2% a ‘“‘mildly”’ psychoneurotic and the remaining 
1.3% a “severely” psychoneurotic, according to the 
total score. Whites showed a significantly higher 
“normal” classification than the Negro group; males 
higher than females in the group scoring ‘“‘normal’’; 
the age group 15 to 19 years led other age brackets 
in the “severely” psychoneurotic class and trailed 
the other age brackets significantly in the ‘“‘normal’”’ 
segment; marital status proved no influencing factor 
in the distribution of test scores; a greater percentage 
of those with post-graduate training placed in the 
‘“‘normal” group than did the grammar school, high 
school, or college graduates; no difference as to 
scoring was seen between veterans and non-veterans. 
—F, C. Sumner. 


4870. Fraser, John Munro. New-type selection 
boards: a further communication. Occup. Psychol., 
Lond., 1950, 24, 40-47.—A brief follow-up report is 
made of 33 engineering trainees selected by new- 
type selection boards. It is concluded that the 
selection has been satisfactory, as there has been 
only one failure—G. S. Speer. 


4871. Kline, Nathan S. (V.A. Hosp., Lyons, 
N. J.) Characteristics and screening of un- 
satisfactory psychiatric attendants and attendant- 
applicants. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1950, 106, 573-586. 
—This study was undertaken to determine those 
characteristics of attendants and potential atten- 
dants which are associated with instability or 
inferior ability. Characteristics of both satisfactory 
and unsatisfactory attendants are listed with 
emphasis placed on family and marital stability. 
Test is to be considered an “aid’’ rather than an 
“absolute”’’ criterion for judgment. Charts, tables 
and Personal Inventory Test itself are included for 
illustrative purposes.—R. D. Wetts. 


4872. Miller, Richard B. (Washington, (D. C.) 
Gas Co.) Reducing the time required for testing 
clerical applicants. Personnel J., 1950, 28, 364-366. 
—The Hay Number Perception Test, which requires 
only 4 minutes to administer, was found to be just 
as effective in selecting clerical personnel as the 
Minnesota Clerical Test, which requires 15 minutes 
to administer. Both clerical tests correlated less 
than .30 with the Wonderlic Personnel Test, about 
.85 with each other, and, when a critical score .6 
sigma below the mean was used, they both resulted 
in rejecting practically the same number of ap- 
plicants.— M. B. Mitchell. 


4873. Monkhouse, W. D. An assessment of 
employment procedures. Bull. industr. Psychol. 
Personnel Pract., Melbourne, 1949, 5(3), 16-20.— 
An analysis is made of the recruitment source of new 
employees and (1) the rate of turnover for employees 
from each source; (2) the job categories of employees 
from each source. The author emphasizes the 
importance of follow-up studies of personnel work 
‘“‘as are other elements in the operation of an enter- 
prise.”"-—C. G. Browne. 
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4874. Uhrbrock, Richard Stephen. (Proctor & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O.) Construction of a 
selection test for college graduates. J. gen. Psychol., 
1949, 41, 153-193.—Study undertaken for the 
purpose of devising a test for selection of men with 
intellectual and educational characteristics like the 
best of the present group of college-trained em- 
ployees. The procedures followed in constructing 
Mental Alertness Test No. 1 are described. A 
correlation of .48 between test scores and criterion 
scores for 96 college trained employees is reported. 
The criterion is a composite based on (1) order-of- 
merit, (2) graphic rating scale, and (3) check list of 
scaled items. An attempt will be made to construct 
a form of the test with high internal consistency, 
calibrated at the college level—M. J. Stanford. 


(See also abstracts 4355, 4787, 4911, 4912, 4915, 
4923, 4925, 4928, 4937, 4939, 4943) 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


4875. Baxter, Brent. Employee-management re- 
lations. In Dennis, W., Current trends in industrial 
psychology. (See 24: 4886), 115—-144.—The need for 
research on problems of human relations in industry 
is contrasted with attention given it in articles, 
books, and organized programs. The amount is 
small, considering the problem, and the contribu- 
tions of psychologists, though significant, are few. 
A framework for thinking on the problem is offered 
in the form of a scale, from authority at the low end, 
through information, communications, participation, 
and ownership at the top. The variable is in terms 
of participation in decision making and policy 
planning. A number of problems and cases are 
discussed, and current trends are summarized with 
reference to (1) the number of psychologists in the 
field, (2) the case-study approach, (3) inter-disci- 
plinary work, (4) the role of the psychologist, and 
(5) the clarification of criteria. 21 references. 
W. H. Osterberg. 

4876. Devasagayam, A. (Simpson's Welfare 
Centre, Madras, India.) The employer-employee 
partnership. Indian J. soc. Wk, 1949, 9, 287—295.— 
The life and work of the industrial worker in Madras 
is examined and practical suggestions are made for 
improving his status and for bringing about a labour- 
capital partnership. Among remedial measures 
discussed are: payment in kind; provision store; 
mutual benefit societies; canteens; raising the 
family income; family limitation; reduction of 
dependence; encouragement of saving; entertain- 
ments and recreation; enlightenment and education; 
holidays; shelter; reduction in workers’ expenses 
such as travelling to and from work, work clothing 
cost; medical work; cooperation and mutual sym- 
pathy between employer and employee.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

4877. Eadie, Gordon A. (General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, Mich.) Practical methods for handling 
psychosomatic problems in industry. IJndustr. Med. 
Surg., 1949, 18, 369-371.—Methods of accurately 
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evaluating symptoms and complaints of employees 
as to their psychosomatic character are outlined. 
Practical methods are indicated for handling 
psychosomatic problems: (1) decide whether the 
employee can continue on his job and if so, under 
what conditions; (2) simple therapy; (3) enlist the 
understanding and cooperation of the supervisor; 
(4) change certain environmental factors. In the 
therapist two things are essential, the attitude of the 
doctor should be “‘empathic”’ not sympathetic, and 
his thinking should be in terms of maturity.— F. C. 
Sumner. 


4878. Himler, L. E. The place of psychiatry in 
industry. J. Mich. med. Soc., 1950, 49, 75-78.— 
The functions of mental health specialists in industry, 
whether psychiatrists, psychologists, or trained 
counselors are: (1) appraisal of individual's per- 
sonality as related to fitness for work; (2) recognition 
of neuropsychiatric conditions in their earliest mani- 
festations; (3) evaluation of neuropsychiatric factors 
in post-traumatic conditions covered by workmen's 
compensation laws; (4) determination of the degree 
of employability or re-employability in _ post- 
psychotic states; (5) consultation regarding the 
placement of individuals possessing valuable skill, 
but who exhibit potentially troublesome personality 
handicaps; (6) assessment of emotional factors in 
accidents and absenteeism; (7) application of direct 
psychotherapy in selected individual cases.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

4879. Kangan, M., & Allen, W. K. (Dep'l. 
Labour & Nat'l. Service, Melbourne, Australia.) A 
close look at a house journal. Bull. industr. Psychol. 
Personnel Pract., Melbourne, 1949, 5(3), 3—-15.—An 
Australian house journal was investigated by (1) 
analyzing its contents by broad subject matters; (2) 
comparing contents with other Australian house 
journals; (3) asking employees to complete a 
questionnaire which covered their desires for journal 
content and a series of specific questions on past 
articles; (4) employee interviews. The question- 
naire results showed that the journal did not meet 
the employee's ideas of how space should be ap- 
portioned, since the subjects which had relatively 
little space headed the employees’ preference list. 
This was particularly noted in the employees’ desire 
for more space devoted to working conditions, 
company problems, and company products. A copy 
of the complete questionnaire used is included.— 
C. G. Browne. 


4880. Katz, Daniel. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Morale and motivation in industry. In Dennis, W.., 
Current trends in industrial psychology, (see 24: 
4886), 145-171.—The background of policies and 
practices in industry, with regard to morale and 
motivation, is sketched, and a new approach is seen 
as one that is concerned with human relationships in 
day-to-day activities, rather than with the formal 
structure and purposes as seen by top management. 
Studies of the Survey Research Center are described. 
18 references.—W. H. Osterberg. 
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4881. Mace, C. A. The human problems of the 
building industry: a general survey. Occup. Psychol., 
Lond., 1950, 24, 18-30.—This paper is concerned 
with the description of the method used in a survey 
of human problems in the building industry. The 
techniques used in this investigation differed from 
conventional methods in that they were concerned 
with the formulation of opinion in its passage to 
action, and the treatment of data was determined 
by the course of events in a social process. The 
opinions obtained were representative in the sense 
that those who expressed them had the authority 
to do so, rather than being representative in the 
statistical sense. It is felt that some of the ad- 
vantages of this type of survey are a close integration 
of research with reality, and an ease of testing 
tentative conclusions in the industrial situation.— 
G. S. Speer. 

4882. Ulrich, David N., Booz, Donald R., & 
Lawrence, Paul R. Management behavior and 
foreman attitude. Boston: Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University. 1950. 
56 p. 75¢.—3 investigators spent 8 months observ- 
ing people at work in an eastern factory of 500 
employees. The study focused on middle manage- 
ment, on one department of 36 employees, and on 
problems of foremen which grew out of the manage- 
ment organization. As part of a program to improve 
efficiency a new General Manager held frequent 
meetings of department heads for discussion and 
decisions on policy matters. Although this improved 
communication, horizontally, on one level, the need 
for vertical communication was not given adequate 
attention, and much dissatisfaction and inefficiency 
remained. The kind of supervisor-subordinate 
relationship needed to deal with this sort of problem 
is discussed, and specific courses of action which 
might be taken by the superintendent are listed.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 


(See also abstracts 4916, 4945) 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


4883. Wilson, John T. (ONR, Washington, D. C.) 
Personnel and training researchinONR. Mon. Res. 
Rep., ONR, 1950, Feb., 12-15.—Research plans for 
a new Branch in the Office of Naval Research, 
Human Resources Division are described. While the 
program includes basic research, the weighting is in 
the direction of application —C. M. Louttit. 


INDUSTRY 


4884. Cleeton, Glen U. (Carnegie Inst. Tech., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Making work human. Yellow 
Springs, O.: Antioch Press, 1949. 326 p. $3.75.— 
“The problem in making work human is that of 
making the work activities of a given person co- 
ordinate with the integrating forces of his individual 
personality.” Four introductory chapters concerned 
with principles of human nature and adjustment to 
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work are followed by eight more concerned with 
selection and placement, industrial economics, 
learning and training, working conditions, incentives 
and motivation, supervision, industrial conflict, and 
research. A chapter-by-chapter recapitulation in 
the Appendix provides sample problems for the 
application of principles discussed. 155 references.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 

4885. Dennis, Wayne. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) The 
background of industrial psychology. In Dennis, 
W., Current trends in industrial psychology, (see 24: 
4886), 1-13.—At the time of writing there are only 
105 Fellows in Industrial Psychology in the country. 
Of these only 12 hold full-time positions with 
industrial firms, and some are concerned more with 
administrative than psychological duties. Factors 
responsible for this situation include the academic 
background of psychology, its youth, a feeling that 
science should be pure, and a matter of timing, 
which saw the emergence of practical applications, 
from 1920 to 1945, accompanied by an increasing 
demand for psychologists in colleges, as well as a 
lack of awareness in industry of what psychology 
had to offer—W. H. Osterberg. 

4886. Dennis, Wayne, et al. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Current trends in industrial psychology. Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: U. Pittsburgh Press, 1949. v, 198 p. $3.75. 
A series of 8 papers presented under the auspices of 
the Department of Psychology in The College of the 
University of Pittsburgh, delivered during February 
18 and 19, 1949. Each paper is concerned with a 





different aspect of industrial psychology, with 
emphasis on current problems and trends. The 
individual chapters are abstracted in thisissue. (See 


entries 4868, 4875, 4880, 4885, 4887, 4892, 4897, 
4900.)—W. H. Osterberg. 


4887. Flanagan, John C. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Job requirements. In Dennis, W., Current trends in 
industrial psychology, (see 24: 4886), 32-54.—With 
few exceptions, the history of the problem of criteria, 
with regard to job analysis, has been a history of 
trying to select a criterion from measures available, 
rather than their development from primary data. 
A new approach to job requirements is to collect 
data regarding successes and failures of workers 
with reference to the important aspects of their jobs. 
Such information would be applicable to the prob- 
lems of job definition, job requirements, and criteria 
of success. Experience with several projects has led 
to the development of procedures for gathering the 
necessary information, outstanding among them 
being the Critical Incident Technique—W. JH. 
Osterberg. 

4888. Greenshields, Bruce D. (George Washing- 
ton U., Washington, D. C.) Traffic behavior prob- 
lems ; a mathematical approach to traffic conditions. 
Yale sci. Mag., 1948, 22(4), 7-8; 20; 22.—A study of 
the geometry of traffic movements has confirmed the 
earlier assumption of the author that the time and 
space distributions of vehicles along a roadway 
conform quite closely to the ‘‘random”’ or Poisson 
Series when traffic is free flowing, i.e., not interrupted 
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by police or signal control, by sudden increase or 
decrease in the traffic density or by road obstructions. 
A mathematical demonstration is given. It is 
pointed out that as the mathematics of analyzing 
trafic performance is developed, the resulting in- 
crease in the knowledge of traffic behavior will 
enable the traffic engineer and city planner to design 
more accurately and therefore more economically. 
F. C. Sumner. 

4889. Hiffen, Samuel G. Is lighting saturation in 
sight? Jilum. Engng, N. Y., 1949, 44, 561-564.— 
A survey is made of the development of standards of 
recommended illumination for various tasks. It is 
shown that the needs for greater lighting increase as 
the visual tasks of daily life and occupations become 
more exacting.—G. W. Knox. 

4890. Kaplan, Lionel, & Nettel, Reginald. Music 
in industry. Biol. hum. Affairs, Lond., 1948, 13, 
129-135.—Studies made by the British Broadcasting 
Company and by other British researchers as to the 
influence of music upon industrial efficiency are 
reviewed. The results indicate unequivocally that 
music can aid production by boosting tired worker, 
acting as a mental tonic, relieving boredom, increas- 
ing happiness, improving health, minimising con- 
versation, relieving nervous strain, and cutting down 
absenteeism—provided the music is properly se- 
lected.— F. C. Sumner. 

4891. Luckiesh, Matthew & Guth, S. K. Bright- 
nesses in visual field at borderline between comfort 
and discomfort (BCD). Jilum. Engng, N. Y., 1949, 
44, 650-666.—The sensory effects of various visual 
stimulus factors is measured by means of reporting 
when the sensation first has a noticeable quality of 
discomfort. Results indicate that the following 
stimulus factors are fundamental in the determina- 
tion of discomfort; (1) the brightness of the light 
source, (2) the visual angle size of the source, (3) the 
brightness of the surrounding field, (4) the position 
of the source in the visual field, (5) the number of 
sources in the field, and (6) the configuration of the 
sources.—G. W. Knox. 

4892. McGehee, William. (Marshall Field and 
Co., Chicago, Ill.) Training in industry. In Dennis, 
W., Current trends in industrial psychology, (see 24: 
4886), 84—-114.—Industrial training is defined here 
as those “formal methods and processes in an 
industrial situation by which skills, knowledges, and 
attitudes of workers are developed or modified.” 
Data from a 1946 N.I.C.B. survey show a trend 
toward organization of training in industry, and of 
assigning training to a specific department. The 
author’s survey of literature on training, contrasting 
the psychological with the non-psychological pub- 
lications, shows articles in the latter to number 
about 3.5 times the former, and to differ from them 
in that topics treated are more concerned with 
attitudes of workers, the top level of management, 


and nonstatistical discussions. 26 references.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 
4893. Mahomed, Rovshen G. S. (Armstrong 


Smith Ltd., Bombay, India.) Industry and psy- 
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chology in India. Indian J. soc. Wk, 1949, 9, 319- 
323.—In India, psychology is not yet regarded as a 
science. Psychologists are regarded as cranks. In- 
dustrial psychology is hardly heard of. Hence may 
be explained the lack of attention paid to human 
factors in Indian industry. The author discusses a 
number of ways familiar to the Occident in which 
the welfare and efficiency of industrial workers might 
be improved in India: medical personnel attached to 
factory to reduce absenteeism; air-conditioning; 
selection of workers; vocational guidance; rest 
periods; safety measures; music while working; 
ventilation, etc.— F. C. Sumner. 

4894. Miller, Gladys, & Reynolds, Jan. Color 
and light in the home. Jilum. Engng, N. Y., 1949, 
44, 749-757.—The psychology of color preference is 
discussed in relation to lighting arrangements in the 
home. This procedure makes use of the four most 
common visible characteristics of color which are 
used commercially. These five characteristics are 
(1) hue, (2) chroma or saturation, (3) value (dark or 
light), and (5) finish, (the glossy appearance, 
dependent upon the smoothness of the finish).— 
G. W. Knox. 

4895. Misra, H. M. Music in industry. IJndian 
J. soc. Wk, 1949, 9, 275-286.—The literature is 
reviewed which reports findings as to the effect of 
music in industry upon production, fatigue, and 
industrial relations. The following topics are 
discussed in the light of the literature: the music 
program, the duration of music; pre- and post-work 
music; work music; rest pauses and music; lunch 
music; special events music; problem of noise and 
music in factories.— F. C. Sumner. 

4896. Moon, Parry, & Spencer, Domina Eberle. 
A survey of colors for industry. Jilum. Engng, 
N. Y., 1950, 45, 39-44.—A study was made of 105 
points relative to the visual effects for interior in- 
dustrial activities. For best seeing conditions it is 
recommended that (1) reflectance should be high, 
(2) chroma should be low, and (3) colors should be 
harmonious.—G. W. Knox. 

4897. Shartle, Carroll L. 
lumbus.) Organization structure. In Dennis, W., 
Current trends in industrial psychology, (see 24: 
4886), 14-31.—An understanding of organization is 
necessary to studies of leadership in institutions and 
to understanding of roles played by members. 4 
assumptions underlying the presentation made here 
are outlined, followed by brief discussions of several 
characteristics of organization structures, and certain 
psychological aspects. The characteristics are 
discussed under the following headings: (1) re- 
sponsibilities, duties, and roles, (2) lines of authority, 
(3) objectives and goals, (4) size, (5) perception of 
structure, and (6) leadership.—W. H. Osterberg. 

4898. Smalley, Harold E. (U. Alabama, Uni- 
versity.) Work content of manual operations; a 
summary of three basic research problems. Uni- 
versity, Ala.: Author, 1949. v, 104 p. (processed.) 
—This booklet contains a comprehensive composite 
summary of three related research projects pursued 
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during the past three years. In the main sample, 72 
subjects from industrial plants, the general objec- 
tives were to determine motion paths, measure those 
paths, determine displacements of body members, 
find an empirical relationship between linear distance 
and displacement, and ascertain various items of 
validity, reliability, and statistical significance. A 
modified chronocyclegraph method was used. Major 
results are shown in formula and graphic fashion.— 
R. W. Husband. 


4899. Stern, Bernard. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Is “all-cap” copy harder for linotype operators to 
set? Journalism Quart., 1949, 26, 440-442.—A 
controlled study, using 12 beginning linotype 
operators, showed no significant difference in speed 
or accuracy in composing wire copy as distinguished 
from ordinary typewriting.—V. Goertzel. 


4900. Taylor, Harold C. Industrial psychology 
and the community. In Dennis, W., Current trends 
in industrial psychology, (see 24: 4886), 172—197.— 
Consideration of work done by industrial psy- 
chologists in the past suggests that, for the most part, 
it has been oriented toward techniques rather than 
problems. If we are to reach our potentialities, we 
must become more immersed in the problems of 
human nature, and pay more attention to man-to- 
man interaction as a primary source of understand- 
ing. Some of the community and industrial prob- 
lems which demand our attention, and to which 
better methods of investigation should be applied 
are: barriers to community improvement, lack of 
cooperation among suburban communities within a 
metropolitan area, methods for facilitating public 
understanding and effective action, reduction of 
intergroup tensions, causes of industrial peace, and 
the process of collective bargaining —W. UH. 
Osterberg. 


(See also abstracts 4416, 4418, 4426, 4590, 4804, 
4907, 4944) 


Bustness & COMMERCE 
(See abstracts 4867, 4872) 


PROFESSIONS 


4901. Corcoran, Mary E. Psychiatric nursing 
by affiliation. Amer. J. Psychtat., 1950, 106, 621- 
623.—Emphasis on inclusion of mental hygiene in 
nurses training courses is stressed. Method is to 
provide necessary insight by affiliation with a mental 
hospital. Program requirements and suggestions 
are listed.—B. Hall. 

4902. Herrick, Mary D. (Boston U., Mass.) 
Status of worker morale among college catalogers. 
Coll. Res. Libr., 1950, 11, 33-39.—A questionnaire 
opinion study of library catalogers was made from 
which the report of responses of 151 catalogers in 
academic libraries is the basis for this paper. Opin- 
ions on ideal and actual work conditions are con- 
trasted.—C. M. Louttit. 
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UNPUBLISHED THESES 


(Copies available through inter-library loan) 


4903. Ash, Philip. A factor analysis of the Navy’s 
point-rating position-classification plan. 1949, M.A., 
American U. 


4904. Ash, Philip. The relative effectiveness of 
massed versus spaced film presentations. 1949, 
Ph.D., Pennsylvania State Coll. 


4905. Blau, BenAmi, & Blau, Theodore H. Pulse 
rate as a function of ideational stimulation. 1949, 
M.S., Pennsylvania State Coll. : 


4906. Bowen, William N. An exploratory study 
of electric shock therapy with implications for 
psychotherapy. 1949, M.A., Ohio State U. 


4907. Brown, Bessie. Measuring employee atti- 
tudes toward the plant cafeteria. 1950, M.A., 
Wayne U. 

4908. Burleson, Derwood Eddie. A personality 
study of fourth, fifth, and sixth grade stutterers and 
non-stutterers based on the Bender Visual Motor 
Gestalt Test. 1949, M.S., U. Pittsburgh. 


4909. Creager, John Alden. A multiple factor 
analysis of the Purdue Rating Scale for Instructors. 
1950, M.S., Purdue U. 

4910. England, Welch. A psychological survey 
conducted at West Virginia penitentiary. 1950, 
M.S., Purdue U. 

4911. Estep, M. Frances. Personnel techniques 
for accountants; problems in development, evalua- 
tion, and application of counseling and selection 
devices for accounting students and junior ac- 
countants. 1948, M.A., Wayne U. 

4912. Flynn, William J., Jr. 
patterned interview technique. 
U. 

4913. Gales, Harold D. An evaluation of the 
liberal arts veterans counseling program. 1948, 
M.A., Wayne U. 

4914. Good, Jeanne Ermel. Feeling as a criterion 
of success in different types of counseling inter- 
views. 1949, M.A., Ohio State U. 

4915. Gregory, Sturgis. The problem of making 
interim evaluation of long-term training programs in 
industry. 1948, M.A., Wayne U. 

4916. Guion, Robert Morgan. A comparison of 
labor and management attitudes toward grievance 
handling. 1950, M.S., Purdue U. 

4917. Halpin, Andrew W. Sorting test per- 
formance of six year old children—a study of 


Validation of a 
1948, M.A., Wayne 


“abstract” and “‘concrete” behavior. 1949, Ph.D., 
Cornell U. 
4918. Henken, Bernard Samuel. A study of 


“projective” responses to musical selections among 
children and adults. 1950, M.S., Purdue U. 

4919. Hurt, George Rex. The relation of the 
conflict ratio to differential academic achievement. 
1950, M.S., Purdue U. 
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4920. Jaspen, Nathan. The contribution of 
especially designed sound motion pictures to the 
learning of skills: Assembly of the breech block of 
the 40 mm. anti-aircraft gun. 1949, Ph.D., Pennsyl- 
vania State Coll. 


4921. Kuntz, James Edward, Sr. The effect of 
intensity of illumination on normal and subnormal 
visual acuity. 1950, Ph.D., Purdue U. 


4922. Lathrop, Chester Warren. An experiment 
to determine the effectiveness of the film introduc- 
tion in present instructional sound motion pictures. 
1949, M.S., Pennsylvania State Coll. 

4923. Lawson, Robert H. Relationship of certain 
selection measures to an index of job success of 
transit operating employees. 1948, M.A., Wayne U. 

4924. Loveless, Harry Edward. An _ opinion 
survey of graduate nurses in one hospital. 1950, 
M.S., Purdue U. 

4925. McKenna, Sidney. The validation of a 
pre-employment rating scale. 1948, M.A., Wayne U. 


4926. Nelson, Jane. A study of optimum leading: 
its relation to actual leading and the relation of the 
deviation of the actual leading from optimum lead- 
ing to outcomes in the counseling interview. 1949, 
M.A., Ohio State U. 

4927. Norford, Charles Albert. Contributions of 
film summaries to the effectiveness of instructional 
sound motion pictures. 1949, M.S., Pennsylvania 
State Coll. 

4928. O'Sullivan, Wilfred. The development of a 
pre-employment rating scale through analysis of 
applicant’s personal history items for use in an 
automobile manufacturing concern. 1948, M.A., 
Wayne U. 

4929. Pizzat, Frank J. A 
college stutterers. 1949, M.S., U. Pittsburgh. 

4930. Pred, Anne L. Slesser. The relationship of 
the Bernreuter Test of Personality to opinion 
judgments of personality. 1950, M.S., Purdue U. 

4931. Reid, Lyne S. The development of non- 
continuity learning from continuity learning in the 
albino rat. 1949, Ph.D., Ohio State U. 

4932. Roshal, Sol M. The effectiveness of film- 
mediated perceptual-motor learning with varying 
presentation of the task. 1949, Ph.D., Pennsylvania 
State Coll. 

4933. Rupe, Jesse C. Some psychological di- 
mensions of business and industrial executives. 
1950, Ph.D., Purdue U. 

4934. Scholl, Charles E., Jr. The development 
and evaluation of methods for personnel turnover 
control. 1947, M.A., Wayne U. 

4935. Shames, George H. The relationship 
between the attitude toward stuttering of secondary 
stutterers and several of their personality char- 
acteristics. 1949, M.S., U. Pittsburgh. 

4936. Shay, Marjorie Mabel. The construction 
of a multiple-choice sentence completion test. 1950, 
M.S., Purdue U. 


personality study of 
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Standardization 


4937. Sinclair, Gordon Rogers. 
1950, 


of the Purdue Clerical Adaptability Test. 
M.S., Purdue U. 

4938. Spaner, Fred E. An analysis of the rela- 
tionship between some Rorschach test determinants 
and subtest scores on the Wechsler Bellevue Adult 
Scale. 1950, Ph.D., Purdue U. 


4939. Spicer, Lawrence G. A survey of merit 
rating programs inindustry. 1949, M.A., Wayne U. 

4940. Stacy, Alexander. A statistical analysis of 
a rating questionnaire for judicial candidates. 1949, 
M.A., Wayne U. 

4941. Taylor, William Meier. Comparison of 
galvanic reflex changes with skin temperature 
changes following emotion provoking stimuli. 1950, 
M.S., Purdue U. 


UNPUBLISHED THESES 


4942. Walter, Jeanette Sprecher, & Brenner, 
Henry Richard. The effects of inserted questions 
and statements on film learning. 1949, M.S., 
Pennsylvania State Coll. 

4943. Winstanley, Nathan Bernard, Jr. The 
development of a set of oral trade questions for 
machinists first-class (inside) at a naval shipyard. 
1950, M.S., Purdue U. 

4944. Wissel, Joseph William. A study of certain 
“seeing” variables in relationship to the efficiency 
of industrial inspecting. 1950, Ph.D., Purdue U. 

4945. Woloson, Theodore. A study of employee 
attitudes of supervision under an uncontrolled 
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